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i Professor Dr. R. N. DANDEKAR completes his seventy 
years on the 17th of March 1979, and we are glad to 
present to the lovers of Indology this first Volume of his 
" Select Writings ** on this very happy occasion. 

It is not necessary to describe here the long and meritori- 
ous services rendered by Prof. DANDEKAR to Indology and 
Sanskritic studies. They are, indeed, too well known. Apart 
from his writings which have appeared in book form, the 
articles and papers which he has contributed to various 
Journals from time to time are quite numerous. It was felt 
that it would be very helpful if some select ones of these 
papers were collected and made available to students of 
Indology in handy volumes. These papers are valuable 
because of their variety, comprehensiveness, and authoritative 
pronouncements. The present Volume contains Prof. 
Dandekar’s papers relating to Vedic Mythology. 

We thought of bringing out this Volume on the 71st 
Birthday of Prof. DANDEKAR. We have to thank Prof. 
DANDEKAR for having kindly agreed to our request in this 
respect. We have also to thank the authorities of the 
Bhandarkar Institute Press for their uniform courtesy while 
the Volume was through the Press. 

' Weitake’this opportunity of wishing Prof, DANDEKAR 
excellent health and long life to continue to render service 
to Indology and to bless and inspire his pupils. 


T. 0. Mainkar 
S. Balwant 



Al the cordial insistence of several friends and through 
the good offices of Professor Dr T G MAINKAR, the first 
volume of my Select Writings is being published today It 
contains some papers relating to Vedic Mythology written by 
me m the course of the last nearly forty years They are 
reproduced here, without much revision, in the chronological 
order of their first publication Though I may have modified 
my views on some minor points, my main theses remain 
substantially unchanged 

A word of sincere appreciation is due to the Bhandartar 
Institute Press for its efficient and expeditious work I am 
grateful to Shri A N Gokhaley of the BORI for his 
meticulous proof reading and to Dr G U THITE for the 
Index 

The publishers have all along been quite considerate and 
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NEW LIGHT ON THE VEDIC GOD, SAVITR 


There has been considerable difference of opinion, among 
Vedic scholars, in respect of the exact interpretation of the 
character and personality of the Vedic god, Savitr This fact 
naturally enhances our interest m the study of the Vedic mytho 
logy concerning that god A critical approach to the problem 
regarding the essential nature of Savitr is expected greatly to 
clanfy our views in the matter of Indo-Huropecn (IE ) mytho- 
logy in general and Vedic mythology in particular 

Oldenberg is strongly of the opinion that the concept 
underlying the god Savitr cannot, under any circumstances be 
taken back to the mdogermanic period 1 2 Savitr is comparatively 
a younger member of the Vidic pantheon, this fact is amply 
corroborated by the very name of that god, that is, Savitr, which 
is directly derived from the Vedic root su (to stimulate, to vivify), 
as well as by the manner in which that god has actually come 
into being The genesis of Savitr, according to OLDENBERG, 
clearly indicates a very late phase in the evolution of the Vedic 
religious thought * The earlier and more important gods of the 
Rg\eda ( RK) like Vanina, Mitra, Indra, etc , are believed mainly 
to represent the personifications of natural phenomena In the 
descriptions of these gods, the naturalistic element often becomes 
quite apparent They consequently possess a sort of ‘ concrete 
ness * about their nature and character A natural step further 
in the evolution of the religious thought was to go from the 
external concrete form of natural phenomena to the inner abstract 
spirit which was supposed to be working behind those pheno- 
mena The most outstanding characteristic of the whole universal 
life is the manifold * motion l or 'movement* (Bcwegung) 
which is clearly perceptible everywhere Every phenomenon of 
nature as well as every activity of human beings has $om$ 


1 AI(nAi \u i, C3 r n 2 
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form of 'movement’ involved in it the sun rises and sets; 
Aivmau go on their usual rounds, the rivers flow , men start 
working — all these happenings presuppose some kind of ‘ sti- 
mulation ’ or • vivification ’ from within It is only as the result 
of that stimulation ’ that the whole world order is kept eternally 
going The physical fact of movement’ and ‘motion’, thus, 
logically led to its spiritual counterpart of stimulation It was 
this concept of * stimulation as the result of which the whole 
universal order was set into motion, that was believed to have 
been deified in the later phase of the evolution of the Vedic reli- 
gious thought A definite and independent god came to be looked 
upon as being mainly and exclusively responsible for this 'stimula- 
tion’, and that god was Savitr He was the ‘god stimulator’. The 
origin of Savitr therefore, belongs, according to OLDENBERG, 
to a period when abstract concepts were deified and added to 
the Vedic pantheon Tratr, Dhatr, Netr, even Prajapati, are 
some of the other gods who belong to this category The gram- 
matical form of the name Savitr also is quite noteworthy 
Here a present participle is made to represent a distinct Vedic 
god, as in the case of Dhatr, Netr, etc The Vedic poet does 
not any longer restrict himself, while naming a god, to the 
physical function of that god, such as Vanina, the * pervader or 
Indra, the ' kindler ’, etc , but he now refers to the deeper spiri- 
tual function of that god The god Savitr is often desenbed as 
stretching out his huge golden hands in order to * direct ’ move- 
ment in the world 

Oldenberg further believes that the fact that Savitr is a 
later Vedic god can be clearly proved by the consideration of the 
position of that god in Vedic ritual Savitr has no Soma libation 
dedicated to him 3 At the beginning of big sacrifices, Savitr is 
honoured by being mentioned in the formula often employed by 
the priests when they want to take hold of any ritual object, with 
the words de\asya savituh prasave This position given to 
Savitr was obviously an afterthought A place was specially 

3 01.DENB6RG, ZDMG 51, 473 ff 59, 253 ff However, Savitr » includ- 
ed among the divinities of the evening Soma pressing * 
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made for that god, since he did not have it in the original scheme 
of the earlier Veche ritual He was, therefore, glorified just at the 
beginning of the ritual 

OLDENBERG puts forth still another viewpoint regarding 
the nature of Sayitr It was generally observed tliat the sun-god 
was mainly responsible for the most enormous movement in the 
universe and that all other movements were apparently dependent 
upon him Ultimately, therefore, the sun-god came to be 
regarded as the stimulator ’ par excellence , and the epithet, 
semtr, was, in many passages, employed with reference to Surya 
This consequently led to the usual misconception that Savitr was 
originally conceived of as being identical with Surya OLDEN- 
BERG has strongly — and, as will be shown, in detail, later 
on, rightly — opposed this idea of the identification of these 
two Vedic gods, Surya and Savitr * In the eleven entire hymns 
addressed to Savitr, as well as in the several references made ra 
the Veda to that god, the solar character of that god is hardly 
brought forth with any prominence Savitr is, without doubt, 
associated in Vedic hymns with ‘ light * and ' splendour * ( IV 
6 2, 13 2, 14 2, VII 76 1), he is said to stimulate splendour in 
the east (X 139 1 ), he illumines the mid region and the heaven 
and the earth ( I 35 9-11 ), he brings blessings to man, with all 
seasons, by day and in the night (IV 53 7), he is the father of 
Surya, indeed the whole hymn, V 81, seems particularly to em- 
phasise the sunhke character of Savitr But these references do 
not indicate, as will be shown later, the * solar sources ’ of the 
origin of Savitr The evidence against the identification of Savitr 
with Surya is, indeed, quite overwhelming 

OVSEKWERG has thus arrived at three important ttmtfo- 
sions regarding the nature of Savitr 

( 1 ) The god Savitr belongs to a late phase in the evolution 
of the Vedic religious thought — to a phase when abstract 
concepts came to be deified Savitr represents an abstraction of 
the idea of ‘stimulation ’ 


4 %DMG 51, 473 ff 
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(2) Savitr is, therefore, clearly a later addition to the 
pantheon of Vedic gods. The study of the evolution of Vedic 
mythology and the consideration of the position of Savitr in 
Vedic ritual corroborate this viewpoint 

( 3 ) The identification of Savitr with Surya is a gross mis- 
conception The * essential ’ in the nature of Savitf is not the 
idea of the sun god in general or of the sun god in any of his 
particular aspects, the ‘essential* in his nature is definitely the 
deification of the idea of stimulation 

As regards OLDENBERG’s first conclusion, it must be said 
that there is available abundant evidence to show that Savitr 
cannot be regarded merely as an ‘ abstraction divinity ’ The 
descriptions of Savitr in Vedic hymns are so pictorial that one is 
definitely inclined to believe that the Vedic poet must have 
thought of some * concrete personality ’ as being represented by 
that god The R V describes Savitr as possessing golden arms 
(I 35 9-10, VI 71 1.4,5, VII 45 2) He is broad handed (II 
38 2), he has beautiful hands (III 33 6), he wears a tawny 
garment (IV 53 2 ), his omniform car is golden (I 35 2, 3, 5 ) 
and is driven by two radiant steeds (I 35 2-5) Savitf raises 
aloft his two strong arms in order to bless all beings and set them 
working (II 38 2, IV 53 4, VI 71 1, 5) He is once called 
apam napat ( I 22 6 ) All these descriptions go to prove convin- 
cingly that the Vedic poet thought of Savitr as possessing a posi- 
tively concrete personality and not as representing merely an 
abstract conception A comparison of the descriptions of Savitr 
on the one hand and those of purely abstract divinities like 
Tratr, Netr, Dhatr, etc , on the other, will prove very suggestive 
in this connection As MAX Muller has aptly observed, the 
isgoOT and brightness cf S«m fir scgsiSeantiy contrast with the 
pale and shadowy features of deities like Dhatr, Tratr, etc , which 
are included by OLDENBERG in the same category as Savitr s 
These latter divinities have no concrete personality behind them, 
and so the personification of abstract concepts represented by 


S Max Muller Contributions to tie Science of Mythology, pp 819 ff 
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them is lifeless and unconvincing The case of Savitr, on the 
other hand, is quite different There is considerable anthropo- 
morphism to be seen in the personality of that god, the acti- 
vities of that god are described, by the Yedic poets, as if they 
are human in character The Vedic poets seem to have actually 
visualised by means of their divine poetic eye, arsa caksn, the 
majestic personality of Savitr raising aloft his huge golden hands 
in order to direct and set in motion the affairs of the world 

OLDEN BERG has further put too gTeat an emphasis on the 
significance of the formula, de\asya t\a savtiuh prasa\e , often 
repeated at the beginning of the Vedic ritual He maintains that 
the fact that Savitr is mentioned just at the beginning of the 
ritual indicates that the place given to him in the Vedic ritual is an 
afterthought and that the formula, de\ asya savituh prasave , brings 
forth prominently the nature of Savitr as representing the abstract 
conception of stimulation But it must be remembered that 
that formula continues with the words aivinor bahubhyant puSno 
hastabhyatn This fact would show that the whole formula was 
stereotyped and did not possess any specific significance of its own 
On the other hand, Savitr is regularly referred to in the Agnistoma 
and mention is often made of the sdutra gralta dedicated to him 
In the Aitareya Br ( III 30), the Rbhus arc associated with Savitr 
and are called his ante\asah The RV ( 1, 110 2-3, 16 L 11) describes 
the Rbhus as living in the house of Savitr for twelve days This 
latter reference clearly presupposes a specific personal character 
of the Vedic god Savitr Savitr inhere undoubtedly the name of 
a distinct mythological personality Savitr is again called agohya 
in these RV passages, Sayana explains the word agohya as aditya 
This implied connection of Savitr ‘With Aditya makes Savitr 
possibly a member of the Varuna-Aditya-mythoIogical circle 
In the Taittmya Samhila (I 1 9 ), Savitr is associated with 
‘ fetters *, which fact again goes against bis being merely an 
abstractioc-divinity On the whole, the position of Savitr in 
Vedic ritual, contrasted with that of Dbatr, Netr, etc , proves 
conclusively that Savitr belongs to quite a different category from 
that of the latter divinities The Vedic ritualists, like the Vedic 
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poets, looked upon Savitr as possessing la clearly concrete 
personality 

The second conclusion of Oldenberg, namely, that Savitr 
is a later addition to the pantheon of Vedic gods, is based upon 
his first conclusion and must, therefore, needs fall to the ground 
with it The conception of a god, who stimulates and directs 
the huge world order, cannot be said to belong exclusively to a 
later phase of Vedic mythology The evolution of the Aryan 
religious thought may be briefly stated as follows It was first of 
all the infinite vastness, brilliance, and bounty of nature, which 
strongly impressed the mind of the people They deified this 
infinite vastness and glorified it in the divine form of Father Dyauh 
( Zeus ) - Dyauh pitar ( Jupiter) This may, Indeed, be regarded 
as one of the oldest religious conceptions of the IE mythology 
The Aryans, however, do not seem to ha\e developed the mytho- 
logical concept of Dyauh to the extent to which the concepts of 
Zeus and Jupiter have been developed They laid stress on ano- 
ther observation of theirs in this connection, namely, that this 
infinitely vast nature was not an uncontrolled chaos The sun 
rose and set punctually, the rivers flowed in their well defined 
courses, the stars shone with undisturbed regularity, every acti- 
vity in the universe was regulated m a perfect but incomprehensi- 
ble manner All this must be due to a'certain ‘ law ’ or 4 order ’ 
which worked behind all the world phenomena This view, 
which, as suggested above, had developed particularly promi- 
nently and more or less exclusively among the proto Aryans, 
gave rise to the conception of rta, cosmic order, and its mytho- 
logical counterpart, Varuna in RV, the sovereign lord, samrat , 
whose function it was to see that this ‘world-order’ remained 
undisturbed and unbroken The sovereign lord Varuna super- 
vised, controlled, and dnected every * movement big or small 
from the enormous daily rounds of the sun god to the slightest 
winking of the eye in the case of an ordinary mortal The 
abstract idea of stimulation and its divine counterpart Savitr, 
both of which are so closely related to the Varuna-r/n conception, 
need not, therefore, be regarded as necessarily belonging to a late 
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phase id the evolution of the Vedic religious thought OLDEN- 
BERG has included Savitr in the category of divinities like Dhatr, 
Ncir, etc , which latter are obviously later creations of the Vedic 
poets The very fact, however, that eleven entire hymns are 
addressed to Savitr and that about 170 references arc made to 
that god, should be sufficient to disprove the contention of 
OLDENBERG No other divinity belonging to that late category 
suggested by OLDENBERG has been so much glorified and sung 
in the Vedic hymns OLDENBERG has not been able to explain 
why only one god, Savitr, in preference to the other gods be- 
longing to the same late group and category, should have been 
raised so high and be placed, in the Vedic hymns themselves, on 
the same level as the older and more important Vedic gods The 
association of Savitr with the greater and older gods of the 
is such as would definitely go against the possibility of his being 
a younger member of the Vedic pantheon 

The fact that Savitr plays a comparatively small and unim- 
portant role m the Vedic ritual does not at all prove, as OLDEN 
BERG avers, that he is a later Vedic god For, similar is the case 
with Vanina, who cannot, under any circumstances, be regarded 
as a younger member of the Vedic pantheon On the oilier 
hand, Prajapati, who clearly belbngs to a late phase of the Vedic 
reltgious thought, is very prominent in the Vedic ritual I shall 
try to show later on that, though the name of this god, Savitr, 
may be of purely Indian origin, the mam characteristics and 
functions represented by that god may, in some form, be traced 
back to the proto Aryan ideology 

OLDENBERG vehemently opposes the proposition that the 
Vedic god Savitr was originally conceived of as an aspect of the 
sun god 4 HlLLEBRANDT 6 7 and L VON SCHROEDER 8 have, 
indeed, identified Savitr with Surya It will be necessary, at this 
stage, to consider critically and in detail the view of HlLLEBRANDT 


6 ZD MG 59 253 £F 

7 Vtdistkt Afjtholo'ii ( VM ) II, 100-120, 

8 Ansche Bel £ on II, 7 ff 
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regarding the essential nature of Savitr HlLLEBRANDT first of 
all takes into consideration the position of Sivit; in the Vcdic 
ritual There is in the Taituriya Dr (III 10 1) a reference, in 
connection with agnlcttf, to an altar of Savitr, namely, sanatah 
parimandalam rathacakranuitrani suutrctm parihkhya Accor- 
ding to HlLLEBRANDT, this description dearly indicates the 
solar nature of Savitf Further he points out that the possible 
connection of Savitf with Adilya implied m RF(I ltO 2, 161. 
1 1 ) supports the assumption that Savitf is identical with the 
sun god In the ASvamedha sacrifice there arc offerings to be 
made to Savitr, on each day, during the year, which fact suggests 
the natuie of that god as the * lord of the year # And this ‘ lord 
of the year’ cannot be any other than the sun-god These 
arguments, based on the study of the Vcdic ritual and brought 
forth by HlLLEBRANDT in order to support his proposed identi- 
fication of Savitr with Surya, are far from being convincing It 
must be remembered that the original personality of a Vcdic god 
Is often changed considerably when that god is transferred to the 
ritual Varuna, who played such an important role in the Vcdic 
mythology, is, for example, rarely the central figure in the Vcdic 
ritual To try to ascertain the nature of a Vcdic god primarily 
from the study of the position of that god in the Vcdic ritual is, 
therefore, not the correct method The mam characteristics of a 
god usually fall into the background and his minor features, 
which afford some scope for ritualistic employment, are greatly 
magnified The original personality of a god is thus often 
distorted for the sake of the contingencies of the ritual Moreover 
the arguments put forth by HlLLEBRANDT regarding the nature 
of Savitr, on the strength of the position of that god m the Vedic 
ritual, do not prove anything positively except that the Vedic 
ritualists had known Savitr as possessing a concrete personality 
The peculiar form of the savitra altar, which, according to HlLLE- 
BRANDT, represents the solar orb, may as well be suggestive of 
the conception of ■ motion ’ m the world order which is kept 
eternally going as a c onsequence of the ‘stimulation’ g lV en by 


9. Hillebrandt, RituolhterotuT, 150 
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Savitr Further, the implication that Savitr is one of the Adityas 
does not prove that Savitr is the sun god, since the Adityas 
originally belong to the Varuna rta mythological complex 
Moreover, several gods besides Surya are glorified as ‘lords of 
the year ’ About Varuna, for instance, it is said in RF (I 25 8) 
\eda maso dhrtasrato thadala praja\atah / \eda ya upaja) ate 
There are, on the other hand other ritualistic details about Savitr# 
which positively go against his being identified with Surya In 
the Tammy a Sam (119) Savitr is associated with fetters, 
which fact rather leads to the possible identity of Vanina 
and Savitr The paSas are a more or Jess exclusive feature of 
the Varuna mythology In RF(VI 71 5), Savitr is compared 
with the Upavahtr This Upavahtr is in later ritual, called 
Maitravanma, thus perhaps suggesting Savitr s affinity to the 
Varuna Mitra mythology There is not the slightest hint, in the 
Vedic ritual, that Savitr is identical with Surya Had Savitr 
and Surya been identical wuh each other, they could have 
interchanged their places m the ritual , one could have been 
substituted for the other As a matter of fact, however, each 
of them is mentioned at distinct stages in the course of the 
ritual and the parts which they are made to play m the ritual are 
also quite distinct 

When Hillebrandt refers to the descriptions of Savitr in 
the RF 10 he is on firmer ground His views m this connection 
may be briefly summarised as follows In a large number of 
RF passages, Savitr is predominantly described as the * lord of 
light and splendour ’ These descriptions very clearly bring out 
the solar nature of that god The mandates which afford the 
most obvious indication of the identity of Savitr and Surya 
are the fourth and the fifth The hymn IV 53, will be perfectly 
unintelligible without the assumption of the identity of these two 
gods The idea of stimulation is no doubt often emphasised in 
the RF But the contention of OLDENBERG that Savitr, as 
the god representing the abstract conception of vivification, is 
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older than Savitr. faintly and secondarily possessing the cliaracte- 
nstics of the sun god, cannot stand Indeed, we find both these 
ideas ia one and the same hymn For instance, 

prasavld bhailram ditpade catuspade (V 81 2) 
uteiise prasavasya t\am eka li (V 81 5) 
m nakamakhyat sauta \arcnyo 
•nil prayanantusaso w riijail (V 81 2) 

As regards the hst reference, namely u nukam . it should be 
noted that there is hardly any difference between this description 
of Savitr and the usual descriptions of Surya and Agni Can 
OLDENBERG prove, HILLEBRANDT seems to ask, that verse 5 
in V 81 is older than verse 2, or that V 82, where the stimula- 
tion idea is more prominently expressed, is older than V, 81 7 
The following passages in tbc RF referring to Surya, namely, 
(1)1 115 4 mad/tyJ kartor vifaiam sent Jabhara , ( 2 ) I 115 4 : 
yadedayukta haritah sadhastfiad , (3)X 37 9 yosya te \lf\a 
bhumam ketuna , (4) VIII 25 19 udu fya iarant duo , 
and (5) VII 79 1 susamdrgbhiruksabbrbhanumairet , may 
be compared respectively with the following Vedic passages referr- 
ing to Savitr, namely, (1) II 38 4 punah samavyad vitatam 
vayanti , (2) II 38 3 nunamariramodatamanam cldetoh , 
(3) 1 35 2 a krsnern rojoso vortamdnah . (4) VII 76 1 ud 
u jyotiramrtam \ii\ajanyam , and (5) VII 72 4 urdfoam 
bhdnum savtla devo airet The ideas expressed irt these passages 
are similar, the literary expressions too are almost similar The 
only natural conclusion, according to Hillebrandt, therefore, 
is that Surya and Savitr were, to the mind of the Vedic poet, 
identical with each other They arc often spoken of indiscri- 
minately in the RF 11 One is described in terms usually applied 
to the other, end, therefore, tt becocaes femfi’y possi&fe fo keep 
the two gods apart 

With reference to these arguments of Hillebrandt m favour 
of identifying Savitr with Surya, it may be said, at the outset, 
that the learned Vedic scholar has taken into consideration only 


11 Macdoneel, Vedic Mythology, 33 
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Very general characteristics or Savitr Such divine characteristics 
as being the lord of light and splendour, spreading rays of light 
everywhere, moving in golden chariot, etc , are the common 
property of the Vedic poets They employ these features with 
reference to any Vedic god, irrespective of his intrinsic nature 
Association with light and splendour and other kindred features 
is the most common device used by the Vedic poet for the glo- 
rification of each and every divinity Further, irt a few passages 
quoted by HlLLEBRANDT, Savitr seems to have been brought in 
close connection with Surya, because the predominant function 
of Savitf, namely, that of stimulating directing, and control- 
ling the world phenomena, is the peculiar feature, if but in a 
restricted sense, of the nature of Surya also What Savitr is to 
the whole universe including the sun god, Surya is to a few 
happenings tn the world Thts fact naturally gave rise to the 
misconception regarding the identity of these two Vedic gods 
A closer and more cnticat examination of the personality of 
Savitr clearly indicates that that god definitely transcends the 
limitations implied by the nature of the sun god Savitr and 
Surya may appear from some Vedic passages to be more or less 
identified, but they are more often differentiated from each other 
The contents of the Savitr hymns differ substantially from those 
of the Surya hymns The Surya hymns are usually restricted 
merely to the descriptions of ‘rising illumining light , while the 
Savitr hymns put conspicuous emphasis upon the nature of that 
god as the * stimulator, controller, and director ’ of the world- 
order It is said of Savitr, m contrast with Surya, that he regulates, 
ceaselessly and with care, the various phenomena, clearly defining 
tfuyx Usjxus, 

Let us bring together a few features of the sun god, which 
are prominently described in the hymns addressed to him and 
which arc, at the same time, never mentioned with reference to 
Savitr Surya is the eye of Mitravarunau ( I 115 I, VI 51 1, 
VII 61 1 ) or the eye of gods ( VII 11 3) while, Savitr is him- 
self described as sur} araiim (X 139 1) Surya is the spy of the 
world (IV 13 3 ), h\s chariot is drawn by seven steeds (V 45 9} 
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as against the two radiant steeds of Savitr (I 35 3 ) The path 
of Surya is prepared for him by Varuna (I 24 8 , VII 87 1 ) or 
by Adityas, Mitra, Varuna, and Aryaman (VII 60 4), while 
Savitr himself lays down courses for all (II 38 7, 9) Surya’s 
father is Dyauh (X 37 1), and he is said to be god born 
(X 37 1), the mention is often made of Surya having been 
produced and placed in heaven by several gods — by Jndra 
(II 12 7), by Indravisnu (VII 99 4), by Mitravarunau 
(IV 13 2, V 63 4), by Indravarunau (VII 82 3), and 
by Dhatr ( X 190 3) This is a feature which clearly distin- 
guishes Surya from Savitr, for, it is Savitr who is said to have 
produced and set in motion other natural powers (II 38 7,9) 
Surya is further described as a bird (X 177 1), or a bull 
(X 189 1 ), or a steed ( VII 77 3 ), while m many other passages 
he is even spoken of as an inanimate object (V 62 2, 63 4, 
VI] 63 4), this is again a feature, which can never be thought 
of with reference to Savitr who is the stimulator of all objects, 
animate as well as inanimate Sat Ur is often described, unlike 
Surya, as vivifying Vayu and Pusan (X 64 7, 139 1) Other 
features which dearly differentiate the functions of these two gods 
are the following Waters obey the ordinance of Savitr (II 38 1), 
with his hands Savitr leads the rivers onwards (III 33 6), 
water and wind obey the law of Savitr (II 38 2), Savitr is 
prasavitd as well as mvefanah (IV 53 6 ) 

The above discussion will be sufficient to prove how the 
Vedic poets thought of Surya and Savitr as two quite distinct 
divinities with quite distinct functions Another feature which 
clearly distinguishes these two gods from each other is the fact 
that Savitr is a god of morning as well as of evening, while Surya 
is cxcfusivefy the god of morning Descriptions like a krsnena 
rajasa yartomdno tmeiayannamrtam martyam ca (I 35 2) and 
asthad ratham sauta citrabhdnuk krsna rajamsi tavisim dadhdnah 
(I 35 4 ) can hardly be reconciled with the nature o(,Surya. who 
is the lord of light and morning and who is said to be travelling 
on an illuminated path even after sunset It may be incidentally 
noted that the western direction is assigned to Savitr in the 
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tiatapatha Br (III 2 3 18 ),- significantly enough, it is else- 
where assigned to Varuna - thus again suggesting the distinction 
between Surya and Savitr Another exclusive feature of Savitr is 
his association with omaft, the mighty splendour or form This 
amau has something magical in it (III 38 8, VII 38 1,2, 
45 3) It is a supernatural miracle, something like the maya of 
Indra or Varuna No such magical power is ever attributed to 
the sun god The part played by Savitr in connection with the 
funeral rites (X 17 4, aVX II 2 48), his being raised to the 
status of Pcftjapatt in RV (IV 53 2) and in later brahmantcal 
literature ( Aatapatha Br XII 3 5 1, also cf Tail tiny a Br 
16 4 I ) and of Brhaspati ( Tatttiri) a Satn IV 1 7 3, 2 8 1 ), 
his being preeminently called, asura (IV 53 l) — these are still 
other characteristics of the personality of Savitr, which clearly 
distinguish him from Surya Savitr unlike Surya, controls the 
working of all other gods (II 38 7,9), no god dare resist his 
will (V 82 2), Savitr bestows immortality not only on the 
Rbhus(I 110 2,3), but also on other gods (IV 54 2) Do 
such references even remotely suggest the identity of Surya and 
Savitr? Do they not indicate, beyond doubt, that the persona- 
lity of Savitr transcends that of the sun god and that the functions 
of Savitr are Tar more comprehensive and inclusive than those 
of SQrya 7 The frequent juxtaposition of these two gods again 
proves nothing if not the clear cut distinction between them 
The references such as that Saviir declares men sinless to Surya 
(I 123 3) or that Savitr combines with the rays of Surya 
(V 81 4) go to show that Surya is clearly distinct from and 
subordidatc to Savitr Indeed, the whole hymn, V 81, is impor- 
tant from this point of view In VII 35. where distinctive 
characteristics of different Vcdic gods seem to have been mention- 
ed, Surya and Savitr arc clearly distinguished In several 
other passages (I 35 9, 123 3, 157 I, V 81 4, VII 45 2, 
X 149 3) Savitr and Sutya appear side by side The activity 
of Savitf is sometimes connected with the setting of the sun 
(1 35 2, II 38 2-5) How can this be explained if Surya 
and Savitr are identical? Savitr is said to bring forth night 
(II 38 3 IT ), which description is unthinkable with reference to 
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Surya It is further said that even Surya himself makes his 
activity subserve Savitr ( VII 45 2) and that Savitr impels Surya 
(I 35 9) Savitr the asura is said to be surveying the mid 
region m the evening and in that connection (I 35 7 ) the poet 
asks Where is Surya now 7 Such references unequivocally 
suggest that Savitr was regarded in the as the controller of 
all the activities of the sun god It is therefore, more than 
certain that the Vedic poets distinguished very clearly between 
the Vedic gods Surya and Savitr, and that they looked upon 
Savitr as a god who is responsible for stimulating and directing 
all the phenomena of the world including the one connected with 
the sun god 

MACDONELL thinks that Savitr was originally a general 
epithet of Indian origin applied later on in a restricted manner, 
to the sun god as the typ cal stimulator THOMAS 13 seems to 
corroborate MACDONELL s view that Savitr is the divine power 
of Surya personified These seem to be merely attempts to bring 
about a k nd of compromise between the views of OLDENBERG 
and HlLLEBRANDT The word sautr may have been in 
some cases used as an epithet of Deva ( god ) in general This 
fact would perhaps merely indicate a stage when the present 
participle from the Toot su had not been completely transformed 
into a proper name of a definite god It should be remembered that 
the descriptions of Savitr are not of a general character so that 
they can be appl ed to any god in his capacity of a stimulator 
As MAX Muller has said the name Savitr may be of the nature 
of a general title but it is never on that account app! ed to any 
enlivener whether rain or moon or wind 14 It will be presently 
shown that the characteristics of Savitr are indicative of a distinct 
Vedic god in his aspect of the stimulator of theworld order 

RQTH compares Savitr with. Greek Hermes who is the 
usherer of day and night « But he does not seem to have taken 

12 Vtic Mythology 34 alsoJfttS27 951 2 

13 E J Tho ias Vtd e Hymns 43 14 Op cit 822ff 

15 ZDMG 24 306 Inc dentally t may be pointed out that Keith 
( RPVU I 107 ) erophas ses the t m lar ty of Pu,an to Hermes Also see 
SCHROEDER A S (hi Jill g Ott II 1 J 
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Into consideration the other distinctive characteristics of Savitr, 
Even after a long discussion, BERGAIGNE does not arrive at any 
definite conclusion regarding the essential personality of Savitr. 16 
He, however, says that the nature of Savitr cannot be explained 
in terms of solar functions. The distinction that SOrya represents 
the physical oib of the sun-god, while Savitr represents the inner 
presiding divinity of the sun-god is, according to BERGAIGNE, 
not correct. He refers to the implied identity of Savitr with 
Bhaga ( IV. 55. 10; V. 82. 3; VI. 50. 13), and to the close connec- 
tion between Savitr and Prajupati ( IV. 53. 2 ), between Savitr 
and Tvastr ( IX. 81 , 4 ; X. 10 . 5 ), between Savitr and Pusan { IX. 
81.4), and between Soma and Savitr (III. 56. 6; X. 149. 5). 
BERGAIGNE further emphasises the hermaphrodite nature of 
Savitr ( HI. 38. 8 ) remarking that Savitr combines in himself the 
characteristics of both sexes. These are, however, merely stray 
references, which obviously do not indicate the true nature of 
Savitr. It may be that Savitr, in his different capacities, as the 
benefactor who distributes wealth, as the creator of the universe 
and the sustainer of the world-order, as the nourisher of the crea- 
tures, etc., has been brought into close association with several 
Vedic gods. This fact shows that the nature of Savitr is not 
identical exclusively with the nature of any one of these gods 
but that it definitely includes and transcends the distinctive 
features of all these gods. 

The above discussion will clearly indicate how the explana- 
tions regarding the true nature of Savitr proposed by OLDEN- 
RERG, HlLLCORANDT, MACDONELL, THOMAS, ROTH, and 
Bercaigne are either one-sided and incomplete or definitely 
beside the mark.” A critical consideration of the views of these 
scholars has, howc\cr, led us so far to the following main 
conclusions : 


lt>. A. tJwoAlcs-E, JLa t/figijtn cfjijve d let hjTixet Ju fttg VtJa, III, 

3S-GL 

II- Y. Vi*ocataramuic ( JV. Bh , May 1911) identifier Savttf with 
Aurora Boreal it 
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( 1 ) Savitr is not merely an abstraction divinity of the 
type of Dhatr, Netr etc It is, therefore, not necessary to assume 
that Savitr belongs to a later phase of the Vedic religious thought 
and that, therefore, the conception underlying that god cannot 
be taken back beyond the Vedic mythology 

(2) The view that Savitr was originally conceived of as 
being identical with Surya is a misconception, which has originated 
on account of the fact that the mam function of Savitr, namely, 
‘stimulation’, is seen to have been attributed, to a restricted 
extent, also to the sun god As a matter of fact, however, the 
Vedic poets have cleaily differentiated between these two gods 

(3) The word savitr is not always an epithet of a general 
character, so that it can be applied to any god m his capacity of 
* enhvener * More commonly, there is a specific divine persona- 
lity possessing its own essential nature which is presupposed by 
the name Savitr 

What then is the essential nature of Savitr 7 In order to 
understand it correctly, we have to analyse the eleven entire hymns 
addressed to that god and the 170 references made to him in the 
RF in such a way that only those characteristics of his personality 
are brought together which clearly distinguish him from other 
Vedic gods It is an indisputable fact that the Vedic poets are 
often in the habit of using stock phrases with reference to any 
and every god This their propensity has given rise to the 
innumerable repetitions in the Veda pointed out by BLOOM- 
FIELD These common poetic formulas do not usually help us 
m estimating the character of a particular Vedic god We have, 
therefore, to base our views regarding the true and intrinsic 
nature of any god on the study of the ntvids or the exclusive 
characteristics mentioned in connection with that god 

A very prominent feature of the nature of Savitr is that the 
concept of the world order — rto — is often predominantly associa- 
ted with his personality Savitr is the god who supports and 
sustains the whole world — yatha viham bkmanam dharaytsyati 
(IV 54 4) He is said to be mainly responsible for maintaining 
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the world order and the ethical laws, so much so that he is 
regarded as setting the standard m that connection tripancafah 
knlati vrata esiim de\a no satyadharma (X 34 8) or 

deva n a sawta saty adharinendro na taslhau samare dhananatn 
(X 139 3) Waters are subject to the ordinance of Savitr 
apaS ad asya vrata a tumrgra (II 38 2), that achievement of 
Savijr is, indeed, inestimable (III 38 8), the wind stops m his 
movement m obedience to Savitr’ s vrata ay am ad vaio ramate 
parijntatt (II 38 2), Savitr has fixed the erstwhile flying moun- 
tains (IV 54 5), all great gods have to act up according to his 
law na yasyendro \arnpo na initro vraiarnary atna na mmanti 
rudrah ( II 38 9), Savitr assigns to Indra and other gods their 
abodes in mountains (IV 54 5), other gods follow Savitr s lead, 
no god dare resist his ordinance (II 38 7, 9, V 82 2), various 
gods carry out their distinctive functions only under the stimula- 
tion given by Savitr (V 81 X 139 1) Whatever Savitr, the 
god of beautiful hands, orders cannot be contravened or trans- 
gressed , his law stands as eternal truth 
na pranuye saulttr daivyasya tad 

yatha viivam bfmanam dharayisyau / 
yat prtluvya \anmanna svanguru 

varsman divah suvati satyam asya tat H (IV 54 4) 
Savitr is the lord of what moves and what is stationary ( IV 
53 6 ) He is the supporter of the heavens (IV 53 2, X 149 4) 
and is once said to have fixed the earth with bonds and made the 
sky firm ro the raftcrles3 space (X 149 1 ) It is again Savitr 
who sets in motion the chariot of Asvms (I 34 10) It is also 
under his behest that several affairs of the world, huge and small, 
are set going (I 124 1, 11 38 Iff) The Athanaveda clearly 
ordains (VI 23 3) da asya saviiuh save karma kr mania 
manusah. 

These references to Savitr in various Vedic passages provide 
us with a definite starting point for ascertaining the true nature 
and personality of that Vedic god In a very large number of 
passages, Savitr is associated with the concept of rta It has been 
indicated above that already a stage had been reached in the 
3 - 
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evolution of what may be called the proto-Aryan religious 
thought when it was positively assumed that this vast and infinite 
universe was not a lawless chaos, but that it presupposed a well- 
defined cosmic order operating behind all world phenomena The 
proto-Aryans had also developed a mythological counterpart 
of that concept — a god who was responsible for seeing that 
this rta functioned regularly and without break That god 
was consequently looked upon as the sovereign lord of the 
universe, as the ruler, who sustained the law— cosmic and ethical - 
and who directed and regulated the world phenomena He held 
the whole world bound down by means of his fetters, so that it 
should not go astray from its regular well defined course, and 
when he found that his ordinance was broken, he punished the 
offender also by means of his fetters The working of the cosmic 
order was, however, beyond the ken of human beings The god, 
who controlled that cosmic order and made it function in an 
exceedingly perfect but incomprehensible manner, was, therefore, 
naturally regarded as the greatest magician and was usually 
associated with majestic magic power, may a or amali 

It is, indeed suggested that many ancient mythologies have 
this concept of the world order and more particularly of the 
magician sovereign lord who sees that that cosmic order works 
without hindrance or break Just as in the KV we have Varuna, 
and in the Avesia Ahura Mazda, so, in germamc religions, we 
find this world sovereign represented as Odin Similarly the 
Lappish have conceived of a sort of * Welten mann’, in whom we 
may see a counterpart of Vedic Vanina A god of the Thrakians 
is called Darzales — ■* god of bondage ' as the name suggests — and 
both in name and function he reminds one of Varuna The 
attributes of the world sovereign, such as upholding the cosmic 
order, magical power, giving of orders, and binding by means 
of fetters, are common to various ancient mythologies 18 

The view regarding the essential nature and personality of 
Savitr, which I find acceptable, may now be stated as follows 

rnSMUiT' Halfe (S-fc), 
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Savitr possesses, as has been shown above, all the characteristics 
of a god who stimulates, controls, and directs the cosmic order 
He is very often associated with the main implications of the 
concept of rta The Vedic poet must have originally thought of 
Savitr as the god who was responsible for stimulating directing, 
and controlling the world phenomena In other words, Savitr 
was, for Vedic poets, only another aspect of god Varuna A 
comparison of the characteristics of Savitr with those of Varuna, 
which will be attempted presently would clearly indicate that these 
two gods are, according to the Vedic poet, identical with each 
other The sovereign lord Varuna was viewed by the Vedic poets 
from a particular standp int, and special emphasis was put by 
them on certain of Varuna s peculiar functions It was nnder 
such definite circumstances that Varuna was glorified in the form 
of Savitr It may be suggested that the word sa\ itr derived from 
the root su was originally used in a very general adjectival sense, 
and, at this stage of usage, the word was employed with reference 
to several gods like Surya, Bhaga, Tvastr, etc It was only 
in later times that the epithet, which had then become almost 
a proper noun, was restricted to an aspect of Varuna But 
two facts definitely go against such a hypothesis With this 
hypothesis, Savitr will have to be placed in the category of Dhatr, 
Netr, etc , which possibility, however, has already been shown to be 
out of the question Secondly the connection of Savitr with other 
older gods of the BV is such as would favour his being regarded 
as an essentially old and prominent member of the pantheon of 
Vedic gods, -namely as an aspect of Varuna The association 
of Savitr with the concept of rta and consequently his implied 
identity with Varuna seem to be quite original in Vedic mythology 
What is the peculiar aspect of the world sovereign, Varuna 
which is represented by Savitr ? Before an attempt was made to 
answer this question it would be better to bring together the 
various features which are, in the Veda common to both Varuna 
and Savitr 

To begin with, it should be noted that in some Vedic 
passages Savitr and Varuna have been mentioned in such a 
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manner as would clearly bring out the identity of those two gods 5 
for instance, pra tv a muncanu \arunasya pafad yena tvdhadhndt 
sa\ ita suSe\ah ( X 85 24) Here the word Savita is used almost 
as another name of Varuna The same is the case as regards 
m 54 11, where Savitr is mentioned directly after Mitra and 
Varuna (III 54 10.) thus suggesting a close connection among 
these divinities The functions of Savitr m his capacity as a 
stimulator and director of the world order and the preserver of 
the cosmic ethical law (II 38 2, III 33 6, IV 53 4, X 34 8, 
139 3) are entirely similar to those of Varunaa (VI 70 1; 
VII 86 1, VIII 41 10, 42 1 ) Savitr is again closely associa- 
ted with other members of the circle of the Varuna mythology, 
namely, Aditi, Mitra, Aryaman Bhaga etc (Vll 38 4, 
66 1-4 ) By reason of his laws Savitr is said to become Mitra 
(V. 81 4) He is also often referred to as promoting rta 
(VII 38 2) Savitr plays a double role he sets in motion and 
also puts to rest all worldly activities, he is both prasavita and 
rmefanah(lV 53 6) This unique feature of Savitr’s character 
indicates m a convincing manner, that the word savitr was not 
merely an epithet suggesting the idea of stimulation In that 
case the two fold nature of Savitr would be quite inconsis- 
tent It is thus certain that the Vedic poet thought of Savitr as 
a distinct god wield mg complete control over all the phenomena 
of the world The usual exclusive epithet of Varuna, namely 
asura is employed in a very significant - and not merely conven- 
tional-manner with reference to Savitr also (I 35 7, 10, IV 
53 1) The word asura ( asu + possessive termination ra) had 
originally the special sense of a god possessing the greatest 
magical power rubsfance The epithet was, accordingly, origina- 
lly restricted to the magician sovereign lord of the world Varuna 
When Varuna was glorified m his peculiar aspect as Savitr, the 
epithet asura also was naturally transferred to the latter 

The chariot of Varuna (and Mitra ) is prominently described 
as shining like the sun ( I lz2 15 ) and as traversing the highest 
heaven (V 63 1) The omniform chariot of Savitr also is 
golden bright (I 35 2-3) and travels to the bright realms of th? 
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heaven where he is united with the rajs of the sun (V 81 3-4) 
Savitf puts on a tawny garment (IV 53 2), which may be 
compared to the golden glistening mantle of Varuna (I 25 13) 
Varuna and Savjtr are both connected with the nocturnal heaven 
(VII 8S 2, I 35 2) As a moral governor Vanina stands far 
above any other deity The spies of Varuna hre often mentioned 
(I 25 13 t VII 87 3) The sun is Varuna’s eye and is said to 
be reporting to him the deeds of men (VII 60 1) Savitr also 
is suryarainil ( X 139 1 ), and he declares men sinless to the sun 
(1 123 3) Varuna is the dispeller of falsehood (I 152 1, 
VII 60 5) and removes sin (II 28 5, V 85 7,8, VII 86 5> 
Similar are the characteristics of Savitr, who makes men sinless 
(IV 54 3) and drives away evil spirits (I 35 10, VII 38 7) 
In this connection it is very instructive to compare IV 54 3 
referring to Savitr 

aclttl yac cokrma dairy c jane 

(finoir dakfaih prabhuil purusaUaiaf 
dexefuca sautar nnlnttsefu ca 

t\ am no atra su\atad am gasab // 
with VII 89 5 addressed to Varuna, 

yat kim cedatn varurta dairy e jane 
’ bhidroham manttsytiicaramasl / 
aclttl yat tava dharma yuyopima 

ma nos tasmddtnaso dna rirtsah/l 

Here «c see that the traits of Varuna and Savitr in the matter 
of the removal of guilt are quite similar, so too are the evpres 
sions similar This fact seems to indicate that the identity of 
Varum and clew m. vfca to.wAs. Vwt Vedve 

Simitar features of Sasity arc also mentioned m other passages 
(I 35 11, VI 71 3. VII 38 3,45 4, VIII 27 12) Varuna 
is ©lien called a king (I 24 7), he is king of all both gods and 
men (II 27 10, X 132 4) of the whole world (V 85 3), and 
of all that exists ( VII 87 6 ) Much more frequently is Varupa 
called a universal monarch, sanvaj The signs of sovereignty are 
not absent even in Savitf The mantle of Savitf and tl e banner 
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Surya It is further said that even Surya himself makes his 
activity subserve Savitr (VII 45 2) and that Savitr impels Surya 
(I 35 9) Savitr, the asura, is said to be surveying the mid- 
region in the evening, and in that connection (I 35 7 ) the poet 
asks “ Where is Surya, now ? * Such references unequivocally 
suggest that Savitr was regarded, in the RF, as the controller of 
all the activities of the sun god It is, therefore, more than 
certain that the Vedic poets distinguished very clearly between 
the Vedic gods, Surya and Savitr, and that they looked upon 
Savitr as a god who is responsible for stimulating and directmg 
all the phenomena of the world, including the one connected with 
the sun god 

MACDONELL thinks that Savitr was originally a general 
epithet of Indian origin, applied later on, m a restricted manner, 
to the sun god as the typical stimulator 18 THOMAS* 3 seems to 
corroborate MACDONELL’S view that Savitr is the divine power 
of Surya personified These seem to be merely attempts to bring 
about a kind of compromise between the views of OLDENBERG 
and HILLEBRANDT The word savitr, may have been, in 
some cases, used as an epithet of Deva ( god ) in general This 
fact would perhaps merely indicate a stage when the present 
participle from the root jh had not been completely transformed 
into a proper name of a definite god It should be remembered that 
the descriptions of Savitr are not of a general character, so that 
they can be applied to any god in his capacity of a 4 stimulator ’ 
As MAX MULLER has said, the name Savitr may be of the nature 
of a general title, but it is never, on that account, applied to any 
enlivener, whether rain or moon, or wind 11 It will be presently 
shown that the characteristics of Savitr are indicative of a distinct 
Vedic god in his aspect of the stimulator of the world order 

ROTH compares Savitr with Greek Hermes, who is the 
usherer of day and night 15 But he does not seem to have taken 

12 Vtdtc Mythology 34, also JKAS27, 951 2 

13 £ J Thomas V<du Hjnws, 43 14 Op cit , 822ff 

15 ZDMG 24 306 Incidentally it may be pointed out that Keith 
( RPVU I 107) emphas ses the similarity of Pu$an to Hermes Also sec 
ScHROEtinH, Arsickt Religion It, 11 
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into consideration the other distinctive characteristics of Savitr 
Even after a long discussion, BERGAIGNE does not arrive at any 
definite conclusion regarding the essential personality of Savitr 16 
He, however, says that the nature of Savitr cannot be explained 
in terms of solar functions The distinction that Surya represents 
the physical orb of the sun god, while Saviir represents the inner 
presiding divinity of the sun god is, according to BERGAIGNE, 
not correct He refers to the implied identity of Savitr with 
Bhaga (IV 55 10, V 82 3, VI 50 13), and to the close connec- 
tion between Savitr and Prajapati (IV 53 2), between Savitr 
and Tvastr (IX 81 4, X 10 5), between Savitr and Pusan (IX 
81 4), and between Soma and Savttr (III 56 6, X 149 5) 
BERGAIGNE further emphasises the hermaphrodite nature of 
Savitr (III 38 8 ) remarking that Savitr combines in himself the 
characteristics of both sexes These are however, merely stray 
references, which obviously do not indicate the true nature of 
Savitr It may be that Savitr m his different capacities, as the 
benefactor who distributes wealth as the creator of the universe 
and the sustamer of the world order, as the nourisher of the crea- 
tures, etc , has been brought into close association with several 
Vedic gods This fact shows that the nature of Savitr is not 
identical exclusively with the natuie of any one of these gods 
but that it definitely includes and transcends the distinctive 
features of all these gods 

The above discussion will clearly indicate how the explana- 
tions regarding the true nature of Savitr proposed by OldEN- 
berg, IllLLEBRANDT, MACDONELL, THOMAS, ROTH, and 
BergAIGNE arc either one sided and incomplete or definitely 
beside the mark 17 A critical consideration of the views of these 
scholars has, however, led us so far to the follow mg mam 
conclusions 


16 A. Bebgaicne La religion lediquc tfapr&s U s h rnnti lu L g Vida, III, 
38-61 

17 Y Vek-kataramiah ( Pr Bh, May 1941) identifies Savitr with 
Aurora Boreal s 
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( 1 ) Savitr is not merely an abstraction divinity of the 
type of Dhatr, Netr etc It is therefore, not necessary to assume 
that Savitr belongs to a later phase of the Vedic religious thought 
and that, therefore, the conception underlying that god cannot 
be taken back beyond the Vedic mythology 

(2) The view that Savitr was originally conceived of as 
being identical withSurya is a misconception, which has originated 
on account of the fact that the main function of Savitr, namely, 
‘stimulation , is seen to have been attributed, to a restricted 
extent, also to the sun god As a matter of fact, however, the 
Vedic poets have clearly differentiated between these two gods 

(3 ) The word savitr is not always an epithet of a general 
character, so that it can be applied to any god in his capacity of 
' enlivener • More commonly, there is a specific divine persona- 
lity possessing its own essential nature which is presupposed by 
the name Savitr 

What then is the essential nature of Savitr 9 In order to 
understand it correctly, we have to analyse the eleven entire hymns 
addressed to that god and the 170 references made to him in the 
RVin such a way that only those characteristics of his personality 
are brought together which clearly distinguish him from other 
Vedic gods It is an indisputable fact that the Vedic poets are 
often in the habit of using stock phrases with reference to any 
and every god This their propensity has given rise to the 
innumerable repetitions m the Veda pointed out by BLOOM 
FIELD These common poetic formulas do not usually help us 
in estimating the character of a particular Vedic god We have, 
therefore, to base our views regarding the true and intrinsic 
nature of any god on the study of the tuvids or the exclusive 
characteristics mentioned in connection with that god 

A very prominent feature of the nature of Savitr is that the 
concept of the world order - rta- is often predominantly associa 
ted with his personality Savitr is the god who supports and 
sustains the whole world — yatha vi$\am hhmanam dharayisyatl 
(IV 54 4) He is s*ud to be mainly responsible for maintaining 
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the world order and the ethical laws, so much so that he ss 
regarded as setting the standard in that connection Inpancdiah 
krilati vrdta esatn de\a f\a sautd satyadharma (X 34 8) or 
de\a na smita satyadharmendro na tasthau samare dhananant 
(X 139 3) Waters are subject to the ordinance of Savitr* 
dpai cut asya \rata a mmrgrd (II 38 2), that achievement of 
Savnr is, indeed, inestimable ( IIC 38 8), the wind stops m his 
movement in obedience to Savitr’s i rata ay am cid veto ramate 
par tj man (II 38 2), Savitr has fixed the erstwhile flying moun- 
tains (IV 54 5), all great gods have to act up according to his 
law na yasyendro \aruno na nulro \ratamcryamd na minanli 
rudrah (II 38 9), Savitr assigns to Indra and other gods their 
abodes in mountains (IV 54 5), other gods follow Savitr's lead; 
no god dare resist his ordinance (II 38 7, 9, V 82 2), various 
gods carry out their distinctive functions only under the stimula- 
tion given by Savitr (V 81, X 139 1) Whatever Savitr, the 
god of beautiful hands, orders cannot be contravened or trans- 
gressed, his law stands as eternal truth 
naframiye santur dan y asya tad 

yalhd viivam bhmanam dhdrayisyati ( 
yat prlhivya lanmanna s\angunr 

■\arsman dnah small salyom asya tat // ( IV 54 4 ) 
Savitr is Ihe lord of what moves and what is stationary (IV 
53 6) He is the supporter of the heavens (IV 53 2, X 149 4) 
and is once said to have fixed the earth with bonds and made the 
sky firm m the rafterless space (X 149 1) It is again Savitr 
who sets in motion the chariot of Asvins (I 34 10) It is also 
uc/htc 1ms, tahASt that savcczI affzws of ttw. utacVi, huge, zwi scaztt, 
are set going (I 124 I, II 38 Iff) The Athanaveda clearly 
ordains (VI 23 3) de\asya sauluh sa\e karma krmantu 
manusah 

These references to Savitr m various Vedic passages provide 
us with a definite starting point for ascertaining the true nature 
and personality of that Vedic god In a very large number of 
passages, Savitf is associated with the concept of rta It has been 
indicated above that already a stage had been reached m the 
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evolution of what may be called the proto- Ary an religious 
thought when it was positively assumed that this vast and infinite 
universe was not a lawless chaos, but that it presupposed a well 
defined cosmic order operating behind all world phenomena The 
proto Aryans had also developed a mythological counterpart 
of that concept — a god who was responsible for seeing that 
this rta functioned regularly and without break That god 
was consequently looked upon as the sovereign lord of the 
universe, as the ruler, who sustained the law— cosmic and ethical - 
and who directed and regulated the world phenomena He held 
the whole world bound down by means of his fetters, so that it 
should not go astray from its regular well defined course, and 
when he found that his ordinance was broken, he punished the 
offender also by means of his fetters The working of the cosmic 
order was, however, beyond the ken of human beings The god, 
who controlled that cosmic order and made it function m an 
exceedingly perfect but incomprehensible manner, was therefore, 
naturally regarded as the greatest magician and was usually 
associated with majestic magic power, maya or amati m 

It is, indeed suggested that many ancient mythologies have 
this concept of the world order and more particularly of the 
magician sovereign lord who sees that that cosmic order works 
without hindrance or break Just as in the JU' we have Varuna, 
and m the Avesta Ahura Mazda, so in germanic religions, we 
find this world sovereign represented as Odin Similarly the 
Lappish have conceived of a sort of ‘ Welten mann’, in whom we 
may see a counterpart of Vedic Varuna A god of the Thrakians 
is called Darzales — ■* god of bondage ’ as the name suggests — and 
both in name and function he reminds one of Varuna The 
attributes of the world sovereign, such as upholding the cosmic 
order, magical power, giving of orders, and binding by means 
of fetters, are common to various ancient mythologies 18 

The view regarding the essentia! nature and personality of 
Savitr which I find acceptable, may now be stated as follows 

* 8 „ J 6 * H G, uvtert Dtr anseht ^tltbingmd Htdand Halle (Saak). 
I *23, tJ/ it 15l.407.eie f 
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Sayitr possesses, as has been shown above, ah the characteristics 
of a god who stimulates, controls, and directs the cosmic order 
He is very often associated with the mam implications of the 
concept of rta The Vedic poet must have originally thought of 
Savitr as the god who was responsible for stimulating, directing, 
and controlling the world phenomena In other words, Savitr 
was, for Vedic poets, only another aspect of god Varuna A 
comparison of the characteristics of Savitr with those of Yaruna, 
which will be attempted presently would clearly Indicate that these 
two gods are, according to the Yedic poet, identical with each 
other The sovereign lord Varuna was viewed by the Vedic poets 
from a particular standp mt, and special emphasis was put by 
them on certain of Varuna’s peculiar functions It was nnder 
such definite circumstances that Varuna was glorified m the form 
of Savitr It may be suggested that the word sautr derived from 
the root su was originally used in a very general adjectival sense, 
and, at this stage of usage, the word was employed with reference 
to several gods like Surya, Bhaga, Tvastr, etc It was only 
in later times that the epithet, which had then become almost 
a proper noun, was restricted to an aspect of Varuna But 
two facts definitely go against such a hypothesis With this 
hypothesis, Savitr will have to be placed in the category of Dhatr, 
Netr, etc , which possibility, however, has already been shown to be 
out of the question Secondly the connection of Savitr with other 
older gods of the RV is such as would favour his being regarded 
as an essentially old and prominent member of the pantheon of 
Vedic gods, - namely as an aspect of Varuna The association 
of Savitr with the concept of rta and consequently his implied 
identny with Varuna seem to be quite original in Vedic mythology 

What is the peculiar aspect of the world sovereign Varuna 
which is represented by Savitr? Before an attempt was made to 
answer this question it would be better to bring together the 
various features which are m the Veda common to both Varuna 
and Savitr 

To begin with, it should be noted that tn some Vedic 
passages Savitr and Varuna have been mentioned in such a 
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manner as would clearly bring out the identity of those two gods i 
for instance pra t\a muncami \arunasya paiad yena S\fibadhnat 
sauta suieiah (X 85 24 ) Here the word Savita is used almost 
as another name of Varuna The same is the case as regards 
III 54 11 where Savitr is mentioned directly after Mitra and 
Vanina ( III 54 10 ) thus suggesting a close connection among 
these divinities The functions of Savitr m his capacity as a 
stimulator and director of the world order and the preserver of 
the cosmic ethical law (II 38 2, III 33 6, IV 53 4; X 34 8; 
139 3) are entirely similar to those of Varunaa (Vi 70 1; 
VII 86 I, VIII 41 10, 42 I ) Savitr is again closely associa- 
ted with other members of the circle of the Varuna mythology, 
namely, Aditi, Mitra, Aryaman, Bhaga, etc (Vll 38 4, 
66 1-4) By reason of his laws Savitr is said to become Mitra 
(V 81 4) He is also often referred to as promotirig rta 
(VII 38 2) Savitr plays a double role he sets in motion and 
also puts to rest all worldly activities, he is both prasavita and 
tmeianah (IV 53 6 ) This unique feature of Savitr’s character 
indicates m a convincing manner, that the word savitr was not 
merely an epithet suggesting the idea of stimulafion in that 
case the two-fold nature of Savitr would be quite inconsis- 
tent It is thus certain that the Vedic poet thought of Savitr as 
a distinct god wielding complete control over all the phenomena 
of the world The usual exclusive epithet of Varuna, namely 
asura, is employed m a very significant - and not merely conven- 
tional-manner with reference to Savitr also (I 35 7, 10, IV 
53^ 1 ) The word asura ( asu -f possessive termination ra) had 
originally the special sense of a god possessing the greatest 
magical power rubstance The epithet was, accordingly, origina- 
lly restricted to the magician sovereign lord of the world, Varuna 
When Varuna was glorified in his peculiar; g.-yjvid. as, the. 

epithet asura also was naturally transferred to the latter 

The chariot of Varuna (and Mitra) is prominently described 
as shining like the sun (I U2 15) and as traversing the highest 
heaven (V 63 1) The ommform chariot of Savitr also is 
golden bright (I 35 2-3) and travels to the bright realms of tfi? 
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heaven where he is united with the rajs or the sun (V 81 3-4) 
Savitf puts on a tawny garment (IV 53 2), which may be 
compared to the golden ghstemng mantle of Vanina (I 25 13) 
Varuna and Savitf are both connected with the nocturnal heaven 
(vrr 88 2, I 35 2) As a moral governor Varuna stands far 
above any other deny The spies of Varunahrc often mentioned 
(I 25 13, VII 87 3) The sun is Vanina s eye and is said to 
be reporting to him the deeds of men (VII 60 1) Savitr also 
is suryaraiml ( X 139 1 ), and he declares men sinless to the sun 
(1 123 3) Varuna is the dispcller of falsehood (I 152 1, 
VII 60 5) and removes sm(31 28 5, V 85 7,8, VII 86 5) 
Similar arc the characteristics of Savitr, who makes men sinless 
(IV 54 3) and drives away evil spirits (I 35 10, VII 38 7) 
In this connection it is very instructive to compare IV 54 3 
referring to Savitr 

acittl yac cakrnia danyc jane 

dtnair dakfaih probhutl purusahataf 
dc\ esu ca sax i tar manvsefu ca 

ham no air a suxatad anagasab fj 
with VII 89 5 addressed to Varuna, 

yat kim cedant rarupa dairy c jane 
' bhulroham manusyuicaramasi / 
acini yal tara dltarnia yuyopima 

via nos tasimdcnaso di\ a rtrisah/l 

Here we sec that the traits of Varuna and Savitr in the matter 
of the removal of guilt an. quite similar so too arc the espres 
sions similar Tins fact seems to indicate that the identity of 
Varuna and Savitr was clear in the minds of the Vcdic poets 
Similar features of Savitf are also mentioned in other passages 
(I 35 II, M 71 3. MI 38 3,45 4, VIII 27 12) Vanina 
i* often called a ling (I 24 7), he is king of all both gods and 
men (II 27 10, X 132 4) or the whole world (V 85 3), and 
of all that exists (VII 87 6) Much more frequently is Varupa 
called a universal monarch, samraf The signs of sovereignty arc 
not absent even m Savitf The mantle of Savitr and the banner 
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which he is said to be bearing in his hand (IV 53 2, 13 2, 14 2) 
are surely indicative of bis royalty S3vitf bestow s immortality 
and other blessings not only on the Rbhus (I 110 3 ), hut also on 
other gods (IV 54 2, 5, 6, V 81 1 ) Varuna is also called the 
wise guardian and bestower of immortality ( VIII 42 2 ) The 
descriptions of Savitr as leading the dead to their respective places 
(X 17 4) and his mention in connection with funeral rites 
( AV XII 2 48 Gatapatha Br XIII 8 3 3) would remind one 
of the close association of Vanina with Yama ths god of the 
dead(X 14 7) Further Savitr is like Varuna, the dispeller 
of bad dreams (V 82 4 ) 

Two more features of the essential nature of Savitr remind 
us of Varuna’s personality Varuna, as the sovereign lord of the 
universe and as the preserver of law, is usually associated with 
pafas or fetters He uses them in a two fold manner He binds 
down the world by means of these fetters, so that it should not 
swerve from its well defined course, he also binds, with these 
fetters, the offenders who break his law (I 24 15 , 25 21, VI 
74 4, X 85 24) Savitr is similarly described as binding down 
the world with fetters in order that the cosmic order should be 
preserved intact 

savita yantraih prthmmaramnad 

askambhane savita dyam adrmhat / 

asvamnadhuksad dhummantanksam 

aturte baddham savita samudratn // ( X 149 1 ) 

It has already been pointed out that the Taut Sam (119) 
also speaks of the fellers of Savilt It should be noted that no 
god who does not belong to the Varuna rla mythological com- 
plex, is normally associated in the Veda, with fetters The 
mention of the bandage by St-i-.H ( X 1) iVitroW therefore, 
in itself be sufficient proof of h.s tdenttty with Varuna Another 
significant rcature or the Savitr mythology is the frequent mention 
of Oman The word amati is used in a special sense with refe- 
rence to Sav.tr Out of the nine places where that word occurs 
ibo ^ ,n f ° Ur places ,l ,s directly connected with Savitr (III 
38 8, VII 38 1,2, 45.3) It occurs also m wdF (VII 14 . 2 ) 
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The Ntghantu gives the word armti as a synonym of riipa , 19 
GELDNER 20 and NEISSER 21 understand it in the sense of " pecu- 
liar form, pattern, or structure ” The word rvpa has retained, 
in later literature, the sense of a 4 mystical, occult form * A 
critical study of the passages, where the word amati occurs, leads 
one to the conclusion that, to the Vedic poet, amati denoted 
some mighty splendour - a magical form - something almost like 
the maya of Mttravarunau ( V 63 4) !2 It is very often descri- 
bed as a supernatural miracle This fact brings Savitr and 
Vanina quite close to each other Varuna, like Savitr, is said to 
be possessing such magical power ( III 61 7, V 85 5 ), by means 
of which he and Mitra make the sun cross the sky and obscure it 
with cloud and ram (V 63 4) So the epithet, maym, is 
primarily applied to Varuna among the gods (VI 14, VII 
28 4, X 99 10) The concepts of amati and maya are quite 
similar and belong primarily to the Varuna mythology The 
counterparts of Varuna in other ancient mythologies are also 
invested with such magical power This magical power, amati 
or maya, is a necessary constituent of the whole rta ideology 
Bergaigne lias pointed out, 21 m this connection, that the acti- 
vity suggested by the root su is very often (X 99 7, 137 4, AV 
VI 119 3, VII 53 6) characterised by some form of mystical 
or magical power The root su denotes not just ordinary stimu- 
lation, but stimulation which has some form of magic underlying 
it — a sort of ‘ magical charging ’ The root sil is sometimes 
used in this sense also with reference to Varuna himself (II 28 9) 
Savitr, whose activity is described by the employment of several 
forms of the root su, is, therefore, clearly the world magician, 
whose ways regarding the direction and control of the world order 
are entirely impenetrable to the human mind 

It lhu3 becomes abundantly clear that Savitr is only an 
aspect of Varuna, a ‘Hypostase* of Varuna He represents the 


19 Ai£Adnfn HI 7 

20 Geuiner, RV in AusuM 1 Glcssar, 13 

21 Neisser, Z um lysrtniuch Jit RpveJa I, 75-77 

22, IVZKM 13, 320 23 Op cit,Ul, «I-H 
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world sovereign Varuna as seen from a distinct point of view and 
in a distinct attitude What is this peculiar aspect of Varuna, 
which is so much glorified by the Vedic poets through the hymns 
addressed to Savitr ? 

An analysis of the Vedic hymns addressed to Savitr brings 
forth very prominently one unique feature of the personality and 
activity of that god In the descriptions of Savitr, the movement 
of his hands and fingers is particularly emphasised by the Vedic 
poets In the case of no other Vedic god is this feature so conspi 
cuously noticeable Savitr raises aloft his strong golden arms 
which extend to the ends of the whole world (II 38 2, IV 14 2, 
53 4, VI 71 5, VII 45 2) His arms are golden (I 35 
9-10 ), broad (II 8 2), and beautiful ( III 33 6 ) By his out- 
stretched hands Savitr blesses and enlivens all beings and directs 
all movement m the world The raising of arms by Savitr is so 
characteristic that a similar action on the part of other gods is 
often compared with it Agni raises his arms like Savitr 
(I 95 7), Usas extends light as Savitr extends his arms (VII 
79 2), Brhaspati is implored by means of hymns of praise 
upraised like the arms of Savitr (I 190 3) Savitr is supSm 
(III 33 6), prthupam (II 38 2), hirartyapam (I 35 9), 
hiranyahasta (I 35 10), svangun (IV 54 4), etc In the 
Tattt Sam (IV 1 6 3) too it is said deiasfva savifo 
‘d vapalu supamh svangtirih subahur uta scktya This peculiar 
gesture of Savitr by means of his huge golden hands was 
so deeply rooted in the mind of the Vedic poet that, even in 
the later brahmanic literature the constellation hasta was 
regarded as sacred to Savitr presumably m accordance with the 
bandhuta ideology BERGAIGNE rightly observes** that the 
raising of the arms by Savitr does not represent merely the 
spreading of the rays of the sun This gesture on the part of 
Savitr, which is so often and so prominently described, must have 
had some special and deeper significance By his widely stretched 
out anus Savitr gather s together the beings and then lets them 

Iir ] 4 lTi TmU ‘ Sarfl IV 4 10 2 ( hash nakfatrah sav U deeali ), Tail! Br 
111 * 1 lla 25 Op ett. III, 46, 
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free He distributes life and motion among all beings The great 
sovereign of the universe spreads out, every morning and every 
evening his gigantic hands and thus sets the whole cosmic order 
working This peculiar gesticulation of Savitr is typical, on the 
one hand, of the commandant of the universe giving orders, and, 
on the other hand, of the great world magician producing his 
magnificent magic The Vedic poets were so thoroughly 
impressed by the sovereignty and the magic power of the world- 
sovereign Varuna that they glorified them through this most 
profound imagery The Vedic poets believed that they could see, 
every morning and every evening the otherwise invisible and 
imperceptible world magician actually in the action of giving 
orders and producing magic by means of his out stretched 
majestic hands Continually from day to day, when light and 
darkness change places, one sees the giant hands of the comman- 
dant of the universe stretched out to the ends of the sky in the 
peculiar gesticulation of a magician overlord At the beckoning 
of Savitr, the sun is set into motion in the morning Aivins 
take up to their paths men get up and start their activities In 
the evening however when the order is given by the comman- 
dant magician - the peculiar gesticulation of his gigatic out- 
stretched hands being then seen in the west - the sun leaves his 
routine the night draws together the threads of darkness and 
puts them like a veil over the earth the moon comes out as the 
watchman of the night, and the stars in the east hasten up to 
obey the behest of Savitr *® Savitr is further said to be raising 
his voice in order to establish firmly his law — a feature which is 
also indicative of the same essential character of that god 
apra ramvisi div^ani parthna 

ilokarn devaft krnute svaya dharmane / 
pra balm asrak sauta sawnani 

tmeia}an prastn annak tublnr jagat // (IV 53 3) 
The visible occult gesture of the majestic hands of the magi 
cian sovereign lord Savitr, thus brings about the interchange of 


26 Qf Gumtebt, Op at , 160 
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the grandest contrasts in nature — of day and night, of light and 
darkness of activity and rest, of motion and static condition 
(II 38 1 ff ) The sovereign of the world, Varuna, is by nature 
utterly incomprehensible He is, however described in his 
particular aspect of 4 giver of orders’ and 4 producer of magic ’ 
That is Savitr of the RV — a representation of Varuna in his 
special gesture as the commandant and the magician of the 
world a gesture which is easily the most impressive and at the 
same time the most expressive of the essential personality and 
nature of that god 

[ The concept of the world sovereign, with the gamt hands 
reaching to the ends of the sky upraised in a gesticulation of 
ordering and producing magic cannot be said to have been 
restricted only to the Vcdic mythology According to GUNTERT, 
it may be discovered in other ancient mythologies also In 
this connection, he has set forth the evidence derived from 
nordic rock paintings 21 These paintings show a manly form with 
an axe in the right hand, which he raises up together with his left 
hand ( a rock painting from BacJca near Brastad ) A similar 
figure is also represented in a rock painting from Kinnekule By 
the side of the figure there is the 4 wheel of the sun ’ and the 
4 foot print » In this representation, the right hand appears so 
very big when compared with the left that one is inclined to 
think that the representation must be that of some mythological 
figure The two gigantic hands jn an upraised position, with 
particularly distinctive five fingers on each of them, are to be 
seen in a prehistoric figure of a god represented in a painting 
from Brecke near Brastad In a painting from Tanum one sees 
the god with both the gamt hands upraised, the right one bearing 
a spear The spear seems to be indicative of power and soverei- 
gnty It is undoubtedly a representation of a god who gives 
orders in this peculiar attitude Similar figures of the god 4 with 
majestic hands * are also discovered in Southern Russia and the 
Caucasus region On a rock painting from Backa near Brastad 


27 Op cit, 162-169 
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m Bohuslan, the god with big hands is represented as holding a 
long rope m his bands This feature is clearly indicative of the 
fact that the god of huge majestic hands - prthupam Savitr - is 
identical with the god possessing a long rope - that is, Varuna 
with his fetters It is thus suggested that the mythological 
concept of Vedic Savitr is represented pictonally on the nordic 
rock-paintings belonging to the ancient bronze age 28 ] 

[First published An mh of lh« Lhnndarhir Oriental Jiwenreh Institute 
( ABORI 1 ‘20, 1M0 ‘293-316. 

Reprinted in a revised form rstlalpanyiaa ( Raj e*h vara Sa'tri Dravid F»l t 
Vol ), Allahabad, 1971, Eoglsb Section, 1-21 ] 


28 According to Gustert ( Qp ctl , 16a) one may visualize, on the 
strength of the evidence of this common tel giom heritage of the mdogerraanic 
peoples in the form of ‘ l he god with bg hands , the prehistoric locality of 
those peoples comprising the abodes of the Nosdics m the west and extending 
over the Thraluan region to the abodes of the Aryans in die east Guntert 
further suggest) ( 1 66-67 J that the Aiestan counterpart of the Vedic Savitf may 
be seen in the demoniac, yawn produc ng, long handed, golden female divinity 
(once in Tt 18,2 also represented as male ) BUsyasta It is pointed out that 
Savitr, like Indra, is transformed into a demon jn the Austa acd that only one 
of his activities, namely, putting people to rest ( sleep ), is exclusively stressed 
there 
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Paradoxical as it may seem, one will all the same be justified 
m saying that the Vedic researches have been the earliest and the 
richest among the indological researches and still the unsolved 
Vedic problems are the greatest in number among the indologi 
cal problems Particularly the field of Vedic mythology cannot 
be said even now to have been fully and satisfactorily exploited 
Varuna, for example is the most august and greatly elevated 
divinity m the pantheon of Vedic gods and still his essential 
character remains enigmatic This paradox may appear to be 
still more striking 1 What is it that gave Varuna the exalted 
position which he holds in the Rgveda ( RF) ? Why, in spite of 
the comparatively small number of hymns dedicated to his praise, 
is he regarded, by the side of Indra, as the greatest of the gods 
of the RV> Why, again in certain cases, is he represented as 
being far superior to Indra - sometimes even as the God among 
gods'? 

Broadly speaking any hypothesis regarding the essential 
nature of a Vedic god, in order to be proper and correct, should 
fulfil the following conditions 

( 1 ) We should be m a position to present, on the basis of 
that hypothesis, a complete picture of that god as far as possible 
consistent with his essential characteristics as described in the 
Veda, his peculiar relation with other Vedic gods and the mam 
conceptions with which he is associated m a special way in the 
Veda 

( 2 ) From the point of view of the b.istocy of mUsjwxl, the 
hypothesis should normally make it possible to connect that god 
satisfactorily with the Indo European (IE } religious thought. 
If, however, the conception underlying that god were to be 
regarded as being the result of foreign influence or as being 
purely an indigenous growth, that fact too should be historically 
explainable 
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(3) The hypothesis should further make it possible to 
account reasonably for the later modifications in the nature of 
that god in the classical Indian mythology 

(4) Finally, the hypothesis should be based on sound 
philological grounds Since mythology is hut an old form of 
language, all conclusions regarding the god's personality should 
be corroborated by definite linguistic facts 

It is intended here to make a fresh approach to the Varuna- 
problcm on these lines 

Let us first try to present, in a general way, a connected 
picture of Vanina and his greatness, through, a constructive 
analysis of the Vedic hymns directly addressed to him as well as 
of other “Vedic references 1 


Vanina is preeminently called the asura ( I 35 7,11 27 10, 
VII 65 2, VIII 42 1 ) and is often glorified as the upholder of 
the cosmic law, rta (1 23 5 ) He is rtasya gopa or rtavan par 
excellence His ordinances aie constantly said to be fixed, which 
fact gives him the significant title, dhrtavrata He is the regulator 
of waters (II 28 4, V 85 6, VII 64 2), indeed, all natural 
phenomena are controlled and directed by this god The gods 
themselves follow Vanina’s law (VIII 41 7) and are incapable 
of obstructing in any way the proper functioning of that law The 
divine dominion of Varuna is often referred to with the word 
maya, magic power On account of this ma)d, Varuna fields 
supreme sovereignty over the whole universe, which is said to 
have been originally created by him He is the imperial ruler, 
samraj, of all, both gods and men (X 132 4, JI 27 10), of the 
whole world ( V 85 3), ami of all that exists Net even the 


1 The Fallowing Vedic passages among otLes, sr- i-Ttv- 

sentative or Varuna s personality and tree n2 > ‘ 
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slightest activity in nature and in human and animal life passes 
unnoticed by him The rising and the setting of the sun, the 
falling of rams, the growth of vegetation, the flowing of rivers, 
the flying of birds, even the winking of the eye are governed by 
the subtly working law of Varuna In his capacity of the world- 
sovereign, Varuna is said to be commanding a large band of 
spies (I 25 13, VI 67 5, VII 61 3, 87 3), who, being 
undeceived, undismayed, and wise, observe keenly all the happen- 
ings m the universe and report to their master, without delay, 
any cases of lapse from and transgression of that law The 
overlord, Varuna, himself has the sun for his eye (I 115 1, 
VI 51 1 , VII 61 1 ), so that he can supervise unobstructedly 
the happenings in the universe and the activities of human beings 
Varuna’s golden abode is in the highest heaven (V 67 2'), there 
he occupies his seat, which is great, very lofty, and firm on 
account of a thousand columns It is the duty of the all seeing 
sun, together with other spies, to go to the dwelling of Varuna 
and report the deeds of men ( VII 60 1 ) Varuna is the un- 
failing witness of men’s truth and falsehood (VII 49 3) He 
perceives all that exists between the heaven and the earth and all 
that is beyond , none can escape from Varuna by fleeing even far 
beyond the sky ( A V IV 16 4-5) 

This vast expanse of the world is not an irregular chaos It 
is bound down by the pdSa (or pahs ) of Vanina into a well- 
regulated whole It is cosmos The law of Varuna, ria, works 
in a subtle but most effective manner throughout the universe 
This is, indeed, the may a of the great asura ' And if any perpe- 
trator of crime against this cosmic law and, by logical extension, 
also against the moral law, is found, he is forthwith punished 
With the pd ia of Varuna The pd<a of Varuna, which thus 
seems to be serving a double purpose, JS positively an exclusive 
feature of that god The great asura is, therefore, approached in 
great awe, and prayers for mercy are addressed to lum But this 
world sovereign, characterised by all the glory of an oriental ruler, 
is often very relentless in matters partaming to the proper 
conduct of his h\v It is Varuna who creates the universe and 
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guards the cosmic law As a moral governor also Yaruna stands 
far above any other deity He is the strongest barrier against 
every type of falsehood This ethical idealisation is perhaps the 
most outstanding feature of Varuna’s personality His epithets, 
asura, rnayirt dhrtavrata, rtenan, etc , point to lus same essential 
nature 

Another significant peculiarity of Yaruna is his special asso- 
ciation with Mitra and the Adilyas Mitra and Varuna are often 
inseparably bound to each other, and Varuna is represented, in 
the Veda, as the highest among the Adityas Together with them 
he forms an independent circle of Yedic divinities, to whom is 
principally entrusted the guardianship of law, cosmic and moral 
Their main characteristic is not the achievement of enormous 
exploits, as in the case of Indra, they govern the law which 
regulates the whole universe A very striking parallel of this 
circle of Vedic gods is found in the Avestan religion where Ahura 
Mazdah Mithra, and Atnesa Spentas also foim a similar group 
They too represent the supreme heavenly sovereignty 

The eminence of Varuna as the creator of the universe, as 
the world sovereign, as the protector of law. and as the moral 
governor of mankind, had developed, in the Veda, to such an 
enormous extent that there naturally arose a unique malry for 
supremacy between him and Indra, the other paramount god of 
the Vedic pantheon Several Vedic references are indicative of 
this rivalry which forms unquestionably one of the most impor- 
tant features of the Vedic mythology It may be mentioned in 
this context, that m marked contrast with Indra and many other 
Vedic gods, Varuna has no myths related to him, consequently, 
the anthropomorphism of his personality is more fully developed 
on the moral spiritual rather than the physical side 

The personality of Yaruna is shrouded, m the Veda, with a 
mysterious and majestic grandeur His unapproachable raagm 
licence and awe inspiring power, his inexorable austerity and 
incomprehensibly divine wisdom inspire the Vedic seer to an 
pnxtous but commanding worship and self abnegation rather than 
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to expressions of frank and friendly confidence All traces of 
human weakness that are clearly perceplible in the character of 
India are conspicuously absent in Varuna’s character The seer 
of a Vedic passage seems to have summarised substantially the 
true Vedic character of Vanina when he says of him, sato asya 
raja ( VII 87 6 ) 

What conclusions regarding the personality and the essential 
nature of Varuna can be drawn from the Vedic evidence adduced 
above ? Does Varuna represent any power of nature, and, if so, 
which f Can we trace the conception underlying this god to 
other IE religions f How did the personality of this god develop 
in the later Hindu mythology ? 

Before directly approaching these problems regarding the 
Vedic god Varuna, in a constructive manner, we may begin by 
critically examining the several earlier theories about Varuna by 
applying to them the tests mentioned above 

The most common view, put forth by scholars like ROTH, 
Darmesteter Hopkins, Bohnenberger, l von Schroe- 
DER, and Bloomfield,* is to regard Varuna as the sky god 
Even HiLLEBRANDT had originally subscribed to this view, 
though he latei on revised his opinion 2 3 This theory is mainly 
based on the name Varuna, which is derived by these scholars 
from the root vr, 4 to cover’ or ' to encompass* To the simple 
minds of the ancient people, it was argued by them, the sky 
actually seemed to be covering or encompassing the earth and 
all that it contained Those ancient people accepted unhesita- 
tingly the impressions conveyed to them by their senses, and the 
blue vault of the sky was for them actually a vault, solid and 


2 Roth, PW under Varuna, ZDMG 6 69 ff J Darmesteter, , U 

supreme dans la mythology indo europ enne , RHR 1 30a, Ormazd et 
Amman, Pans 1877, E J Hopkins Rtligons of Ind a 70 ff, PAOS 16 cxlviu, 
K Bounenberobr Dor attend ache Colt Vamna noth dm Ludtm da iiV, 
Tubingen 1P93, L von Set roeder Articfit Ftl gi C n I, *22 ff 11 ?KM 9. 
109-132 225-253. M Bloom weld Tht Ii,l s on of fa \tdas, p 137, Gun 
ViOLB, The ge,i lanme tn ifcs figveda 
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immutable, covering everything It was further believed that this 
theory was substantially corroborated by the apparent identity 
from the linguistic point of view, of the two names, Varuna and 
Ouranos, the Greek sky god Varuna was according to these 
scholars, none other than the Vedic counterpart of Greek 
Ouranos There was, however, already one sky god in the Vedic 
pantheon, namely Dyaus This god can be shown, on the 
strength of philological and mythological evidence, to have been 
common to almost all IE religions What then was the necessity 
of a second sky god ? Schroeder explains this contingency by 
saying that Dyaus and Varuna represent two different aspests of 
the sky Dyaus represents the bright and shining day sky, while 
in Varuna, the pervading and the all encompassing nature of the 
Sky is particularly emphasised Varuna may be said to be the 
‘firmament’ m contrast to Djaus, who is the ‘shining sky* 
Since this encompassing or pervading nature is conspicuously 
realisable through the starry vault of the night sky, Varuna is 
closely associated with the night m kV hymns It is suggested 
by SCHROEDER that when the Indians and the Iranians lived 
together as one common cultural group they glorified a sky god 
as the creator of the universe Varuna and Ahura Mazdab, 
whose common mythological heritage can hardly be questioned, 
represent two independent developments of this original Aryan 
god RF passages like 

sa ksnpah pan sasxaje nymro may a) a dadhe sa i iham pan 
darSatah / 

tasya \emranu t ratamusastisro avordhay an nabhanta 
many ake same I/ (VIII 41 3) 
pan dbaniam marnxr ad \arunasya puro gaye vtsie de\a anti 
vratani nabhemtamanyake same // ( VIII 41 7 ) 
tisro dyavo mhita anfarasimn ttsro bhumirtiparah 
sadvtdbanah ( 

grtso raja varunaicakra etam dm prenkbam hiranyayam 
Jubbe ham f( (VII 87 5) 
would however clearly indicate that the Vedic Varuna is defim 
tely closer in conception to that original sky god of the Aryans 
& 
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Mura Mazdah, on the other hand, was, in later times, greatly 
spiritualised and idealised by Zarathusthra m his reform move- 
ment BORTHOLOMAE, DARMESTETER, EGGERS, and SPIE- 
GEL maintain, 4 all the same that Ahura Mazdah also is the 
abstraction of the idea of sky In Avesta, \arena is the name of 
a mythological land which is said to be cathrugaosha The 
linguistic affinity between the words, varuna and \ arena, is 
supposed to be quite evident This mythological locality, it is 
suggested, is to be identified with the expanse of the sky ‘ with its 
four comers* It may be remembered, in this connection, that, 
in the Veda Varuna too is said to be caturamka 5 6 7 * This was 
considered to be another piece of evidence in favour of the sky- 
theory Attempts have also been made to connect the word 
varuna linguistically with Armenian (Arm ) garun which means 
the bright sky 9 In the course of time, however, there began, m 
the evolution of the Vedic religious thought, the process of spiri- 
tualisation, which all nature gods had to undergo at some stage 
of their career Varuna thereby rose from the ‘ sky ' to be the 
* god of the sky », presiding over all the natural phenomena of 
which the sky is the foundation and the scene, and, in the later 
development, he finally came to be regarded as the supreme 
embodiment and guardian, as well as the maker, of the law 
which controlled those phenomena of nature The transition 
from the guardianship of the cosmic order to that of the moral 
order was then merely a matter of logical extension * The sun is 
described, in the Veda, to be the eye of Varuna (I 115 1 , VI 51 
1, VII 61 1 ), this could be best understood only if Varuna were 


4 cr Baetuolouae, ED 10. 267, Darmesteter, Omazd it Ahnman, 
I85ff ^ DtT amChi Go,t M,lra 31 » Spiegel, Anschi PerioJi , 

ttJl 5 WOr 1 CatUTtm ' ka ,n however, under 

Hood by Celo*-er, in 1 is translation, as refemng to Agni 

6 Patrubavy, Ethnelogueht MtUeJungin aai Ungam, Vol 5 

7 One be remndtd m (h„ eonleot „r Ihe’ following 

-orf, of knn, ■/.«, D nge «HUta do, Cen,, , „„ ,„J, „„ d 
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regarded as the sly god MAX MULLER recognises in the 
physical Vanina only the 'starry* night side 9 while K.NAUER, 4 
■who connects the name Varuna with iarna, ' black colour, * 
emphasises 1 darkness 1 as the main characteristic of that god and 
therefore identifies Vanina with the * night sky ’ of the ur IE 
period 

It must be said with regard to this theory, which primarily 
identifies Varuna with Greek Ouranos and thus regards him as 
a sky god, that it ts based on a fundamentally incorrect etymo 
logy It will be found that all derivatives in the u themes, from 
the root vr, ‘ to cover*, with which the Gk word, Ouranos, is 
usually philologically connected, always show a long vowel for 
instance, Sk vorulnr, vonriro, stmrffm, atefc Gk niter, niter, 
eruto If, therefore, the word \aruna were to be derived from the 
root ir, ‘to cover ’, one would naturally expect to find urriZna 
with long rfi Thus there do exist serious philological objections 
to the acceptance of the equatton, Varuna =? Ouranos OLDEN- 
BERO speaks of phonetic difficulties in this connection 10 MAC- 
DONELL refers m his Veche Mythology u to the view of Joh 
SCHMIDT, namely, that it was not so easy, as it would seem, to 
connect Varuna with Ouranos Lately the French scholar, 
DUMEZIL, has again assumed the identity of Varuna and Oura- 
nos, but he derives those two words from quite a different root 
and consequently draws quite a different conclusion regarding the 
personality of Varuna 19 As regards the suggestion that Vedic 
Vanina may be connected with Arm garttn, HUBSCHMANN has 
clearly shown that those words have hardly anything to do with 


8 Max Muller India Hhal can it teach us IB99, p 19a 

9 F Knader, * Ubcr Varuiii Urjptuos' , PICO 14, I t, 222 

10 JidV, 190, f n 2 Indeed Oldens erg ( gDAIG 50 GO) asks whether 
one should at all seek for an idg etymology far the word varuna See 
Schsoeder tt'ZKM 9, 118 Alio see Mmux, JA 1907, II, 156 ff 

11 l At Addenda anti Corrigenda (rer p 29 note 21 ) 

12 G Dumezil, Ouranos l aruna Pans 1 934 According to Dumezil, 
in the tripartite IE mythology Varuna belongs to the class of Moral Divi 
niues— to the lop le\ el of joint joineignty [Toi a criticism of Dumb 
zn. s view, tec “ A Vedic God and a \ edic Seer in the present \o!ume ] 
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each other from the philological point of view. Moreover, the 
original meaning of the word, garun, is * spring ’ and not * sky *. 1S 

Apart from this basic etymological flaw, the sky-theory 
farther suffers from another gTave defect, namely, that it cannot 
fully and rationally explain the special characteristics of Varuna 
as described in the Veda. The foremost difficulty in this connec- 
tion arises from Vanina’s close association with Mitra and the 
Adityas. Even in the Boghazkoi inscription the reference to 
Varuna is made as h-ru-na-na-as-si-eh meaning * Varuna together 
with his group’. So also, Ahura Mazdah is praised in the 
Avesta as being constantly associated with Mitbra and the Amesa 
Spentas. This conception of a special circle of divinities over 
which Varuna seems to have presided would not fit in properly 
into the sky-theory. Further, even on the assumption that Mitra 
primarily represents the sun-god - this assumption will be later 
on shown to be positively wrong the pairing of Mitra and 
Varuna would appear to be without any special significance. The 
plea put forth by SCHROEDER 14 in this connection, namely, that 
the sun and the sky always appear together and may therefore 
form a pair of constant companions, is not at all convincing. 
Further, how can one explain, in that case, the contrast between 
Mitra and Varuna, so clearly implied in a large number of 
Vedic passages, such as mitro ahar ajanayad varutto ratrim ( TS 
VI. 4. 8. 3 ) ? Moreover nowhere else in the Vedic literature 
does one find any indication of a dual divinity like Dyavasuryau, 
which would correspond with Mitravaninau. It is interesting to 
note here that SCHROEDER himself later on felt inclined to give 
up the hypothesis that Mitra represents the sun-god. 15 

The rivalry between Indra and Varuna, which certainly was 
a fvronuta \btmt of Yeilic poets,™ will become meaning- 
less if Varuna is made to represent the sky-god. Whether, in 


13. IhuxSRAMJT, VM II, 3, r. n. 1. 

14. tf'£jrjlf 9, 116 ff Also see Macooneix, VM, 27. 

15. As against ir^Of 9, 1 18. see Ansche Reltgion I, 382. 

16. Cf. Oldcnbero, RdV, 9G£F, 181; Beacaicvt, LRV III, 108; 207, 
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the naturalistic interpretation of the Vedic mythology, which 
is, by the way, not necessarily always correct, Indra is to be 
regarded as the sun-god or as the storm-god, one fails to under- 
stand why there should be any rivalry between him and the 
sky god * Further the Yedic passages adduced in support of 
the sky theory, such as, tisro dyavo mhita antarastnm 
(VII 87 5) and trl sa pavtlrd hrdycntarii dadhe (IX 73 8), 
are of such a general tenor that one comes across similar passages 
with reference to divinities, who are hardly ever represented as 
sky-gods, like Savitr (I 35 6) or Parjariya (VII 101.4) or 
Aditya (AV XIII 2 3)” On the other hand, one may consider 
with advantage the following Vedic passages referring to Vanina ; 
aia undhum \aruno dyauri\a sthad drapso na iveto mrgastu- 

usmatt (VII 87 6) 

sa samudro aplcyasiuro dyimi\a rohati sa tnaya arcina 
padastrnatmakam druhat (VIII 41 8) 

Are the phrases dyaur na sthad, drapso na itetah, dyam na rohati, 
and nakam druhat, in any' way indicative of the sky 9 Can the 
sky be called aptcyah samudrah 9 How is it further possible to 
explain, with the sky-hypothesis, the Vedic passages where Vanina 
is connected with Yama (X 14 7 ), with manyu (X 84 7 ), with 
\rata ( I 24 10), and with dhuril (I 128 7) 9 

No other IE religion has elevated the sky-god to the 
exalted position of the guardianship of the cosmic and moral 
order, which is one of the essential characteristics of Varuna in 
the Veda and of Ahura Mazdah m the A\esia The * father-sky ’ 
- d) aus pi tar, Jupiter, - is no doubt represented in every IE 
mythology but he has his own nstricted domain and his own 
place, albeit sufficiently high m the pantheon It is further 
not clear why Varuna, the sky-gDd, should be idealised in the 
peculiarly ethical direction and not DyauS, the sky-god 9 The 
conceptions of may a and na, with which the Vedic Varuna 
is associated in a special manner, lose all their essential signi- 
ficance on the assumption of Vanina’s being identical with 

17. HnjiBRAHDT, VM II, 5, OtDKTOEBC, ZDMCf 50, 61 
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the sky What again are we to understand by the pah of 
Varuna, according to this theory 7 It must be remembered 
at the same time that in later Indian literature we hardly 
find any trace of Varuna representing the sky It will be thus 
seen that none of the above mentioned four conditions is even 
slightly fulfilled by the sky theory, which fact therefore, renders 
that theory unacceptable Other modifications of this theory, such 
as that Varuna represents the ur IE night sky ( KNAUER )or that 
he represents the ‘starry vault of the sky’ ( MAX MULLER) 18 
may now be dismissed without any further discussion 

In his work on legal literature of ancient India, J J MEYER 
has suggested that Varuna is principally the god of night 18 
The sms and crimes are usually perpetrated during the night time, 
and, as the god of night it is Varuna’s function to prevent them 
It is in this way, argues Meyer, that Varuna becomes the moral 
governor of mankind Another quite a novel theory about Varuna 
is put forth by JOHANSSON in his very thought provoking 
monograph on the Vedic goddess, Dhisana He believes that the 
names Varuna and Vrtra are derived from the same ldg form 
*uel lu, * to bind * 4 to keep under chains ’ This fact would 
indicate the commonness of their nature According to JOHANS- 
SON, Varuna and Vrtra are the two aspects of ‘winter*, which 
keeps the waters of rivers in bondage -one of them being the 
divine aspect and the other the demonaic J' 0 BERGAIGNE too 
claims an especially tenebrous character for Varuna He sees in 
him a clear identity with Vrtra, who is the • restrainer ’ of waters 21 
Varuna’s paia is, according to BERGAIGNE, indicative of the 
tying down of waters The rivalry between Varuna and Indra is, 
therefore, only another aspect of the conflict between Vrtra and 

18 Sec foot notes 8 and 9 above 

19 Among other things he says ‘The conception of Varuna as the 
god of night stems to be the more primary conception Varuna repre- 
sents the moon lit mag C n gilt N ght the night-sty, and the moon are 
very closely connected with each other ’ Ubir das Uesen der altmdis 
cktn Pechtschnflen pp 379-3&J 

20 Ubtr di altind sche Uoilui Dktfap t und I trwandlts, 128 IT, 137, 1 02 

21 Cf Bercajcse, LRV III, 128 
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Indra Varuna’s paia is the symbolical representation of the 
power of winter by means of which the waters are fettered 
Certain stray references like hematite hi \arunah (MS I 10 12), 
or such possible conjectures as that the varunapraghasa sacrifice 
was performed oa the eve of winter, are adduced by JOHANSSON 
in support of his theory 

As SORENSEN has rightly pointed out* 2 while contradicting 
the identification of Varuna with Vrlra, Vanina is represented, in 
the Veda , as the lord and friend of waters, and not even the slightest 
hint is given to the effect that he prevents them from flowing, as 
Vrtra does Further, a critical examination of the Vedic hymns 
would indicate that Vrtra and Indra on the one hand and Mitra 
and Varuna on the other belong to two distinct strains of my- 
thology Though, therefore, the names Vrtra and Varuna may 
possibly have been derived from the same root, the conceptions 
underlying them have to be thoroughly distinguished from 
each other from the point of view of content as well as of the 
history of religion Moreover, a mere reference to some of the 
outstanding features of Varuna, as described in the Veda, would 
suffice to disprove completely such views as have been put forth 
by Meyer and JOHANSSON The very suggestion that either 
the god of night or the winter god could be raised to such an 
exalted position in any religion is preposterous These and such 
other theories 23 seem to disregard completely the evidence of the 
Veda, they do not take into account the logical development of 

22 Sorensen, Fil spirgsmalet on Adily erne, 337 fT 

23 A reference may be made, in Um context, to other theories regard 
mg the nature of the Ved c god, VaruDa, advanced by Joharssov and 
Meyer themselves 

'The most prominent god of fertility in ancient India was Varuna 
id this respect he was regarded as the god of the whole community and 
particularly of the Ksatriyas Varuna consequently represented the etsen 
tial element of royal power Varuna was the god who governed the 
change of seasons and was therefore the god of the year, possessing two 
aspects of Varuna and Dyaus (Mura 9 ) V here he u not represented 
anlhropooiorplucally, he is represented as a horse The feminine counter- 
part or Varuna is mother earth — Adui or Ppdm Probably Aditi was 
(Continued on the next page) 
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the religious thought among the IE. people in general and among 
the Vedic Aryans in particular; and finally they are not confirmed 
by the linguistic facts, which these scholars claim to be support- 
ing their theories 

OLDENBERG comes forth, as usual, with a refreshingly 
original theory in regard to Varuna . 21 The physical representa- 
tions of Vanina, Mitra, and the Adityas bear, according to him, 
several distinct attributes of light The same is the case with 


(Continued from the last page) 

primarily the wife of Varuna . -Johansson, Uber die altuiduclu Colttn 

DkifanA und Viruiandtes, pp 128 ff. 

‘ Varuna was primarily chthomc vegetation god and phallic divinity . . 
his connection with waters which cause growth and life is particularly em- 
phasised he is the lord of water and rami . Already a* the god of the 
earth he is the king and therefore also the god of law and punishment .... 
In RVhe ascends to the sky [not necessarily first then), becomes the lord 
of atmospheric ocean and makes the rain waters stream down he is now 
turned into the heaveally sovereign-lord of the universe and the upholder of 
the jta . next he is regarded as the moon god, because, on the one hand, 
he is the lord of night, and because, on the other, he and Soma, both dm 
nines of water and vegetation, are identical Varuna’s dreary and fright- 
ful nature and his lordship over the dead seem to have developed out of his 
original chthomc nature this is how the Varuna mythology seems to have 
evolved in India . . ' -J J Meyer, Tnlope d,r albndtnhen MS chit und Ftsli 
der y fetation, pp 2G3-70, 

Evidently both Johansson and Meyer arc not quite sure about the essen- 
tial nature and personality of Varuna They do not seem to reconstruct the 
picture of the \edic Varuna in a sjnthetical manner from the special and 
exclusive attributes <> f *<>d Particularly Meyhr appear,, of recent years, 

to hue been considerably influenced by the vegetation fertility conception. 
In bis recent book, Tr\la S ,i dtr altmdiuben Mcchte, he interprets KAma, Ball, and 
Indra as ancient Indian gods of vegetauon and fertility 
^Mention may also be made of the theory put forth by N N Chose 
( Vie Aryan Trail tn India and Iran, 91-02 ) that M.tra and Varuna were oriKi 
nally an inseparable pair like Afvtns and that they represented the same twin 
principles or Light and Moisture According to Chose, these twin principles 
were worshipped under different designations amongst different tribes of PrOto- 
Aryan grass land nomads He further mamtains that, through fusion of tribes, 
Mitra aod Varuna became mamtainers of Law Obviously the Vedic evidence 
cannot be »wl to be, in any way, substantiating this theory. 

^ 24 Oldenbero, Rd\ , 178-206, " Varuna und die X dityas ”, %DMG 50, 
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regard to the corresponding circle of divinities m the A\esia, 
namely, Ahura Mazdah, Mithra, and the Amesa Spentas OLDEN- 
BERG starts with the assumption that the fact that Mithra of 
the Avesta definitely represents the sue god is unchallengeable 
The Vedic counterpart cf Mithra, namely Mitia, must, therefore, 
necessarily be the sun god Though independent references to 
Mitra are not many m the RF, still Oldenberg claims to find 
faint traces of his identity with the sun god even in the existing 
material In III 59 for instance, general expressions have been 
used which indicate, according to OLDENBERG, without any 
specific mention, the connection of Mitra with the sun More 
direct references in this connection are found in the A V 

sa \anmah say amagmrbhay at i sa mitro bhmaU pratarudyan 
(AVXIU 3 13) 

yarunena samubjitam rm trait pratarvyubjatu (Ay IX 3 18) 
In the Brahmana literature there are numerous passages of a 
similar tenor, where Vanina is said to belong to the night and 
Mitra to the day RitualtsticaHy Varuna is connected with black 
animals and Mitra with bright coloured animals (e g TS II 1 9 1, 
2,3 1 4) The common concept of day and night - correspon- 
ding with Mitra and Varuna respectively - repeats itself very 
often in the sacrificial formulas The essential nature of Mitra 
as the sun god is thus confirmed according to OLDENBERG, by 
Vedic as well as Avestan literary and ritualistic evidence Varuna 
is the constant companion of Mitra, the association of Mitra 
with Varuna is so common that only one single hymn of the 
RP is addressed to Mitra alone OLDENBERG s line of argu- 
mentation is as follows There is in the Vcdic mythology a 
compact group of seven mutually connected gods namely, the 
Adilyas, who are conspicuously dependent upon sky and light 
Two from among them, Mitra and Varuna, have assumed more 
preeminent positions One of these two namely Mitra, is definitely 
the sun god, while the other one, Varuna has the features of a 
god of light with special reference to night over which he is said 
to rule What else can he possibly represent if not the moon 7 
The logical extension of the hypothesis that Mitra is the sun-god 
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and Varuna is the moon god, naturally, is that the Adityas repre- 
sent the planets 

Besides this hypothesis there is also another side to OLDEN- 
BERG’s theory The glorification of the sun, the moon, and the 
planets as a compact group of mutually connected gods, which is 
to be seen in the Veda and the Avista cannot be traced back to 
any other IE religion There are, therefore, two possibilities 
regarding the genesis of this religious conception Either the 
Indo Iranians themselves created this group of gods in their own 
common religious fervour, or they borrowed those divinities from 
a foreign religion OLDENBERG believes that the rather unique 
circle of the Adityas, with Varuna and Mitra as the foremost 
among them, is more or less foreign to the pantheon of Vedic 
gods, which is presided over by the Aryan national war god, 
Indra According to him the Indra Vrtra mythology is genuinely 
Aryan while the Varuna Mitra mythology has been implanted in 
the Vedic religion from outside Is it not probable, he asks, that 
this unique group of gods was borrowed by the Indo Iranians 
from the Semitic people (or the Akkadians) and that, from the 
very beginning it was only half understood by the borrowers ? 
The fact that the Semitic people were well versed in the science 
of astronomy and of numbers, from very ancient times, seems to 
support considerably this conjecture Moreover, there is much 
other evidence to show that the Semitic people had developed a 
sufficiently high type of civilisation before the Indo Iranians came 
into contact with them The god Varuna, whom the Aryans are 
supposed to have borrowed from the Semitic mythology, does 
appear, by the side of the Aryan national god, Indra, as a 
representative of an older and distinctly higher culture 

The apparent reasonableness and soundness of this moon- 
theory of OLDENBERG may have been one of the factors which 
prompted HILLEBRANDT to revise his original views m the 
matter of the Varuna problem « His method of approach to 
this question was, however, different from that of OLDENBERG 


25 Hillurandt, KAMI, 1-47 
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tie attempts to bring forth evidence id support of his theory 
from within rather than from without One fact must, all the 
the same, be clearly recognised in both these cases - and that is 
certainly a defect in the process of theorisation - namely that 
OLDENBERG and II1LLEBRANDT first seem to form some idea 
about Vanina's original nature and then try to adduce evidence 
in support of that idea In other words, they seem to start with 
conclusions rather than end with them HILLEBRANDT considers 
the Vcdic passages, such as, 

< 2 va sindhum \aruno dyaurna sthad drapso na i\eto mrgastu- 
visman ( VII 87 6) 

sa samudro apicyasturo dydnma rohati sa maya arcind 
padastrnannakamaruhat (VIU 41 8), 
as clearly indicative of Varuna’s identity with the moon Apl- 
cyah sannidrah is, according to him, the usual epithet of the 
moon But more convincing evidence in this connection is to be 
found m the ninth mandala of the RF In the passage, 
raj no nu te \anmasya \ rat am 

brhedgabhiram tava soma dhama J 
hcistiamasi pnyo na tmlro 

daksayyo aryame\asi soma // ( I 91. 3 ), 

Soma is compared with Mitra and Aryaraan, the juxtaposition of 
te and varupasya in the first pada, on the other hand, clearly 
implies that Soma is here considered to be identical with Varuna, 
Sometimes even the name Varuna seems to have been used as a 
synonym of Soma, for instance, 

tam marmrjdnam malusatn na sanav- 
amitim dahantyuksanam girtstham / 
tam \d\aianam matayah sacante 

trito bibharU \arunam samudre // (IX 95 4 ) 
Further, Soma and Varuna are often described as kau in the 
Vedic hymns The following stanzas addressed to Varuna and to 
Soma exhibit an astounding similarity of contents and expression : 
( to Yaruna ) in sa pautrd hrdjanturd dadbe ( IX. 73 8 ) 
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(to Soma) sam tri pavitra vitatanyesi (IX 97 55) 

(toVaruna) dya\aprthm \arunasya dharmana viskabhtle 
(VI 70 1) 

(to Soma) vj yastastambha rodasi (IX 101 15) 

In ritual also at the beginning of the Agmstoma sacrifice, Soma 
is treated as Varuna The sovereignty of Varuna is perfectly 
identical with that of Soma A considerable amount of Yedic 
literary and ritualistic evidence can thus be adduced to indicate 
that in the minds of the Vedic thinkers, Varuna and Soma were 
quite identical HlLLEBRANDT claims to have proved, finally 
and convincingly, that Soma represents the moon 28 The logical 
conclusion, therefore, is that Varuna also represents the moon 
This fact is amply corroborated, according to HlLLEBRANDT, by 
the wealth of material m the Vedic hymns as well as m the Vedic 
ritual, 27 which is indicative of the contrast between Mitra and 
Varuna It must be remembered that HlLLEBRANDT unhesita- 
tingly accepts the identification of Mitra with the sun god 18 He, 
however, believes that Ahura Mazdah of the A vesta has nothing 
to do with Varuna ( VM II, 8-10) Otherwise, he argues, the name 
Varuna would have been retained in the Iranian language in some 
form or another The probable question with regard to the moon- 
theory, namely, why Ahura Mazdah does not show, in the Avesta, 
even the faintest traces of the moon god, has thus been anticipa- 
ted and answered away by HlLLEBRANDT Much emphasis has 
been placed by him on the passages where Varuna is supposed to 
be described as * bald, yellow eyed, whitish man, who stands 
among the waters and receives the offerings on his head ’ 28 Can 
there be, he asks, a more picturesque representation of the moon 
than this one *» Varuna’s association with the night is too evident 
to need special discussion A further peculiarity of Varuna xs 
that he is connected with waters as well as with winter Is the 


2G Cf Ft/I 282 rr 

27 Cf TSV 3 4 2, VI 6 7 3, VII 2 7 2, AD III 4 5 

28 Cf FAf It, 51 

29 VA1 II, 27-28 Cf Will 9 3 15, $PB XIII 3 6 5, TA 12 3, 

ApSS 20 22 16 18 18 
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moon cot described in a Vedic passage as the sender of rains ? 30 
There are thus three most prominent characteristics in the nature 
of Vanina - his connection with the night, his connection with 
waters, and his connection with winter The essential features of 
all these three are to be found together in only one entity, 
namely, the moon Further, the ‘ dismal ’, ' dreary \ and ' dark * 
features in Varuna’s personality can be adequately accounted for, 
according to OLDENBERG and HILEEBRANDT, only on the basis 
of the moon-hypothesis The unique idealisation ofVaruna into 
a sovereign lord of the universe holding sway over all aspects of 
natural as well as human life need not surprise anyone As 
pointed out by some scholars, the moon is glorified in many 
primitive religions to the same extent as Varuna in the Veda 31 
OLDENBERG mentions, in this connection, the indigenous Ameri- 
can religions as well as the Finnish mythology, wherein the moon 
is regarded as the almighty god Even the hymn to Mannar. 
the moon god of Ur, quoted by Sayce , 92 would remind one of a 
prayer addressed to Varuna by the Vusisthas 1 

This theory, namely, that Varuna primarily represents the 
moon, first propounded by OLDENBERG in his distinctive manner 
and later on accepted in their own peculiar ways by HlLLE- 
BRANDT, Hardy , 31 and others, is apparently quite sound and, 
therefore, may not he lightly set aside as being of no account 
But it cannot certainly stand a keen and critical examination 
Attention has already been drawn to the fundamentally defective 
method of approach on the part of OLDENBERG and HiLLE- 
BRANDT It is not the evidence of the Veda itself that has led 
these scholars to the hypothesis which they have put forth, their 
theory principally depends upon extraneous considerations, and 
they have only later on tried to adduce such evidence from the 


30 AS vm 28 5 

31 Cf H Louiif.!, D t alien After, 19J5 

32 AH Savce, The Ihbherl Lectures, 1C87, IG1-C5 

33 E Hardy, Df F edisch brahmanischa Fernde det Religion da elten Induns, 
39 If Hardy ihinlcs that the word caltuaiCla m V. 48 5 refers to flic four phases 
pf the moon 
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Veda as would seemingly substantiate their hypothesis Apart 
from this, it must be said that the very assumption, namely, that 
Mitra represents the sun god, which is the starting point of this 
theory, can be shown, on the strength of the evidence of compara- 
tive philologv and comparative mythology, to be positively wrong 

Let us pause here a little to consider the name Mitra and the 
conception underlying it Only one full hymn m the RF namely, 
III 59 is dedicated to the praise of this god exclusively The 
Vedic evidence on the whole seems to show that Mitra did not 
possess any individuality as such on the physical side His 
special characteristic feature is expressed, in the Veda, through the 
words mitro jananyatayati brmanah ( III 59 1) ‘Mitra places 
men in their proper places, through his commands * A clear 
hint is hereby given that Mitra has something to do with ' right * 
and ‘law’ He is primarily yatayajjana This idea is further 
confirmed by other Vedic passages, which connect Mitra very 
significantly mth dharmtm and rta 

mitro bhavasi (leva dharmabhth (V 81 4 ) 

yasmai usniutrim pada ucakrama vpa mitrasya dharmabhih 
(VIII 52 3) 

rtaya sapta dadhise pad am janayan nutram tame svayai 
(X 8 4) 

As against this, there is not the slightest evidence in the Veda 
to indicate that Mitra was originally the sun god Etymologi- 
cally the original form of the word mitra seems to have been 
milram (neuter) formed with the suffix Ira, which, in its turn, is 
the modification of the IE instrumental suffix tro Other forma- 
tions of a similar character are vrtram from the root vr, yotram 
from the root yu, and yantram from the root jam The base of the 
original IE form *nn tro m was the IE root *m{e)i- ‘ to bind » 
The same root is clearly perceptible in the words, Sk mekhala, 
Lett memuri, Gk mitos, mitre ‘ girdle of the body * The word* 
rnitrom thus originally indicates a * bond ’ or * binding together *, 
and secondarily a • friendly bond ’ A further modification from’ 
this was m it rah (masc ) meaning the agent of bondage or the 
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‘binder’ 21 LJHLEKBECK derives nuira from may ate, 35 while 
some scholars 8 * are inclined to connect nuira with Lat milts, 
* mild Lit mylimas , 1 beloved * These suggestions are definitely 
unacceptable since the suffix tro dearly goes against them The 
Avestan expressions like nuthrem jan, nuthrem drttj, also indicate 
that the original conception underlying the word milhra was that 
of binding together or of the binder Mitra, and also Mithra m 
his original nature, may, therefore, be looked upon as a god essen- 
tially connecied with * contract • treaty ’ agreements ’ 27 Had 
Mitra teally anything to do with the sun god, the RK-hymns, 
which often sing very enthusiastically about light and splendour, 
would have certainly bestowed upon him, before anything else, the 
epithets indicative of light and splendour ' That is, however, not 
the case, since, as seen above the Rk' connects Mitra mainly with 
law and order The sun is himself said to be the eye of Mitra 38 
The later development of the Avestan Mithra into a sun god is 
due to several causes He has inherited the features of several 
mythologies As has been pointed out, there are in Mithra some 
distinct features of the Vedic Indra, so too some influence of the 
Semitic sun god Samas, is clearly perceptible in the later deve- 
lopment of Mithra a * Zarathushtra seems to have changed the 
old original god and forced upon him new religious conceptions 
The Vedic Mitra, on the other hand, has remained true to the 
Aryan prototype namely that of the god presiding over contracts 
and agreements, and thus preserving law and order mainly among 
human beings A detailed study of the Vedic references to Mitra 
has led SCHROEDER to conclude that Vedic Mitra never repre- 
sented the sun god in the Vedic religion 10 It is in his capacity of 
the divine guardian of truth and law among men that, in the 

3t Gu’ms-r, Dr emehe It rftJUm; m3 Hr lend 50 
35 B Uiilenceoc At tt II S 223 

35 Cf BatCMANf, Cr Cr , 74 f n I, Scjiraoe* Spiachctl u Uretscht 
It 375 

37 Cf MtiLttT J4 \ 9, 1897, 155 
35 RI I 11s 1 Abo cf VI r CO 1 

S'* Cr II Cejcut SB til Wien 176 7, 7t,2C5\ 214 V, U0 (T Cuv 
Ttar Of at, 57 (T 

■tO imt\t IUI g cn I, 382 
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Boghazkoi inscription, mi id ra-a$-$i el, ‘ Mitra together with his 
group \ is invoked to bear witness to the treaty which was conclu 
ded between Subbihliuma, the king of the Hittues and Mattmaza, 
the king of Mittanni Mitra must have also been the god by 
whom people used to swear, as is indicated by Gk ma ton 
Mithrui The essential nature of Mitra thus being that of a god 
of holy law, guarding the truth m word and deed, every hypothe- 
sis based upon the equation, Mitra = sun god, necessarily falls to 
the ground The very foundation of the Moon theory is thus 
utterly untenable The evidence adduced by OldenberG and 
HlLLEBRANDT from the ritualistic literature, which seems to 
connect Mitra exclusively with the day and Varuna exclusively 
with the night, obviously reflects a later stage of development and 
cannot, therefore, be regarded as in any way conclusive in regard 
to the problem of the original and essential personality of the 
Vedic Varuna In the history of the religious thought of the 
Aryans, light symbolism would appear to have come in, in an 
emphatic manner, at a later stage only 

Apart from this basic flaw, the moon theory is not at all 
supported by the evidence of the Vedic hymns To begin with, 
attention may be drawn to the impropriety of the sun being men- 
tioned as the eye of the moon 41 Particularly when the physical 
image of the moon was present to the eye of the Vedic poet, 
such references cannot be regarded even as poetical fantasy 
Further, it would be very difficult to explain, on the basis of the 
moon hypothesis, why Varuna, the moon, is regarded, in the 
Vedic hymns, as enormously more important than Mitra, the sun 
Indeed, so much richness of material, as we find with regard to 
the Vedic Varuna, should be impossible in the case of the moon 
To justify this contingency on the strength of the evidence of 
TflVK/Am. scVig.'MYs, -wYieie Vne Tirouii ts apparently regarded 
as the almighty god, 4 * is to completely misunderstand the whole 
spirit of the Varuna religion The ideology underlying the 
Varuna religion is essentially different from the one underlyin 


41 E e RV 1 50 6, 115 i 

42 See f n 31 above 
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the primitive religions which are believed to have glorified the 
moon as the highest god One, indeed, feels that by the side 
of Indra, the national war god of the Vedic Aryans Vanina 
gives the impression of being a representative of an older and 
ethically more elevated culture Can Varuna’s counterpart m the 
A\esta, Ahura Mazdah, be ever regarded as representing the 
moon? ls The unique kind of ethical idealisation from the cosmic 
point of view, which is the most outstanding feature of the essen- 
tial nature of the Vedic Vanina as well as of Ahura Mazdah, 
becomes utterly meaningless in the moon theory Vanina’s close 
association with rta and the rivalry between Vanina and Indra 
also cannot then be satisfactorily accounted for Do we further 
not find that m the Vedic mythology there do exist the proper 
sun god Surya, and the proper moon god Candraraas 9 What 
then is the significance of this peculiar glorification of Mitra and 
Varuna as representing the sun and the moon respectively? Had 
Mitra and Varuna primarily represented the two natural pheno 
mena of the sun and the moon, the physical side of those gods 
would have been more distinctly emphasised in the Veda But as 
a matter of fact that is not at all the case » Further, it m3y be 
pointed out, m this connection that Varuna does not play in the 
Vedic mythology, the same role as the moon in the classical 
Hindu mythology What again is the propriety of the mention 
of Mitra and Varuna m the Boghazkoi inscriptions, if they merely 
represent the sun god and the moon god respectively They 
have been invoked with a special purpose and must have been 
regarded as having something to do with treaties and agreements 
The paia, which forms an exclusive feature of Varuna, would 
create quite a major difficulty m the moon theory Soma is prima 
nly the sacred ritual drink, which fact would be quite clear from 
the Vedic references The identification of Soma with the moon 


43 It ha* been suggested (IIilledratot VM II 0 IT ) tl at Vhtira Maz 
dah and Ahura arc two distinct gods so the old Iran an mythology and that it 
is Abura ( anti not Ahura Mazdah ) who u closely associated with Mnlira in 
that mythology In that case it u At ura ( and not Vhura Mazdah ) who may 
be regarded as the moon god * de by sde v ih Muhra the sun-god. Thu is, 
however, qu te uaeonx r.cing (C 1 Tju-e Gttd die iltr lUbgion II, 69 ) 

7 
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can only be of a secondary character and may be regarded as the 
product of poetical fancy So HlLLEBRANDT’s assertion that 
Soma is essentially identical with the moon 41 is quite unconvin 
cing Moreover, Varuna’s apparent identity with Soma, which 
constitutes one of the main planks in HlLLEBRANDT’s hypothe- 
sis, 45 can be more adequately explained by assuming that it was 
perhaps a conscious attempt on the part of the later Soma priests 
to glorify Soma by bringing him into contact with Varuna, the 
world sovereign Finally the moon theory would appear to be 
utterly unacceptable if one took into consideration the Vedic 
passage where Varuna and Candramas are brought together as 
the governor and the governed, namely, adabdham varunasya 
vrataiti vicakaiaccart drama naktameti \ I 24 10) 

It is interesting to note that the etymology of the name 
Varuna has been completely overlooked by the protagonists of 
the moon theory No other IE religion has glorified the moon 
god to such a great extent as, according to OLDENBERG and 
HlLLEBRANDT, the Aryan religion has Historically too this 
fact would become unaccountable OLDENBERG assumes that 
the whole circle of the Vedic gods - Mitra, Varuna. and the 
Adityas - representing respectively the sun, the moon, and the 
planets, as well as the corresponding circle of the Avestan 
divinities, Mithra Ahura Mazdah, and the Amesa Spentas, were 
borrowed by the Aryans from the Semitic people Tf the Aditya- 
circle as a compact group were supposed to have been borrowed 
from the Semitic religion, there should have originally been such 
a group of divinities in that religion As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, there is no such group 1 The planet-divinities in Babylon 
do not at all appear as a group of seven Moreover, the single 
planet divinities of the Semitic people, such as, Ninib, Nergal, 
Nebo, etc , have absolutely nothing in common with the Vedic 
Adityas, such as, Aryaman, Dahsa, and Bhaga, or with the Ave- 
stan Amesa Spentas, such as Vohu manah, Asa vahista, etc More- 
over, the planets as such are regarded, in the Iranian religion, 

44 VM 1, 282 fT 

45 cr Uf 34 IT 
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more or less as evil spirits on the side of Afcnman 44 According 
to the hypothesis of OLDEN BERG, Varuna would have to be 
regarded as being identical with Sin, the moon god of the Semitic 
people, and Mitra with Samas, their sun god Ho never, in the 

Babylonian mythology. Sin, m contrast to the Vedic Varuna, plays 
a very minor role, Vartma’s personality, on the other hand,* 
exhibits many features which are common to Samas These 
facts clearly go against OLDENBERG’s theory One conclusion, 
therefore, seems to be quite unchallengeable, namely, that the 
circle of the Adityas cannot have been borrowed from the Semitic 
mythology, since there is no such compact group of divinities in 
the Semitic mythology 4T 

The soundest method of understanding and evaluating the 
unknown Vedic mythological facts is, according to PlSCHEL, to 
start from the known classical Hindu mythology This method 
proposed by PlSCHEL is correct but it is certainly not the only 
method On the strength of the evidence of the classical Hindu 
mythology PlSCHEL has put forth the theory that Varuna 
represents in the Veda, the god of ocean, as he does in later 
mythology 18 Varuna’s connections with waters are many and 
varied m the Vedic literature (I 161 14, VII 49 3, IX 90 2, 
A V VII 83 1 ) This fact would also confirm, according to him, 
the hypothesis that Varuna is primarily the lord of waters The 
following Vedic passage, 

opsit tc rajan » artma grho htranyayo milhah 

(ato dhrtmrato raja sana dhamam muncatu (AWll 83 I), 

46 It may a)*o be pointed out that the fatalistic tendencies which arc 
usually associated with the planets are almost unfcnots'n among the early 
Aryans. 

47 Guvrenr, Op elf, 171-172 Sent i c influence on the VaruM rcl gwa 
of the \eda is further isd to be out of the question in new oT the fact that 
abstract thought in the direction of the 1 invisible *, ‘indefinite*, ‘mystical* 
is foreign to the Semitic outlook on life It seems to be mainly an Aryan 
heritage The Semitic people, on the other hand, are satisfied with ‘concrete* 
things, with ‘ numbers’, and are rarely seen to go be>ond them ( Gosntnr, 
Op rt< , 174 ) 

48 R Pociiet, CGA 1895, C, 4-16 IT, led SijJ II, 121,214, Kitltttt der 
Ctfaarat I (7), 173 
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clearly points to the abode of Vanina being among waters. In 
this context a reference may also be made to the etymological 
connection, proposed by some scholars, between the words, 
varuna, on the one hand, and \an * a river ’ and vari ' water on 
the other . 49 LlJDERS seems to have modified the ocean-theory 
by regarding Varuna as representing originally the ocean surroud* 
ing the world . 80 

Apart from the incorrectness of the etymological connection 
mentioned above, it must be said regarding this theory, that, 
according to the Vedic evidence, * waters * or * ocean ’ represent 
only one region of Vanina’s supreme sovereignty. It may also 
be pointed out that in no IE. religion is the god of ocean glorified 
as the world-sovereign. Moreover, it is positively doubtful whether 
the sea was at all regarded by the Vedic Aryans as of such 
great importance as to make its god the most august and the 
most paramount god of the Vedic pantheon. It is consequently 
difficult to accept the theory put forth by PlSCHEL . 81 


49. Sec : Hopkins, Religions of India, 66 

50. Luders further suggests Berlin, 1910, 931 ) that Varuna is 

primarily the god of oath [The fully developed views of Luders on this 
subject are to be found in his posthumously published book, Varuna : I. Varuna 
und du Wasstr, Gottingen, 1951; II. Varuna uni dcu Rta, Gottingen 1959. For 
a critical examination iff the view of Luders, sec • A Vedic God and a Vedic 
Seer m the present volume ] V. M Apte ( XI A 8, 136-156) also says 
that the natural basis of Varuna is the all pervading cosmic waters rather 
than mere terrestrial waters. Preylusm explains the name of the Vedic god 
Varuija as a development of Baru which was the name of a non-Aryarr god 
of the sea { fRAS 1931, 613-22). Keith controverts this view f I HQ 9, 
515-20). Kretschmer ( W^KAI 33, 1926, 8 ff.) connects Varuna with 
HUUW Arunas [Vedic tnma - the sea) Wilkins {Hindu Mythology , 40) 
says that in the Vedic literature, Varuna was not represented chiefly as the 
god rf the ocean; rather Vedic hymn* show him as one of the gods of Lght, 

yet Unc ut passages which describe hun as being connected with the 
water, of the atmosphere and on the earth, which afford some foundations 
tor the later concaptioru of his kingdom*. 

51. Oldenbero ( £ZM/G 50, 56-57 ) and Hillebranot (VAI II 10-11) 
unequivocally s a y that m the Vedic Varuna one hardly finds any 'traces of 

ocean . Hillebrandt adds that in the Veda we do not have any dual 
divinity like Suryasamudr.nu to correspond with Mitrlvarunau. 

{Continued on the next pays) 
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A critical examination of the Vedic hymns would clearly in- 
dicate that the mythology dominated by Varuna, Mitra, the 
Adityas, and Aditi does not exhibit even the faintest traces of 
* naturalism that is to say, of the worship of the Powers of 
Nature as Divine Beings ** It has already been shown that the 
Vedic Varuna -cannot be said to be primarily representing the 
sky-god or the winter god or the moon god or the god of ocean 
What then is his essential nature 7 Let us approach this problem 
in a constructive way by clearly analysing the principal concep- 
tions with which Varuna is associated in a special and exclusive 
manner 

Among all the Vedic gods the epithet asura seems to belong 
specially to Varuna A large number of passages from the Veda 
would make this fact abundantly clear 

ksayannasmabhyamasura praceia 

rSjannemmsi iiirathah krtam / ( I 24 14 ) 

It am viSvesam varunasi raja 

ye co desS asura ye ca man ah / ( II 27 10) 
md no vadhairvaruna yc ta ts/av- 

enah krmantamasura bhnnantt / ( II 28 7 ) 
astabhnud dyamasuro vibaveda 

amomta \ann\anam prlhivjah j (VIIT 42 1 ) 

A thorough philological and anthropological investigation will 
clearly show that the primitive concepuofl of 'magic* potence 


- l Continued from the last page ) 

Attempts have been made to explain the naruic of Varuna also from 
tbc astronomical point of view (e g E Lehmann, "Die Gotim Adib und 
die vedache Astronomic , Z 1 I 6, 1 . R Shamasa^v, " The Adilyas ’ , IA 
41, 290 H A Shah, "Vedic Gods I-IV”, A BOM 17, 97-176 ) Accord- 
ing to V M Apte ( BDCRI 5, 178 ff ), die zodiac is the physical basis of 
Rta which ti the special charge of Varuna Such explanations or the ex 
planation of Varuna as the spinal cord (V G Rele, Vedic Cods at Figures 
if Btatogp, Bombay, 1931 ) have of course, not been taken into account 
here 

52 MacniCOL ( Indian Theism, II) seems to make an overcautious 
Statement in this connection * As we discern hi* figure, Varusa seems to be m 
the act of passing beyond physical limitations to take bis place as a moral lord 
o\cr die consciences of roan “ 
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underlies the word asttra 63 The Vedic word asttra is much older 
than the classical Sk word sura , astira does not represent the 
opposite of sura ( = god ) That word was originally used in 
the Vedic literature in the sense of a being who possessed the 
largest amount of magical potence Its meaning, namely 
‘demon’, belongs semasiologically to a later date, and it was 
then that the word sura ‘ god ’ was artificially coined through a 
misunderstanding of the a in asura as a prefix of negation Philo 
logically the word asura is derived from asu by the addition of 
the possessive termination ra I have shown elsewhere , 64 on the 
basis of philological and anthropological evidence, that asu must 
have been originally regarded as a supernatural fluid like the 
primitive Mam This fluid invested upon a being some super- 
natural, magical potence, which belongs to the realm of the 
• invisible ’ and which is quite distinct from physical strength 
The magical power which comes from Mana may be utilised both 
for good as well as evil purposes To possess and to control the 
largest quantity of that all penetrating magic fluid was the greatest 
achievement ever thought of It should be remembered in this 
connection that the magic fluid postulated by the primitive is not 
what we may call * spirit * mind or * soul ’ It is a power- 
substance which fills the living beings, but even the lifeless can 
have it magically filled in into them The Batah call such power- 
substance Tondi, while the Huron-Indians call it Orenda The 
conception of Orenda, Tondi, Mana is the ultimate solution offered 
by the primitive to the riddle of life and being What is true of- 
the Melanesians, Polynesians, Australian tribes, American Indians, 
African Negroes, etc , could also be true of the ancient Aryans 55 
The primitive religions assumed the subtle working of Orenda m 


53 Id the present context the term ‘ magic is not to be understood m its 
vulgar, popular sense It is rather to be understood in the sense in which it is 
used when for instance one says that * mag c , rcl g on , and ‘science are 
the three main stages in the evolution of human thought particularly in respect 
of man s relationship with the world [ See Dandevab, 14 PAIOC, Part II, 
1952 16 18] 

54 Dandekar Der leduckt Mouth, Heidelberg, 1939, 24 ff 

55 Guntert, Op at , 100 ff 
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all the invisibly working and changing forces of nature, in the 
organic * becoming * and ' growing * of man, indeed in all 
perfectly-regulated cosmic activities The main function of the 
primitive religious magic is, on the one hand, to collect and 
increase, as much as possible, this occult fluid m oneself, and, on 
the other, to reduce it in others substantially The asu conception 
in the Veda may as well be styled * Vedic orendism ’ 5B The asura, 
accordingly, is the being who possesses the largest amount of asu, 
the magical power-substance, and, therefore, commands the 
greatest magical power 57 Varuna is asura par excellence sa On 
account of his enormous magic power he creates the universe, 
regulates it into an orderly whole, and wields the most supreme 
sovereignty over it This unique power of the asura is called 


56 Dandekar, Dtr oedueht Mensch, I Der veduche Orendiamua ( pp 14- 
29 ) One has to give up the usual derivation of asu from the root as On this 
point, sen GumtRT, Op cil , 102 Asti is to be distinguished from jioa ( Dahue- 
kar, Op at , 25 ) 

57 The magical power substance asu penetrates into all aspects of crca 
tion, such as gods, men, animals, trees, stones, etc , and constitutes the essential 
basis of their * being ’ and 1 becoming * In this sense all entities are essentially 
( or qualitatively ) alike , the difference among them u quantitative, that is, it is 
occasioned by the differing quantities of the <mi substance possessed by them 
The magico-rebgious practices aimed at augmenting, or transferring, or reduc 
ing the asu 

58 Giiose ( Tht Aryan Trail in India and Iran, 93 IT ) emphasises Varui'a’s 
resemblance to Assara Mazas and his Igtgi of the Hommel inscription (left 
by Assyrbampal, the Assyrian Imperial king) and to Ahura of the Magians 
Assur was the local deity of the metropolis of the first kingdom of Assyria 
Giiose believes that Assara Mazas was the original of Ahura Nfazdah The 
real link to connect Varuna with Ahura, according to him, is not to be 
found in a common etymological source from which the two names may 
he supposed to have denied The name Ahura, if it had any etymological 
Avtae of aaf ixirtf at all and fitss mjt snnpiy takas Aim a ijuiftf arAiOnrmV 
fixed place name, had without doubt a Semitic or Elamatic and not an Aryan 
origin The process of borrowing was thus, according to Ghose ( quite stran- 
gely, indeed 1 ) Assur ( Semitic ) — Ahura ( Iranian ) — Asura ( Vcdic) 

M acm col says ( Indian Thtism 17, f n 1) inhere was indeed any debt 
on the part of Vamna or Ahura Mazdab to the Semites, that debt was repaid 
later M Cumovt points out that without doubt at the period of the Acbac 
inenides a rapproachement took place between the Semmc Eaals am i n and the 
Persian Ahura Mazdah, the ancient deity of the vault of heaven but now be 
Come the supreme physical and metal power 
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may a, Varuna is, therefore, associated in a special way with the 
conception of maya 

GELDNER derives the word maya from miyate, nunati, or 
minoti, * to lessen ‘ to hinder * to injure ’ 59 This etymology 
would give that word a more or less negative sense, which, how- 
ever, cannot be confirmed by the Vedic evidence Vedic referen- 
ces indicate that the fundamental conception underlying the word 
ma>a is that of a secret, mysterious power, possessed by good as 
well as evil beings, and the capacity to achieve miracles, which are 
incomprehensible from the point of view of normal beings The 
well regulated working of the enormous natural phenomena is 
thus regarded as resulting from the maya of Varuna The word 
maya has to be derived from mimati or num te, which root does 
not only mean ' to measure \ but also ‘ to create \ * to arrange 
etc Maya thus represents the capacity to plan or to organise, 
mainly in the spiritual sense rather than m the technical sense 
As NEISSER has pointed out, 60 many Vedic passages actually 
connect the word maya with the root ma 

te may mo mamtre supracetasah (I 159 4 ) 
anyadanyadasuryam vasana ni maymo manure rupamasmm 

(III 38 7) 

mayavmo manure asya mayaya (IX 83 3 ) 

The word is philologically connected with Gk. metis * cleverness % 
Lit mbnai * magic », Lett man'i 'legerdemain’, Abg rnamti 
4 deceive Slav matoka * spectre * * ghost ’ etc 81 

The conceptions underlying the words, asura and maya, throw 
a good deal oflight upon the true personality of Varuna As the 
creator and the constructor of the universe, Varuna is regarded 
as the awe inspiring and miracle working magician Many Vedic 
passages will amply corroborate this assumption For instance . 
ami ya rk'a mhitasa uccd tiaktam dadrlre kulta ciddneytih / 
adabdltaiu \arunasya \ratani vicdkaiaccandrama naktameti // 
(I 24 10) 

59 K. Geldver Der Rigteda m Auswahl, Gloaar, 135 

60 NmsER Festschrift Jur IhlUbrandt, 14-lfT, Holujrandt, 13, 

310 IT 61 Guvtert, Op at , 113. 
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ciirebhirabhrairupa tisthaiho ratam dyam varsayatho asurasya 
mayaya [ (V 63 3) 
twaca me varuno medhiraya trth sapta namaghnya bibhartij 
vid\dn padasya guhyd na \ocadyugaya \ipra uparaya iiksan 

(VII 87 4) 

In VII 88 6 , Varuna is actually called yaksin, a magician, while 
in V 85 2 6 the whole working of the magic of asura Varuna is 
picturesquely described The hymn, VIII 41, is again dedicated 
to the glorification of the incomprehensible miracle accomplished 
by Varuna The sun traversed his path in the high heavens 
punctually every day , the changing phases of the moon appeared 
in the sky at night according to a definite plan, the innumerable 
stars twinkled The ancient Aryan saw and marvelled at all these 
natural phenomena, which appeared to him to be controlled and 
guided by some invisible hand He was deeply impressed by the 
shining vault of the heavens, he observed with awe the regular 
change of seasons, he imagined the eight to be spreading a gigan- 
tic cover over the heavenly dome, he was, indeed, overwhelmed by 
the riddle of the origin and growth of life He soon realised that 
there must have been some * law \ which regulated the working 
of nature and the activities of human beings, but for him that 
* law * was shrouded in darkness and mystery He could, accor- 
dingly, think of the only workable hypothesis m this regard, 
namely, that the creation and the working of the cosmos were the 
achievement of a tremendously powerful magician The starting 
point of this hypothesis was presumably his own experience of the 
tribal medicine man who, by virtue of the magic power substance, 
Mana K Orenda y osii, which he possessed, accomplished some feats 
which remained a veritable mystery to the ordinary man This 
popular belief naturally led to the assumption, m ancient religion, 
of a cosmic magician, who possessed the highest amount of the 
magic potence oru — who was in other words, asura par exce- 
llence - and could, therefore, achieve through his may a the most 
magnificent miracle of the universe The two currents of thought 
underlying the words, asura and may a, which may be anthropo- 
logically traced back to almost every ancient religious belief, make 
6 
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the essential personality of Vanina in the Veda quite clear 
Varuna is the great astira, who possesses the largest amount of 
the magic power-substance asm, and his md>d, resulting from this 
fact becomes manifest in the creation of the incomprehensibly 
majestic miracle of the cosmos He is the magician creator of 
the world as well as its supreme sovereign This particular 
characteristic of the essential nature of Varuna is most pictures- 
quely represented in his other aspect, namely that of the Vedic 
god, Savitr 81 It is evidently a gross mistake to try to identify 
Varuna with some power of nature 

How does Varupa administer the cosmic law ? The etymo- 
logy of the name Varuna would considerably enlighten us on this 
question Attention has already been drawn to the fact that to 
derive the word \aruna from the root ir ‘to cover* is unsound 
from the linguistic point of view MEILLET derives the word 
\aruna from the IE root *tter urn 4 to speak * 83 The word vrata 
is also derived from that root The possible connection between 
god Varuna and Ins commands -\rata- is hereby linguistically 
suggested Varuna is accordingly the commander god MEILLET 
further connects the word Minina with Obg rota ‘oath’, 
Gk rctor etc. It will however, be seen that there is no deriva- 
tive from *uer urc in u themes, which fact would render the 
derivation of the word varuna from it unacceptable The word 
\arma is best derived from *uer * to bind * Other derivatives 
from that root are Lett w eru it ert ‘bind down’, Obg veruga 
* chain Lat urvunt, etc It will thus be seen that there are also 
u derivatives from that root It maj, therefore, be concluded 
that the name Varuna is derived from the IE *ueru n os * the 


62 See Dandekab* “New lujjit on_tbji Veiii/i ®vl ’, yifcMwsi 
elsewhere m this Volume 

It has been suggested that the conception of a sovereign world magician 
creating, supervising and controlling the working of the cosmic law is common 
to many ancient religions The Australian tribes have postulated, in their 
religious bel ef Bajami, the Algonkm Indians of North America Atahocan, the 
Irokes Josktka the Tzendals Volan the Novaho tribes Absennulh, the North- 
western races Ythl to play the same role as Varuna in the early Vedic religion 
^ Guntert, Op at , 1 16-17 } 63, Mullet, JA 1907, II, 156 
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binder’ 81 This etymology is amply corroborated by the paias 
attributed to Varuna and the whole religious thought dominated 
by them The supreme binder god Varuna binds down all 
phenomena in the universe by means of his paias and thereby 
controls and regulates their working (VII 84 2, X 149 1 ). 
He thus establishes cosmic order through his bondage 85 


As a logical extension of this idea, Varuna, in his capacity of 
the world sovereign, of the upholder of the cosmic law, and of 
the moral governor, is represented to be employing his paia to 
put the sinners against his law into bondage by way of punish- 
ment ( e g A V IV 16 6-9 ) The two currents of thought - 
cosmological and ethical - indicated above seem to have been 
blended together into the concept of the pasa of Varuna 

An analysis of the concept of rta would prove very helpful at 
this stage It was Br.UGMA.NN who may be said to have started 
the linguistic investigations in this connection 81 According to 
him.Gk eirenc (or i rand) is the reduplicated derivative from 
the IE *ar * to bind ’, * to unite % * to join together ’ The Gfc. 
word eirene means ‘well joined together’, ‘holy bond’, ‘dever 
bringing together’ Some further derivatives from that root, in 
different directions, are Sk ara, aram, arpayati, Lat_ enr^, ertus, 
etc There are still other derivatives from the IE. *er~. with an 


additional t in the base, such as Mhd art, Sk. rfe, Arm. erdar 
‘right *' lawful \ Gk artios, etc 87 These Iattr* we-ds will be 
seen to possess primarily some special ethical i Xfac 

Yedic rta thus represents the holy bond - toe crr-saiable, in- 
vulnerable law - which is the foundation cf d! c£cra! phenomena 
and which binds them down into a sccie The V«Le 

references to rtasyn tantu ( AV It J 5, XJIL3 \j j would — 
to support this explanation of the \edjb rzi-cczcr— The p»*~- 


Gt Go»rrr*T Op , 147 
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of rta is often said to have been spun out by means of threads 
of light : 

adarii gatururme i anyasi panthd rtasya samayamsta robu * 
bhiscaksurbhagasya rainubhih / dyuksam mitrasya sddana- 
maryamno varunasya ca / at hd dadhate brhadukthyam vaya 
upastutyam brhad\ayah // (I 136 2) 

The Vedic concept of rta thus represents the same ideology as 
is more or less concretely personified through Varuna The 
Iranian counterpart of rta will be clearly seen in asa, it would be 
particularly interesting to compare khatn rtasya with asahe xam 
( Y 10 4 ), rtasap with dsem hapti ( Y 31 32 ), and \edhd rtasya 
with dsa\asdah GEIGER has shown that asa and druj of the 
Avesta are related to the Vedic rta and drh, which latter are 
clearly contrasted with each other f 1 122 9 ) GuNTERT 
believes that the concepts of rta and ‘cosmos’ are semasio- 
logically connected with each other since the word cosmos itself 
can be traced back to a root *ket meaning 4 to bind together ’ 69 

It has been already pointed out that an outstanding feature 
of the Varuna religion is Varuna’s connection with the Adityas 
and Aditi Here too one would find the same concept of 4 binding ’ 
underlying these two words The words aditi and aditya are 
derived from the IE *de~ Sk da 4 to bind ’ and are linguistically 
connected with the words like Sk daman 4 bondage * The whole 
world may be bound down by the fetters of Varuna, the world- 
sovereign, but the Adityas, who are his favoured associates and 
who represent the different powers of the great asura Varuna, are 
naturally unbound and free 70 It may be incidentally pointed 
out that Bloomfield’s suggestion that the word aditya may be 
connected with the word ddi ‘ beginning \ and that thus the prime- 
val character of those gods may be assumed 71 is phdologically 


68 Geiger, SB AW, Wien 176, 7, 194 ff 

69 Gontert, Op at, 145 

70 The follovijig passages oie quite significant in tins connection ! 
II 27 10 28 3 VII 52 1 , 60 5, VIII 47 6 67 18 

71 M BLooMriEUJ, 4 The Symbolic Gods , GtldersUtvt Vet, 45, Bel 
Hf the Vide, 131 
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unsound The Adityas belong to the entourage of asura Vanina; 
they may, under his behest, bmd down others, but are themselves 
free from bondage It will thus be seen that Mitra * the binder 
Vanina ‘the binder %rW ‘holy bond ‘holy law’, Adityas 'the un- 
bound ones’, and Adtti * the unboundness * belong to one and the 
same religious ideology which forms the fundamental basis of the 
Vanina religion in the Veda The unique affinity among these 
divinities often referred to in the Vedic hymns can be very satis- 
factorily accounted for only by this hypothesis The whole circle 
of Mitra and Varuna seems to have been quite an ancient feature 
of the Aryan religion, since, m the Boghazkoi inscription of the 
14th century B C , Varuna and Mitra are invoked not singly like 
Indra, but ‘ together with their groups ’ 78 

Varuna may thus be said to be representing the concept of 
the world sovereign who is characterised by those distinct features 
which are implied by the words, asura, may a, rta, mitra , aditya, 
aditl, etc This world sovereign further possesses all the attribu- 
tes of royalty He is rajan (I 24 7 ), but more predominantly 
samraj (VII 82 2) Ksaira is said to be his special glory (I 25 5, 
VII 89 1-4 ) He wears a golden mantle and puts on a shining 
robe (I 25 13) The spies -spaiah- of Varuna make his supreme 
sovereignty complete His imperial ordinances -\ratdm- are 
unchallenged, and so he is dhrta\rata (I 25 6) The moral law 
governing the human bemgs, with which Varuna is often associa- 
ted, is but an aspect of the cosmtc law of which he is the principal 
guardian This regal aspect of Varuna’s personality may throw 
some light on the Vedic notion of kingship " 3 

72 It hai been pointed out by Guntert (Op at , 154-55) that several 
oilier ancient peoples ffce, for instance, the Icelanders the Thtakians, and 
the Phrygians hate glorified the r great god as “ binder Such are Bond, 
Daxzalcs, and Bendis 

73 Johansson actually suggests (Op at, 130) that the concept of 
lingship Is itself personified as a god in \ aruna It would however be too 
much lo derive the tv ord reruns from the root rf to choose and to suggest, 
on that basis that Vedic 1. ngslup whose prototype i.< xepresenied Ly Varuna 
was ‘elective 1 kingship \\ ivrcitirrz ( HtL I 116) thinks that to dl III 
4, the heaven!) king \amoa appears as the one who chooses the human 
fang l On that h)mn see Davpekak, J3 Zf Dints Comm \ ol , ISGC 32—37 ) 
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The essential nature of Varuna is necessarily all comprehen- 
sive Varuna s domain is, therefore, vast, and he is often 
severally represented as being almost identical with other Vedic 
divinities such as Soma, Yama, etc It must, however, be 
remembered that Varuna is not identical with any one of these, he 
includes and transcends them all In my paper entitled New 
light on the Vedic god Savitr , 74 I have shown that through the 
personality of Savitr a special aspect of Varuna - Varuna as a 
magician and Varuna as a commander - has been glorified by the 
Vedic poets 

The number of hymns dedicated to Varuna’s praise is accor 
ding to MACDONELL not a sufficient criterion of his exalted 
character Hardly a dozen hymns celebrate him exclusively " s In 
two dozen more hymns, however, Varuna is invoked along with his 
double, Mitra These hymns, addressed to Mitravarunau as a 
dual divimtj present Mitra and Varuna as two gods supplemen- 
ting each other 8 A critical study of the Mitravaruna hymns 
often makes one feel inclined to accept the suggestion of BOH- 
"NEN BERGER that Mitra and Varuna originally formed one single 
godhead, which was later on split up into two and that, even 
then, Mitra was merely used as an attribute of Varuna 77 It has 
already been shown on etymological grounds that the essential 
character of both the gods is the same But there are certain 
points in this connection which cannot be overlooked Firstly, 
Mitra alone is celebrated only in one hymn, secondly, in the 
hymns addressed to Mitravarunau, Varuna is more preeminently 
glorified than his associate Mitra, and, thirdly even in spite of his 
essential character as • binder \ Mitra does not possess any paias 
while Varuna s paias, which serve a double purpose, are often 
glorified (I 24 15, I 25 21, VII 88 7, AV IV 16 6fT ) On the 
basis of this evidence a plusible hypothesis regarding the distinct 


74 Thu u publ shed elsewhere in tb s \ olume 

75 Macdoneu. \tde Mythology, 22 

7G Sometimes a si gbt contrast between the two u also implied 
77 Bohnpmjeroer Of > nt 
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domains of Mitra aiul Vanina may be hazarded Bondage is of 
two types -by means of the bonds of friendship and by means of 
the bonds of subjection The first type of bondage js usually 
brought about between equals, while the second type of bondage 
implies the unchallengeable superiority of the binder Mitra 
presides over the bonds of friendship - agreements, contracts, and 
treaties Varuna produces through his patas an invisible net of 
magic m which the whole creation is held in bondage and is there- 
by controlled and regulated, Varuna also punishes the sinners 
against the cosmic and the morn] law by means of his patas As 
Guntlrt has pointed out," 8 Mitra, as a friendly divinity, helps 
to bring about friendly bondage between man and man, and bet- 
ween god and man, he is particularly the guardian of human laws 
Varuna, on the other hand, presides over an all inclusive cosmic 
domain, his Law includes all laws Moreover, it is also suggested 
in the Vcdtc hymns that one becomes conscious of his having 
broken the Jaw of Mitra Varuna’s law works in a very subtle 
way and there are often unconscious lapses from it (V 85 8, 
VII 89 3, 5 ) It must, however, be remembered that this 
distinction between the domains of Varuna and Mitra is never 
forcefully emphasised in the Veda. Indeed Mitra falls into the 
background and comes to be regarded merely as one of the 
Adilyas Vanina dominates this particular aspect of the Vcdic 
religion and Mitra is reduced to the position of his more or less 
subordinate double The later Vedic ritualistic literature develop- 
ed the originally slight distinction between the two gods in quite 
a different direction which fact gave rise to a lot of misunder- 
standing regarding their primary characters The original concep- 
tions represented by Varum and Mitra had no place in the 
scheme or the Vedic ritual, and consequently their essential 
personalities were greatly modified so os to suit the ritualistic 
purpose 

The rivalry between Indra and Varuna forms an outstanding 
feature of the Vedic mythology This question needs to be 


7R 0} nS , J23-24 
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studied in the proper historical perspective The early Vedic 
religious thought shows three very marked phases 

( 1 ) The most ancient Aryan, who lived m very close 
proximity with nature - indeed, as a part of nature - , was struck 
by the vastness, brightness, and profuseness of nature He 
expressed his religious reaction to this experience through the 
mythological figure of Dyauh This aspect of what may be called 
ihe cosmic religion, however, suffered a retarded growth among 
the Aryans This was presumably due to the fact that the ancient 
Aryan chose to emphasise yet another remarkable feature of the 
cosmic phenomena and consequently mythologised it 

(2) The ancient Aryan realised that this vast universe was 
not chaos but that it was cosmos, there was some law which 
regulated and controlled all phenomena of nature, and there was a 
sovereign lord who enforced the proper conduct of that law This 
second phase is represented by the Varuna rta conception 

(3) This cosmic ethical phase of the religious thought of 
the ancient Aryans could not for long satisfy the religious urge of 
the fighting and conquering Vedic tribes The character of the 
religion of a people is largely conditioned by the kind of life 
which that people lives The fighting Aryans, accordingly, 
created a warrior god, Indra, who eventually surpassed all other 
gods 

The RV hymn, IV 42, is a remarkable document relating 
to the revolution in the order of ranking among the gods, which 
seems to have taken place during the Vedic period It indicates 
the supersession of Varuna, who stood at the height of divine 
glory in the Aryan period, through Indra, the national war-god of 
’.Le. Vt'i'/i Iwivusyj 53 TVft. eW. itVigiWtia ytatt for 


79 In this sentence, the words “Aryan period and Vedic Indians ’ 
are used deliberately For, it was dunne the Aryan period lhat is, during 
the period when the ancestors of the \edic Aryans and the Iranian Aryans 
were living together presumably in the region round about Balkh that the 
Varuna r/a Concept had been developed, while Indra was specifically the god 
pf jlie \edic Aryans wl o were advancing towards Saptasmdhu 
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new one, on account of the changing circumstances of the Vedic 
people This assumption might explain why Varuna’s counter- 
part in the A\esla, Ahura Mazdah, continued to be glorified as 
the supreme god by the Iranians, there was no original counter- 
part of Indra to rival him in their religion In the Vedic period 
also there was a group of Vedic Aryans, particularly the Vasi- 
sthas, who preserved and promoted the ancient Varuna religion 
At the same time, serious attempts seem to have been made by 
the Vasisthas themselves to bring about a compromise between 
the Varuna religion and the Indra religion, which fact is reflected 
m the Vedic passages such as, 

vrtranyanyah samltkesu jigfinate 

vratdnyanyo ablti raksatc sada / ( VII 83 9 ) 

Tndra ‘ conquers but it is Varuna who ‘rules* 80 Thus there 
can be seen, in the Vedic hymns, three distinct phases of the 
relationship between Varuna and Indra, namely, ( 1 ) Varuna’s 
unchallenged supremacy among all the gods, (2) rivalry between 
the old Varuna-rehgion and the new Indra religion, and attempts 
to bring about a compromise between the functions of Varuna 
and Indra, and finally ( 3 ) Varuna’s supersession through Indra 
and the consequent elevation of Indra to the position of 
the most preeminent god of the RV All the same, the spirit of 
rivalry between asura Varuna and i rtraha Indra characterises a 
large part of the Yedic literature and ritual 81 The difference in 
the essential nature of these two gods is reflected, as BERGAIGNE 


80 On this subject sec my papers, “ Vajis]ha as religious conciliator ” 
and “A \ed C god and n \edie aeer ' , published elsewhere in this Volume 

81 A suggestion may be hazarded m connection with the rivalry bet 
'veeti asura Varuna and Indra In the Veda, Indra is often called furcihJara 
(that u, she breaker of cities) The Indus valley civilisation as represented 
«t Molicnjodaro and Ilarappa was primarily a city-ci vdisation Gould it be 
that the Ved c Aryans under the leadership of ptna<hdara Indra, destroyed 
that civilisation * Is it further possible tl at the Indus civilisation was in 
some sense an Assyrian cull sit ion and that the myiholog eal rivalry between 
•iwa Vanity* and Indra was, to a certain extent accentuated by the military 
rivalry between the Assyrians of the Indus valley and Indra of the Vedic 
Aryans ? 

P 
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has pointed out, 82 in the very prayers addressed to them Indra 
is the ideal of a fighting and conquering people , as his very name 
would indicate he is the symbol of manly vigour and physical 
strength, he is often represented m the Veda as an inveterate 
divine bully, ever indulging in drinking and fighting He pos- 
sesses all the virtues and also the weaknesses of a manly hero. 
Varuna, on the other hand, is represented as the highly spirituali- 
sed and idealised protector of law In contrast to Varuna, Indra, 
as the national war god, was celebrated in a very large number 
of myths 

The rivalry between Indra and Varuna would give us the 
necessary starting point for the consideration of the question of 
how the world sovereign Varuna of the RV was transformed into 
the god of ocean in the classical Hindu mythology The deterio- 
ration in Varuna’s religious supremacy began with the ascendancy 
of Indra 83 What remained of his divine sovereignty, after 
Indra’s rise, was divided among several gods An independent god 
came to be thought of as presiding over every region, over which 
Varuna was represented, in the Veda, to have ruled There remained 
only the ocean which came into prominence in later times The 
imperial ruler was reduced to the position of a provincial gover- 
nor, Varupa became the god of ocean Varuna’s special connec- 
tions with waters described m the Veda (IT 28 4, V 85 3, 6, 
VII 87 1, VIII 41 2, X 75 2, AW II 83 1 ), the conception 
of the * upper ’ ocean and the ‘ lower ’ ocean in the VediC 
cosmography as also the belief that Varuna administered his 


82 Op at, ID, 139-49 

83 It is suggested that the central conception represented by Varuiye 
developed in quite a difTcrent direction In India metaphysical thought 
evolved out or mytholog cal imagery A* Deussen has pointed out the later 
Indian metaphys cal speculations were founded on the older religious con 
Cepuons In the mystic Upanifadic doctrine of brahman, a critical observer 
would find the metaphyseal development of the Varuna r(a religion in the 
Veda The teaching of mtikti mokfa may also be traced back to the concep- 
tion of the paias of Varuna The spiritual side of Varuna s personality •* 
or, in other words, the essential nature of \aruria - was (bus presen ed and 
philosophically modified 
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cosmic law from his abode among the celestial waters (I 25 10 ), 
and the usual tendency to regard the ocean as the repository of all 
mjstcnes, must have facilitated this transition to a certain extent 84 

[Firtt published ABORT 21, 1911, 1-3o ] 


8t Row says ( Op at ) in this connection " When, on the one hand, 
the conception of Vanina as the all-embracing heaven had been established, 
■ttd on the other hand Ihe observation of the met* flowing towards the 
ends of the earth and to the tea had ted to the conjecture that there existed 
no ocean enclosing the earth m its bosom, then the way was thoroughly 
prepared for connect ng Varutu with the ocean ** 

Whatever the forces which may have dethroned Varuua from his high 
ethical eminence to be a mere ruler of the itortns and tides, the dethrone* 
merit was, according to MACMCOt ( Of tit , II ), “ an event m the spi 
muat history of India that was at orcc a symptom and a determinant of 
the long, tuececding process of its development The 'Hebraic flavour' that 
was in Vanna was then definitely declared to be foreign to the Indian 
tpsrit, and now that day to indications have been r»re ’ 
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One of the most intriguing problems of Indian mythology 
relates to the elevation of Visnu in the classical Hindu mythology 
to the prominent position of the supreme god from the more or 
less minor position which has been assigned to him in the Vedic 
mythology He cannot be said to have ever been regarded, in the 
Vedic religion, as a god of any consequence We do come across 
a few Vedic references to Visnu (II 1 3 , 22 1 , 34 11 ) which 
seem to reflect his glory, but actually they are quite general and 
pointless in character and by no means indicate that Visnu ever 
dominated Vedic thought and faith, as for instance, Varuna and 
Indradid Hymns m praise of Visnu are, indeed, very few, he 
is celebrated m not more than five whole hymns and m parts of 
others, while his name occurs only about a hundred times in the 
Rgverfa ( RU) Even in those stray passages, Visnu is very 
casually mentioned among a crowd of other divinities He thus 
seems to have occupied a comparatively subordinate position m 
the pantheon of Vedic gods, from which he rose, more or less 
suddenly, to supreme eminence in Hindu mythology Of all the 
Vedic gods, Visnu is perhaps the only god whose name is promi- 
nently preserved in the Hindu Trinity 

Is it possible to account for this rather unique mythological 
phenomenon on the strength of the evidence derived from the 
Veda itself ? The assumption of certain scholars, like RAYA- 
chaudhari , 1 2 that Visnu was a great god even in the earliest 
Vedic times is difficult to accept The statistical standard makes 
him out to be a deity only of the fourth rank At the same 
time, to assume that an ordinary god of the Veda* who was not 
much glorified in the hymns, became only in later times the god 
of ever increasing importance is unconvincing There are, accord- 
ing to MACNICOL,* some hints in the Brafimana literature of the 


1 H C Rayacuaudijari Earlj H stoiy of the Vaiftiava Sect, 1936, 7 ff 

2 N MaCnicol, hi on Theism, 1915, 30 fT, 
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progress which Yisnu was making towards the position which 
he occupies later on But the mere fact that the Brahmanas 
speak of Yisnu as being identical with the sacrifice and ask him 
to make good its defects does not necessarily indicate that Visnu 
was attaining eminence 3 Moreover, that assumption does not 
help the solution of the Visnu problem A workable hypothesis, 
in this connection, can be that there had been some elements w 
the original nature and personality of Visnu, which, at one time, 
ensured his position as an all important god, but that these 
elements were suppressed, perhaps consciously, by the Vedic 
poets and priests Visnu must have been a highly worshipped god 
even in very ancient times , but he must have been deliberately 
shoved into the background in the Vedic religion on account of 
some intrinsic characteristics of his essential nature which might 
have been disagreeable to the Vedic religious ideology Does the 
available Vedic evidence corroborate this hypothesis to any 
extent ? 

Visnu’s personality as represented m the RV is not rich in 
mythological details The outstanding features of the Visnu- 
mythology in the Veda are mainly two namely, the three strides 
which he is said to have taken in order to traverse the whole 
universe and which are often glorified as the most distinctive achie 
tementof his, and, secondly, the help which he rendered to Indra 
at the time of the latter s fight with Vrtra These events in the 
career of Visnu are mentioned, in the Vedic literature, sometimes 
ns two independent achievements (I 154 2 3, 155 4-5, Vll 
100 3-5, VIII 29 7), and sometimes as connected with each other 
(IV 18 11, VIII 100 12) There arc also some features of a 
cosmic character attributed to Visnu (I 154 1-2, VI 69 5, VII 
99 2-3), but they are such as would be attributed to any Vedic 
god, as the result of the so-called hcnotheistic tendency m the 
Vedic religion, and may not be regarded as essentially distinctive 
of Visnu’s nature Let us therefore, analyse the two above- 
mentioned features of the Visnu mjthology and see if they throw 
any light on the primary nature of Visnu 


3 Cf krmr, J/US 1915, C39. 
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The first thing that would strike a critical student of the 
Vcdic mythology is that the association of Visnu and Indra in the 
RF is clearly superficial The help which Visnu is said to have 
given to the Vcdic Aryan war god at the time of his glorious 
achievements of killing Vftra and ’letting the waters free ’ could 
have been easily dispensed with The hymns addressed to Indra 
and Visnu together arc again positively colourless The later 
Vcdic passages (TS \ I 5 I 1, II 4 12) also indicate that 
Indra hardly depended on Visnu for his help at the time of slaying 
Vftra We even see that the steps of Visnu, which form his 
distinctive characteristic, are sometimes (VI 69 5 ) attributed also 
to Indra, thus clearly rendering Visnu superfluous The natural 
conclusion in this regard would, therefore, be that Visnu’s 
comradeship of Indra at the time of the Vftra fight, which is 
obviously artificial, is necessarily an afterthought Even from 
the point of view of the naturalistic interpretation of Vcdic rnytho 
logy, the coalescence of Visnu and Indra is, as pointed out by 
HILLEBRANDT , 4 5 who, incidentally, is a strong advocate of such an 
interpretation, entirely without any significance What then is at 
the bottom of this artificial bringing together of two intrinsically 
unconnected divinities? It is a well known practice of the Vcdic 
poets to connect any significant activity of any god with Indra 
and his achievements Indra was by far the most prominent god 
of the Vedic Indians As shown elsewhere * the changing environ- 
ments of the conquering and •ever victorious Vedic Aryan tnbes 
made them transfer their religious loyalty, which they had origi- 
nally entertained for the World sovereign, Asura Varuna, to the 
national war god, Indra But, even after that, some ardent 
followers of the Varuna religion, like the Vasisthas, tried to 
preserve the primary greatness of Varuna’s personality One of 
the methods adopted to secure this was to bring about a compro- 
mise between the Varuna religion and the new Indra religion 
Varuna was consequently associated with Indra, more or less 
artificially, as his comrade in a common cause 


4 Hillebrandt VAI II, 313-14 

5 Dandekar, * Asura Varuna , published elsewhere m this Volume. 
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y rtranyanyah samithesii jighnale 
vratanyanyo abln raksate sad a ( VII. 83 9 ). 

If religious dignity and recognition had to be specially granted to 
any particular god, it was the practice of the Vedic poets to do so 
by associating-jhat god with Indra and his fight with Vrtra That 
made the god, so to say, a ‘ legitimate * member of the Vedic 
pantheon This seems to have been the purpose of the obviously 
loose and artificial connection of the Visnu-mythology with the 
Indra mythology 

There are three distinct phases of the relation of Visnu with 
Indra, as seen in the Vedic hymns Firstly, Indra and Visnu arc 
brought together as equal partners in a common glorious deed 
(IV 18 11; VIII 52 3), secondly, a clear attempt is made by 
the Visnu-glonfiers to place Visnu, in some cases (VIII 31 10), 
in a more eminent position than Indra, by calling the latter, usitoh 
sacabhtnah; and, finally, Visnu is said to be the subordinate ally 
or Indra, deriving his power of taking three strides from the latter 
(VIII. 12 27 ), and is also represented (VIII 15 9) as celebrating 
the greatness of Indra • All these phases indicate that there was 
no definite view-point held by the Vedic poets regarding the mutual 
relationship between Indra and Visnu It was more or less in a 
fluid condition ! It may be suggested in this connection that 
Visnu belonged to and was glorified by some circles outside the 
hieratic families of the Vedic poets The artificial bringing together 
of Visnu and Indra may then be said to be the result of the efforts 
made on the mythological plane to establish some kind of under- 
standing between the respective worshippers of these two gods 
This would explain the obvious awkwardness felt by the Vedic poets 
in this connection The followers of the Vnnu religion wanted 
to invest their god with the necessary religious dignity by associat- 
ing him with the * official ’ national god, Indra. Not only that, 
but they even tried to make Vtsnu supersede Indra It is of 
course not possible to accept the suggestion that the coalescence 
of the Visnu religion with the Indra-rcligion reflected that of the 

6 It ii tins phase which gave Vifiju ihe name of Upcndra in later 
raytiolosy 
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Brahmanas with the Ksatriyas 7 Two other more reasonable 
explanations of this phenomenon may be offered Either Visnu 
was a very important god of the indigenous tribes of India and 
was, therefore, not readily accepted by the Vedic Aryans at the 
time of the fusion of the two cultures® Or -and this is surely 
more likely -Visnu was a god of great eminence among the 
masses of the Aryan nomads themselves and was not parti- 
cularly liked by the orthodox families of the Vedic poets, perhaps 
on account of some * revolting ’ traits in the primary nature of 
that god Anyway, the foregoing analytical examination of 
Visnu’s association with Indra would give us the necessary start- 
ing point for the discussion of the problem of Visnu’s true 
personality 

The three strides of Vispu form a more inherent feature of 
the Visnu mythology What do these strides indicate 7 Yaska 
quotes in his Nirukta the views of his predecessors in this regard 
(XII 19) 

yad idam kim ca tad ukramate visnuhj tndha mdhatte 
padam tredhabhamya prthvyam antarikse dm iti Sakapunih / 
samarohane visnupade gayahrasi iti aurna\abhah [ 

The latter view was favoured by the earlier Indologists like 

7 Cf E J Thomas Vtdtc Hymns, 42 Thomas refers to the view of 
Barnett lhat Visnu represen Is the deification of the fundamental essense of the 
Vedic ntuaU It is thus impl cd lhat Visnu, the priestly god, and Indra, the 
warldce god were later made to collaborate with each other N N Ghose 
suggests ( Aryan Trail in India and Iran 62 ) that Visnu and Indra were the gods 
of two different tribej According to him, Vijnu was the god of the grassland 
nomads 

0 Przvxuski thinks { “ Le com du dieu Visnu et la legende de Kf?na ’ , 
Arch Or 4, 261-67 ) that, * nee a counterpart of Visnu is not to he found in any 
other IE mythology, he must have been an original Indian divinity He 
suggests that ViSOu must have been originally connected with the non Aryan 
tribe of the Vilhs who lived in the Vethad pa region in the Deccan According 
to Suniu Kumar Chatter) i ( TKBG 68, 82 ), the Aryan Sun god Vijnu and 
the Dravidian sky god Vjn Vinnu coalesced and thereby gave rise to the later 
Hindu concept of Sflrya Narayana T T S Iyengar opines ( Lift in Ancient 
Inda in the Age of the Mantras, 126) lhat the word vtfnu is just another form 
of Dravidian tip L. V. Ramasvvavo Aiyar (jFAIIRS 1031,42, f n 3) contro 
verts Iyengars view 
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Whitney, Roth, Max Muller, and Kaegi who took the 
three steps of Visnu to mean the rising the culminating and the 
setting of the sun 6 The solar nature of Visnu is undoubtedly 
prominent in the Veda, since many other subsidiary features of 
Visnu’s personality mentioned there clearly confirm it Vedic 
references to Visnu such as iatarcas (VII 100 3) s\ardrj(l 155. 
5), iibhutadyumna ( I 56 I ), etc , definitely make him out to be a 
god oflight and splendour 10 The common epithets of Visnu in 
the RV are vrttgaya (wide stepping) esa or evayovan (full of 
motion) dharmam dharayan , riasya garbha, xedhah (upholding 
the ordinances ), and puny a and navy a ( ancient and new) The 
sun god is obseived to be traversing the whole atmosphere from 
horizon to hortzon through his wide strides, he completes the 
whole extensive course just during one day, he never swerves 
from the path and never misses the time, he is ancient because 
he has been seen since times immemorial and at the same 
time, he is young because lie appears newly every morning 
Thus the four prominent characteristics suggested by the above- 
mentioned epithets of Visnu— namely, wide stepping, swift motion, 
regularity of course and new and ancient forms on the same 
day -are found together only in the sun god The solar nature 
of Visnu, in the Veda, is consequently beyond doubt In the 
Satapatha Brahmana ( XIV 1 1 10 ) wc have been told that 
Visnu s head was cut off and it later became the sun But the 
most sure evidence in this regard is the passage in the Ry 
(I 155 6) where Visnu is celebrated as setting in motion, like a 
revolving wheel, his ninety steeds with four names each This 
reference taken in conjunction with certain stanzas in I 164 
leaves no doubt that the steeds represent the days and the names 
represent the seasons It is thus the description of the sun god 
creating the solar year of 360 days It is further likely that Visnu’s 


9 Macho vtLt, IrJt Mjtisl gj 3fl, 4 7 

10 In this connection the follow ng \edcpaoag« also are wenifeant 

t 22 20 6 155 3 f Al MU 2 31 Vi?cu* connect on with tafias 

(-'ll X 26 7) ao<! fhi etc (I 22 2t,TS\ 5 ! A TB II 4 3 3-4) u 
adwui v® 0 f 1,1, i(] ea nty with Agm ( «* tie Sun ) See IIk-lurandt, I M 
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epithet, giriksit, is indicative of the abode of the sun in the highest 
heavens A mention may be made, in this connection, of the 
parallelism between the Vedic passage, visnoh pads parame nwdhva 
utsah (1. 154. 5), and the couplet, 

Der Uhsing braut Bier 
• In der Fussstapfe des Pferdes 11 

SHROEDER presumes that this similanty is suggestive of the 
common mdogermamc myth regarding Visnu. In the Lettish 
mythology Uhsing is the sun-god, and, therefore, the Vedic Visnu 
must also have been a sun-god. 12 Visnu was, according to 
SCHROEDER, distinctly a nature-god. 13 

Even in the post-Vedic representation of Visnu, there are 
certain features which are clearly indicative of his original solar 
nature m the RV. The sudariana cakra, which is the symbol of 
the orb of the sun, the padma, which is the symbol of the life- 
awakening power of the heaven’s light, the pitambara , which is 
suggestive of the clustre of bright rays - all these traits of Visnu, 
in later mythology, have clearly preserved his identity with the 
sun-god. The imagery connected with * hair ’, which is the usual 
symbol for sun’s rays, is quite apparent in Visnu ’s pauranic 
names, such as, Kesava and Hrsikesa. 14 Visnu’s names, HayaSiras 
and Hayamukha, have preserved the ‘ sun-horse ’ imagery. That 
god is further described as ravilocana, sahasrarcis, etc. 15 Even 
Visnu’s favourite vehicle, in the later Purana-mythology, namely. 


11. Guntert, Der ansche Wtllkomg und Hnland, 300 

12. L von Schkoeder, Ansche Religion II, C69. 

13 On the basis of ihis assumption, Schkoeder proposes a striking theory 
regarding the genesis of the Hindu Trinity of gods. He maintains that the 
conception of the Hindu Trinity » an attempt to bring about a compromise 
among the three outstanding currents of religious thought in ancient India. 
Brahma represents the abstract metaphysical point of view; Vkiju represents 
the Vedic religion of 'naturalism*, and Siva stands for the popular worship 
of spints by the masses. 

14. The word h'ftktsa is explained in some texts as ifa ( = lord ) of 
hjl'kas ( ■= sense-organs ) 

15. The pauranic reference to Vifnu's complexion being dark is, presu- 
mably, the result of bis being contaminated by the later Kr?na-mythology« 
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Garuda, has his original in the Vedic Supama, which is, on Us 
part, the sun bird itself The fight between Garuda and the 
serpents is symbolic of the conflict between light and the demons 
of darkness 

It will thus be clearly seen that the evidence supplied by the 
RKand the later literature is sufficient to warrant the conclusion 
that, at the back of the Vedic representation of Visnu, there lies 
mainly the conception of the sun god There are no doubt other 
more or less obscure characteristics of that god mentioned m the 
Vedic hymns and the Vedic ritual, but these appear to be merely 
the traces of that aspect of the personality of Visnu. which the 
Vedic poets tried to suppress deliberately They will be taken 
Into consideration later on The orthodox Vedic poets accepted 
Visnu, when that god was perhaps forced on them, mainly as 
the sun god, as is evident from lus picture presented in the RK. 
They associated Visnu, as a deity of mighty energy, with their 
national war-god Indra - only* as his subordinate ally 

The solar nature of Visnu is, however, not accepted by 
OLDENBERG ,s He says, rather guardedly, that it would not be 
impossible that, through an obscure conception, an original sun- 
god is transformed into Visnu, but that it would not be very 
probable Indeed, he does not find a single definite trace of solar 
character in Visnu The idea of the three strides, which forms the 
"very starting point of the sun theory, is, in itself, according to 
OLDENBERG, not very clear The number three may be merely 
a mystically auspicious number and may not have anything to do 
with a concrete natural phenomenon 17 OLDENBERG believes 


16 O LniNji tno St! i Vtda, 228-33 

17 Ourt'nstnc Of til 231 Bescakske also thmVi ( Lo /!»! I id II, 
115 fl , 114 IT ) that that number a merely a matter of * mythological multf 
pl cation** The fact* that eten Amen Spent* i are said, m the Acesto. to be 
making * three ’ strides towards the solar region, that litre u a reference to 
tht * three fold * extemion cf Afra Man*] vs ami that the s] Inn are described 
»s taking * three 1 steps on then way to heaven, may »!*o seem to confirm 
th* suggestion I ut the \cdc desrt ptiojisefthc three strides of V»|tiu clearly 
refer to too crncrctc a natural pberomeren to Lc interpreted otherwise The 

(Cmlintted on tie sex! j*ve) 
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epithet, giriksit, is indicative of the abode of the sun in the highest 
heavens A mention may be made, in this connection, of the 
parallelism between the Vedic passage, visnoh pade parame madhva 
utsah (I 154 5 ), and the couplet, 

Der Uhsing braut Bier 
In der Fussstapfe des Pferdes 11 
SHROEDER presumes that this similarity is suggestive of the 
common indogermanic myth regarding Visnu In the Lettish 
mythology Uhsing is the sun god, and, therefore, the Vedic Visnu 
must also have been a sun god 12 Visnu was, according to 
SCHROEDER, distinctly a nature god 13 

Even in the post-Vedic representation of Visnu, there are 
certain features which are clearly indicative of his original solar 
■nature in the RV The sudar&ana cakra, which is the symbol of 
the orb of the sun, the padma, which is the symbol of the life- 
awakening power of the heaven’s light, the pitambara, which is 
suggestive of the clustre of bright rays - all these traits of Visnu, 
in later mythology, have clearly preserved his identity with the 
sun god The imagery connected with * hair ’, which is the usual 
symbol for sun’s rays, is quite apparent in Visnu’s pauranic 
names, such as KeSava and HrsikeSa 14 Visnu’s names, HayaSiras 
and Hayamukha, have preserved the * sun horse * imagery That 
god is further described as ravilocana, sahasrdrcts etc 15 Even 
Ymitt’s favourite vehicle, in the later Purana mythology, namely. 


11 Guntert, Der arnche fVillhtmg und Hetland 300 

12 L von Schroeder Anteht Religion II, 669 

13 On the basis of this assumption, Scuroeder proposes a striking theory 
regarding the genesis of the Hindu Trinity of gods He maintains that the 
concept on of the Hindu Trimly is an attempt to bring about a compromise 
among the three outstanding currents of religious thought m ancient India 
Brahma represents the abstract metaphysical point of view, Vifnu represents 
the Vedic religion of ‘ naturalism , and Siva stands for the popular worship 
of spirits by the masses 

14 The word hrslkt a is explained in some texts as fa ( =» lord ) of 
hrf kas ( = sense-organs ) 

15 The paur-ioic reference to Visnu s complexion, being dark is presu- 
mably, the result of his being contaminated by the later Krsna mythology* 
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Garuda, has his original in the Vedic Suparna, which is, on its 
part, the sun bird itself The fight between Garuda and the 
serpents is symbolic of the conflict between light and the demons 
of darkness 

It will thus be clearly seen that the evidence supplied by the 
JlV and the later literature is sufficient to warrant the conclusion 
that, at the back of the Vedic representation of Visnu. there lies 
mainly the conception of the sun god There are no doubt other 
more or less obscure characteristics of that god mentioned in the 
Vedic hymns and the Vedic ritual, but these appear to be merely 
the traces of that aspect of the personality of Visnu, which the 
Vedic poets tried to suppress deliberately They will be taken 
into consideration later on The orthodox Vedic poets accepted 
Visnu, when that god was perhaps forced on them, mainly as 
the sun god, as is evident from his picture presented in the RK. 
They associated Visnu, as a deity of mighty energy, with their 
national war-god Indra - only'as his subordinate ally 

The solar nature of Visnu is, however, not accepted by 
OLDENBERG 1# He says, rather guardedly, that it would not be 
impossible that, through an obscure conception, an original sun- 
god is transformed into Visnu, but that it would not be sery 
probable Indeed, he does not find a single definite trace of solar 
character in Visnu The idea of the three strides, which forms the 
very starting point or the sun theory, is, in itself, according to 
OLDENBERG, not very clear The number three may be merely 
a mystically auspicious number and may not have anything to do 
with a concrete natural phenomenon ** OLDENBERG believes 


IG Oldevbleo, fat J Vti a, 228 S3 

17 Ou>rvBE*o, Op nf 231 HEBCMC'tr also think* (La IU! ltd II, 
1 15 IT , 414 IT ) that that number i* merely a matter of 1 mythological multi, 
p! cations \ The Cacti tbit evert Amen Sperttat are said, ut llie Arts la, to be 
mating • ij ree ‘ strides towards the solar region, that there u a reference to 
tSe* three Told ’ extension cf Anns Main jus, anti that the spirits are described 
*» taking ‘ three * steps on their way to heaven, may also accui to confirm 
tbi» luggcttion Hut the A edic description! of the three strides of Viitui clearly 
refer to ico concrete a natural pheromenen to be interpreted otherwise The 
(Ctoinaed on (hi aert jxxyt) 
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that the principal motif in the Vedic Visnu-mythology is the extent 
of space The references about Yisnu such as, urugaya, uruksiti, 
urusu vikramanesu, vtgaman, etc , make it clear that Visnu was 
eminently a space god The emphasis is mainly put on Visnu’s 
measuring the vast space Even in the Satapatha Brdhmana 
(12 5 1 ), Visnu s character as the traverser of space is promi- 
nent Visnu is the god who traverses the space puts it in order, 
and makes it available for human habitation OLDENBERG 
explains the name Visnu as ‘ Wanderer thus signifying the notion 
of the wideness of space 

Against this theory put forth by that ' anti solar mythologist * 
OLDENBERG, it must be first of all mentioned that the concep 
tion of the three strides, understood by him as indicating exclusi 
vely the vastness of space, is not warranted by the Vedic evidence 
Moreover, his objection, namely that Visnu’s characteristic three 
steps cannot refer to the sun’s course, since what is said about 
them does not agree with morning, noon, and evening, is surely 
not valid The interpretation of the three steps of Visnu, men 
tioned by OLDENBERG in his objection, is certainly wrong, 
but the Vedic descriptions of the three steps clearly connect 
them, as will be shown later on, with a different and quite a 
distinctive activity of the sun Further, OLDENBERG seems to 
translate the word urugaya as 4 the lord of wide spaces ’, and not 
as wide stepping*, which latter would be the more correct render- 
ing The emphasis put on the notion of wide space appears to 
have been based more particularly on incidental ritualistic referen- 
ces than on actual Vedic descriptions OLDENBERG and other 
scholars like GELDNER, 18 for instance, who say that Visnu is the 

(Continued from the lost jags) 

three Visnu steps which the sacnficer tales during the full moon and the 
new moon sacrifices arc not at all suggestive of any mystic significance On 
the other hand, they arc clearly symbolical of the three regions ( which, as 
will be shown laier, is actually the true explanation of Vi«nu » strides ) swar 
giya &■ lokdja vttnuirarth iramajante ( TS I 7 6 1 ) Also see HorKiNs, 
“ Numerical formulae in the Veda and their bear ng on Vedic criticism ", 
3 AOS 10,275 ff 

IB K F. Geldner, Vidimus und Bnhmmmus, 34 
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god whose main function is to create space in the world, seem to 
ignore altogether the solar traits in his nature Monier WILLI- 
AMS also first thought that the primary idea of Visnu ( derived 
from the root vii) permeating and infusing his essence into 
material objects was originally connected with the personification 
of the infinite heavenly space But he later on found that the 
Vedic evidence, which went against such assumption, made Visnu 
a form of the ever-moving solar orb (I 22. 16-17) 10 Even 
HlLLEBRANDT, who originally thought that Visnu was not 
necessarily identical with the sun god, finally came to the conclu- 
sion that the sun theory explained almost all the features of the 
Visnu mythology in the best possible manner 20 HOPKINS 21 
summarises the position in this regard quite convincingly when 
he says that Visnu was regarded as a sun god not through any 
predilection for sun-gods in general, but because what little is said 
of him in the RV answers only to that conception 28 Other 
theories* 3 regarding the true nature of Visnu as represented in 
the Veda, which also do not seem to take into account the 


19 Monier Williams, Hmduism, 101 ff 

20 Holebhandt, VM II. 311-25, VAI (kl A ) 137-40 

21. Hopkins, PADS 16, 1804, cxlvn 

22 Bloomfield also takes Visnu to be a sun god { Eel of Ike Vedas, 169 ). 

23 Johansson holds ( Solfagtln i Indsn, 8 ff ) lhat Viscu represents pri- 
marily the fundamental spirit of the pitarx Rudolf Otto believes { Callhttt 
Und Gotthnten dtr Aner 83-91 ) that Originally there were several Vijius repre 
mating the ‘power numini * N N Ghose ( Op cit , 62 ) sees m Vi?nu a god 
of lightning having the Marais for his at endants A C Das ( Rig Vedic 
India I, 254 ) identifies Vi$tni with the Egyptian god, Bes, who is the protector 
® the world Jacobi thinks that Vitnu was, from very early times, a god of 
♦peculation, merely ‘der Tragcr dcr abstrakten Idee’ (*• Ober Visnu Noio- 
ya"a Visudeva'*, Streiiberg Fesigebe p 163) There are other scholars (c g 

opkins PAOS IG.cxIvh ) who look upon Visnu as being originally a 4 Herds- 
god, so psh (I 22 18, also I 154 6, X 19 4j. which fact must have 
AOilitaled, according to them, the process of It < assimilation, in later times, 
with hfiHa Haudv puts forth a striking theory when he says that VifOu 
halts twice during the dav, morning and evening, then assuming the functions 
of the moon as the third step, which is characterised by the spring of honey 
V ** ) Accordingly there u said to be the concept on of the moon at 
the hack of ihe Vedic Visnu and perhaps also of the Lett sh Uhsing ( Veduche- 
Pfdhmansuhe Perude, 33 ff , also H Kuniice, Vifnu, em Mondgolt, Leipzig, 1916) 
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emphatically solar traits in his personality, must likewise be set 
aside 

Though the predominantly solar nature of Visnu is thus 
indicated by the Vedic evidence as a whole, it is not correct to 
identify his three strides with the rising, the culmination, and tie 
setting of the sun, as ROTH, Kaegi, and MAX MULLER did, 
following Aurnavabha 24 The third step of Visnu, which is 
described as very sublime and as leading to the mysterious world 
of the highest heaven, shows no connection whatsoever with the 
sun set Not even the soaring winged birds venture to approach 
that third step of Visnu (I 155 5) 25 With it is connected the 
highest and the third place of Agni (I 72 2-4), that is, of the sun 
The gods enjoy themselves there ( VIII 29 7 ), for, in the third 
step of Visnu there is a spring of honey (I 154 5 ) 28 Visnu’s 
epithet, ginLslt, as well as the reference to the many-horned cows 
(clouds?) (I 154 6) moving at the highest step of Visnu are 
further indicative of its being in the highest heaven That step 
is also the abode of the pious devotees (I 154 5-6, V 3 3) 
HOPKINS understands these pious devotees ( devayavalt ) to be the 
pious dead and seems to put special emphasis on this characteris- 
tic of Visnu’s highest step Visnu is, according to him, the first 
god to represent, what he continues to represent through later 
ages, the sun home of souls 87 This conception of the solar home 
of souls, 28 which is too evidently connected with Visnu to be 

24 Sec supra 

25 Accor Img to the explanation of Aurnavabha namely that samUrohapa, 
tifnupada and gay auras are the three steps of Visnu, it would be necessary 10 
recognise the second step as the highest step which fact is however, not suggested 
by the Vedic references It may be mentioned here as a matter of interest that 
Jayaswal believes that vtsnvpada represents the actual geographical locality of 
that name 

26 R G Bhandarkar thiols ( I aitnavum, fa v sm etc 47 ) that the 
obscurity surrounding the llurd step of V«nu helped to give him an association 
of mystery such as is necessary for a god that is to be acknowledged as sole 
and supreme Actually, however there is hardly any obscurity regarding 
Vnnu’s ih rtl step 

27 Hopkins The Rehg onr of Ini a, 56 

28 It is perhaps this notion of the sun home of souls which led Joi CANS 
son ( op tit ) to see in Viynu the * Gnmdsubstanr der Marten* f 
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easily set aside as of no account, make two things quite clear : 
firstly, that in Visnu’s personality solar nature is very prominent; 
and, secondly, that his highest step is on the top of the sky and 
may not, therefore, be identified with the setting of the sun 
Other features of Visnu’s three strides, such as that all the worlds 
subsist in them (I 154 2), that Visnu measured the whole uni- 
verse with them (I. 154 3), and that they commence on the 
earth (I 22 16 ) and end in the highest heaven (I 154 5)- all 
go to prove th3t the naturalistic interpretation of the three strides, 
given by Aumavabha and adopted by ROTH and others, is not at 
all warranted by the Vedic evidence They do not represent the 
daily course of the sun from horizon to horizon Through the 
Visnu mythology the Vedtc poets have presented the picture of 
the sun as a swiftly moving luminary which, with vast strides, 
traverses the whole universe in its three fold division of the earth, 
the atmosphere, and the heaven, which is so familiar to the Vedtc 
cosmography This explanation originally suggested by ftkapOnl 
and later on accepted by a majority of scholars satisfactorily meets 
all the requirements of the three steps as described mthe RP It is 
again this explanation, which prevails in the later Vedic literature 
PS H 25, TS I 7 5 4, &PD I 9 3 9, VI 7 4 7) The essen- 
tial notion underlying the three steps of Visnu is thus the diurnal 
course of the sun m his ascent from the horizon of (he earth, 
through the atmosphere, to the zenith, namely the solar paradise 
or the Vedic 4 Elysion * The reference to the three Visnu-steps 
<o be taken by the sacnficcr in the full moon and the new-moon 
sacrifices ( TS I 7 6 1 ) is also clearly indicative of the three 
regions of the universe *• It is not a solar deity in its general 
character that is represented through the Vedtc Visnu, rather the 

29 According to Tiuvk ( The A’cftc 1 1 are t i a tie I tdii, 32&-2S ) \ itnu » 
three strides represent the annual course of the *un di% iderl into three parts, 
two or the Heps arc visible *mcc tliC *un »s above the horizon, while the third 
step becomes invisible because the sun goes Wsw the horizon Lately, H 
StUuvtiMsrftt has come forth with another astronomical explanation, according 
to which, the three undo arc in ho uve or ihc vary ng sHidow length* 
t“ Viltu « three sirs Its", Atu'f.h S J let lit, S29-67 ) A reference may a* 
WtU be made in this concert to the commentary of Dun>» on .\inita ( XII 
19) ATljah, kethart tJrjai . 
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secondly, Visnu is described ns taking the three strides for the 
deliverance of mankind in distress (VI 49 13) MACDONELL 
brings forth other traces of Visnu’s general character as the 
‘Preserver’, in the Veda Yisnu is beneficent (I 156 5), is 
innocuous and bountiful (VIII 25 12), and a generous protector 
(f 155 4) But only such features of an ordinary sun*god 
cannot adequately account for Visnu’s sudden rise to prominence 
in Hindu mythology As pointed out elsewhere, Yisnu must have 
already been a great god among the ‘ extra-Vedic ’ circles and his 
later eminence was merely a legitimately recognised come-back 

Though there is no reference to Vamana in the RV, the three 
strides of Visnu undoubtedly form the foundation of the pauramc 
\amanavatara In the Brahmana literature ( TS VI 2 4 , $FB 
12 5, AB VI. 15) Visnu’s dwarf-form is actually connected 
with his three steps by means of which be covers the whole 
universe ss The faint traces of the later \araha\atara of Visnu are 
to be found m the 61 7, VIII 77 10) and the later 

Vedic literature (TS VII 1. 5 1, TB 1 I 3 S, TAX I 8, $PB 
XIV 1 2 11)** 

35 What the primary notion underlying Vi(uu » dwarf form u it is no* 
easy to imagine A Kuhn ( liber Entwicklungsstufert der Mylhertitldung, 128) 
thinlcs that the dwarf represents the sun light which shrinks into dwarf's size 
>n Utc evening Qldesberg ( RiV, 233 ) suggests that the idea has evolved 
oat of a table about a wide stepping giant who could turn himjelf into a 
dwarf This p evidently far fetched According to Keith ( RPY'U, 111), 
Macdovell I JRAS 1895, 176-7? ) and Hillebrandt ( VM. kl A , 139 ), 
VifUu assumes the dwarr form only by way of a stratagem m order to mislead 
the Asuras An ethical interpretation of this a to taro is given by MacnicOL 
l Of ttl , 31 ) who believes that it is suggestive of strength and safety issuing out 
of smallness and weakness N A wan CAR thinks (Estays on Indo Aryan Afylholngj 
Hi 253-82 ) that Vifnu seen as a little dwarf in the form of the sacrificial 
fire on earth takes the giant strides to the forms of crdjml and sir rye R 
SitAUAsitASTRi ( 9 PA IOC, 1937 ) refers to the ‘dwarfish shadow’ while ex 
plaining the acaltras on the bam of astronomical phenomena 

3G According to Macdonell ( jfRAS 1895, 1C6) the earliest form of 
ihe myths of die ma'rya and kurma incarnations occurs in the SPB, though in 
neither case is V^nu there mentioned as being connect d with the fish or the 
tortoise A P Karmaricar ( Kant M I el 253-57 ) speaks of die origin and 
early development of Visnu’* matijtoatira in the age of the Indus valley civih 
report. 

IX 
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Whatever the real factors were which contributed towards the 
elevation of Visnu from a minor position which he occupied in 
the RP-mytliology to be an important member of the Hindu 
Trinity of gods, it is evident that the faint traces of the beginning 
of this process are to be discovered even m the Brahmana litera- 
ture* Visnu is said to be the highest among the gads ( &PBXW 
1 1 5), he is their door-keeper (AB I 30 19), the gods have 
their mouth m Visnu ( TS I 7 5 ) Though Visnu has only few 
insignificant offerings made to him m the Vedic ritual, a stage was 
reached when he was actually identified with the sacrifice as a 
whole The AB (I 1 ) clearly states agmr \ai de\anam avarnah, 
visnuh paramah , tadantarena sand devatah It cannot, however, 
be said that Visnu had attained his pauranic supremacy in the 
Brahmanas The process had only begun As the importance of 
Visnu was gradually growing, that of Indra was correspondingly 
diminishing This position is finally consolidated in the 
Mahabharata where we are told that Indra, in fear, hastens to 
Visnu and that Visnu bestows upon him his power Visnu is 
there positively placed over and above Indra The Visnu-religion 
may thus be said to have overpowered the Vedic Indra-rehgion 

It would be greatly helpful to see what light the etymology 
of the name Visnu throws on the whole Visnu-problem The 
most common way of explaining the name is to derive it from the 
root v/s, ' to be active ’ 81 The very quick and active movements 
of the sun god are suggested through this explanation But it is 
not made clear what suffix is added and how the word is gramma- 
tically formed 89 Bloomfield may be said to have made a 
distinct contribution to the Visnu problem by proposing that the 
name was made up of two parts, vi ( = through ) and snu or ranu 

37 ZUCDOMLC. VoJcMyikoto^SS Kaeoi The Rigvtaa 56, Schroedcr, 
Artsehe Religion II, 10, Otto Op cii , 83-91 

38 Mention may be made in this context or the pauramc attempts to 
connect the name Vi$du etymologically with the root ( = to enter, to 
pervade) According to the Vtfvupurina Vi,nu enters ,nto or pervades the 
universe as pointed out in the Vedic text lam eia srffDj tarn armprimial In 
me ladmapurina the name is made to refer to V.snu s combining with pmtyi 

(Continued m the next page) 
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( = the back ) 35 Visnu's strides through the back of the world 
ere, according to that scholar, indicated by that word It is, 
however, difficult to see how BLOOMFIELD could understand 
in the sense of ' through ’ and make the word usnu mean ‘ cross- 
ing the back ’ GUNTERT also seems to accept the same etymo- 
logy of the word He, however, understands the prefix 11 in the 
usual sense of * apart from one another ’ 40 Visnu, according to 
Guntert, thus means one who sets the surface apart The 
word, usnu, made up of the two component parts, vi and snu 
( sanu ), can have only three senses (1) one whose sanu is vi 
( = parted), (11) one for whom the sanu has separated itself 
Wide apart," and (in) one separated from sanu that is, 
without sanu Neither any of these three senses nor the one 
proposed by GUNTERT gives any satisfactory explanation of 
Visnu’s nature as directly represented in and indirectly implied by 
the Veda It would be, moreover really strange if a word, more 
or less artificially excogitated by the Bralimanas tn such a manner, 
could become not only the common name of the principal god of 
later Hinduism but also a name which must have already been 
necessanly popular among certain culture groups of old 4 * The 
most satisfactory etymology of the word is to derive it from the 
root vi with the suffix snu ( the same as we find in forms like jtsnu, 
alamkansnu , ksesnu, etc ) The root vi, on its part is linguist! 
cally connected with IE *uei ( = to fly ) The other formations 
from the root are av v/r, lat aus, ahd nw, chd neih, arm hav, 
etc 45 The word visnu, therefore, originally means ‘ the flyer *. 


( CojU i nued from the laic page) 

as purttfa According to the MatsyapurSna the name alludes to Jus entering 
into the mundane egg The commentator of the Vistiusahasranamasletra jays 
Krlcartju bfutifu ne(en id dinar uryate and further, ci (ate' c<9 nukpratycytma ruPaifi 
V fit ur ih I„ all these cases there would be the difficulty of accounting for 

the cerebral isa tion of f 

39 Bloomfield, Tkt Ret* pen cf the Vedas 168 

40 Guntert Op etl , 306-07 41 See Olden kero RdV, 230 

42 For other etymologies of vtfs>u see foot note fl abo\c 

43 Blocij It ilS 1 80 ff Htllker uidt VM ( KI A) 140 Hopkins 
Bp c Affthahgy 203 with f n 1 also see Johansson Du all nd sehe CsUtji 
Dk fans, f o on 47-48 
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It is also not unlikely that the name itself primarily indicaetd a 
bird We shall, therefore, be justified tn presuming that the 
bird form is the earliest known feature of the personality of Vismi 
In the early Veda, Visnu is clearly represented as the sun bird, 
though it is not necessary to assume that this conception was the 
primary one In many ancient mythologies the sun is seen to 
have been represented as a bird 41 In some cases the sun is also 
represented as the * flying horse some faint traces of which may 
be available even m the descriptions of Visnu 45 Very early in the 
evolution of religious thought people imagined of a divine being 
overrunning the three regions of the universe with the greatest 
possible speed Such a being could only be a bird, which is 
popularly supposed to be the quickest among the creatures Like 
many other peoples of antiquity, the Indians also represented the 
sun under the form of a bird which flies swiftly through the sky* 
That was Visnu M ® 


44 A comparison of the following two couplets in a Lettish song { see . 
Schroeder, As Re! II, 10, f a 1 ), 

Die Lcrche braut Bier 
In der Fussspur der Pfcrdes, and 
Der Uhsmg bereitet Bier 
In der Fussspur dcs Rosslcins 

gives us the equation Uhsmg ■= Lerche, that is the sun-god = a bird ( the 
lark) 

45 Compare Vijnu s later names hayaSiras, hayamukha 

46 Bloch ( Op at ) thinks that the beautifully feathered bird referred 

to in the RV ( X 149 3 ) suparno arga samtur garutmsn pQrco j 3tah, is the 
same as the sun bifd Through a critical and exhaustive study of the Vedic 
and post Vedic references Johansson [Solfogeln » Indien 21 ff) and Char 
rentier (XI e Suparpa sage, 153 IF) have convincingly proved (1) that the 
bird which u represented in the RV as stealing the Soma is no other than 
Visnu [nceording to BloOUfield, Festschrift Roth, 149 ff , (yttia = gdjiatri ( there- 
fore) = Agm (’therefore) = lightning J , (uj that this bird is identical 

With the suparna Garuda of the Suparpadhytya and the epic, and (iu) 
that the Gamda as the favourite vehicle of Vi?nu was originally Vi'nu him 
Self in one of his forms This bird, which is represented with a human head, 
is the most prominent sign of Vi$Bu * original bird form in later mythology 
Johansson Solfcgeln 21 ff, further think* that Sncatsa, kaustubha, four arms 
the lotus in the nsbhi, etc , are the other features of the pauranic Vifpu, which 
betray his original bird form 
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I have so far sought to show that the Vedic hymns 
represent Visnu mainly as a solar deity m the form of a bird, 
and that the ascent and the descent of the sun through the 
three regions are glorified through Visnu’s three strides which 
form the outstanding feature of his mythology in the Veda 
These conclusions, however, cannot be said to have finally solved 
the basic problems regarding Visnu Firstly, if Visnu was merely 
an ordinary sun-god, why should there have been the obvious 
hesitation on the part of the Vedic poets in legitimately admitting 
him to the pantheon of the Vedic gods 7 What otherwise is the 
significance of associating Visnu with Indra, and that too in such 
a superficial and artificial manner? Secondly, why should a 
Vedic sun-god alone be chosen for the supreme position in the 
Hindu mythology? And why particularly Visnu from among the 
several solar divinities ? These questions would ultimately lead 
us to the hypothesis that, besides his solar nature, there was 
another more essential aspect of Visnu’s personality and that an 
attempt was made by the Vedic poets and priests to suppress it 
purposely As, however, the case is, there have survived some un- 
mistakable traces of that aspect of Visnu’s personality in the Vedic 
hymns and ritual 

The most significant word m this connection is iipmstd, 
which is exclusively employed in the Veda wuh reference to Visnu 
The passages where the word occurs in the RV (VII 99 7, 
100 5-7 ) seem to have been kept obscure with a purpose The 
Vedic poets evidently sought to make a guarded and a casual 
reference to that aspect of Visnu’s personality which was indicated 
by the word iiptftsia Many attempts have been made to explain 
that word, but few satisfy the requirements of philology 47 and 
none brings out the true nature of Visnu It is not possible 

47 In the commentary on 75V 5 5 ptfmab (> p>r «/« iruiyantctit np> 
fabiah paiuoSe In the commentary on TMB IX. 7 8 Spajo raSmayab M’ 
fa \ i The Nndla (V 7) says Spmffo ri/nur i!i risnor Jit nlmon’ BhavaUh / 
kitisitarttijafo purcaib thavalt il: aupamaryacah Further, Pi'r VC Upa ita 
nimfiiiofi esmi iCs According to the MahaihJiata XII 330 6, Upnitfa =» baVd 
cf iipm/feU cikhjij irfi luturm » ca yo bhtvu Oldehbero ( RJV, 233) think* 
{ Continued! on tie next pagt J 
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to separate philologtcally the word Sepa ( = penis) from hpi 
Other similar IE forms are Sipha ( = a root), pkt chepa, 
lat cippus t scipio ( = staff), etc Even Nirukta ( V 7 ) seems to 
be vaguely supporting this view though its further explanation 
is not clear 18 Added to that word is a form from the root vis, 
thus making the whole word mean ‘the changing phallus, 
the swelling and diminishing penis ’ 49 We may now easily 
understand why the Vedic poets speak in such guarded and 
obscure way about this form of Visnu It is also very signi- 
ficant that Aupamanyava ( Nirukta , V 7) says of this name 
of Visnu kutsitarthiyam purvam bliavati The word iipivista 
has thus unmistakably preserved Visnu’s ancient phallic nature. 
There are also many other incidental references to Visnu in the 
Vedic hymns and ritual, which clearly associate him with the 
notions of fertility, productivity, and sex-life 

One of the obscure features of the Vedic Sraddha ritual is that 
the angustha, without nail, is to be dipped into the offering intend- 
ed for the Pitrs This action is accompanied by an invocation 
to Visnu The angustha is undoubtedly a symbol of the phallus 
Visnu is, in this rite, clearly connected with the phallic aspect of 
the Vedic ritual 60 In the TS passage (VI 2 4 2), yajho dexebhyo 
mlayata wsnurupam krt\a sa prtluum praufat, we find another 
piece of evidence in this regard Visnu’s entering into the mother 


{Continued from the lust page) 

that the conception underlying the word is obscure, but he suggests that it 
probably indicates baldness nr skin d sense Hopkins ( The Rrlig lt, ns of Ind~ a, 
56 ) accepts the former meaning Geldner ( Vtd Stud III, 81, f n I ) thinks 
that tip viffa is indicative of Visnu 3 MmanscatAra yat kfoditfhaih tat {ipmiffant 
According to Charpentter {KB 54 M ZkM 25 427, KZ 46, 22 ), {lpiniffa ** 
hairy dwarf Tilak ( Op eit , 331 IT ) understands the word as suggesting 
the sun s going below the horizon and, therefore, being temporarily concealed 
in a dark cover According to A C Das Vedic Ind a I, 547-18), the 
word implies that the sun s rays are obscured dunng the night or rainy-season. 

4U Johansson ( Solfhgeln 12 ff ) actuaUy interprets {ipimfa as “ appear 
mg m phallic form 

49 It is not unlikely that the later myth of the dwarf which exhibits 
giant strength has its germ m this explanation 

50 CT m this connection, Yama in Hemadn III 1378 ctigu}(hmtM 
lhagac&n cij$l{i pargofate mafJm 
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earth is a symbolical description of a fertility-rite The words, 
tanva \rdhanah, used with reference to Visnu (VII 99 1, also cf. 
VIII 100 2) may further be understood to be indicative of his 
phallic nature Visnu is significantly identified, in later literature, 
with Hiranyagarbha and Narayana 51 Visnu’s close connection 
with Simvali (AV VII 46 3), the ‘broad hipped’ divinity protect- 
ing the feminine sex functions, throws considerable light on this 
aspect of Visnu’s personality According to the Sankhayana- 
Grhyasiitra (I 22 13), the RV-mantra, visnur yomm kalpayatu 
(X 184 1 ), accompanies the garbha ceremony, thus suggesting 
that Visnu is the efficacious protector of the embryos 82 In the 
AV (VII 17 4), Visnu is significantly connected with praja. 
The two epithets of Visnu, msiktapa (VII 36 9) ‘protector of 
the semen *, and sumajjaru (I 156 2) ‘facilitating easy birth’ (?) 
speak for themselves The word, paumsya ‘manly vigour’ is 
significantly used with reference to Visnu in the RV (I 155 3-4). 
The mafcopj-hynm in the RV (X 86 ) has aroused serious contro- 
versy regarding its interpretation Without going into the details 
of that controversy, one may say that, broadly speaking, that 
hymn describes how, when Indra felt greatly exhausted, a bold, 
lascivious monkey administered to him some medicine, and 
how, as a result of it, Indra regained his manly power This 
vrsakapi is identified, m later literature, with Visnu, the word 
being also mentioned as one of Ins names in the Visnusahasra- 
namastotra 53 There is thus abundant indirect evidence provided 
by the Vcdic hymns and ritual to prove Visnu’s connection with 
fertility and productivity rites 81 As elsewhere, so also in India, 


51 NurSyana is philologically connected with *anra ( => manly vigour)^ 

52 It is significant that SmTvall is referred to in the next stanza of this 
hymn (X IB4 2 ) A* a matter of Tact, the entire hymn X 184 throws much 
useful light on ViSnu’s original character 

53 MahaihSrata XIII 135 42 

54 Gumtert ( Op at , 308 ) has suggested that the idea of Viynu s having 
taken the forms of matsyo, karma, vax/tha etc , may have us ongia in the primi 
tore belief that the fertility divinities move about assuming the forms of different 
animals J J Meyer ( Tnlogtt aUvtducher Alcc&tt II, 25C ff ) believes that the 
myth of Balt the Indian Satnmus, and his dethronement reflects clearly the 
sudden displacement of ‘chthontc’ demon at the bands of the vegetation god 
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popular customs and conceptions of the religion of the masses 
have naturally been the primary foundations of great Brahmanica! 
sacrifices The god of fertility and productivity occupied a very 
prominent place in the religion of the common people The 
Aryans particularly, who had been mainly agriculturists must have 
glorified the vegetation divinity and vegctation-ntes to a very 
great extent For instance, in the A f aha \ rata, which was clearly a 
vegetation ritual, the main features of generative ntes and vegeta- 
tion rites are quite transparent Through a very penetrating 
study of the Afahaxrata, from this point of view, JOHANSSON has 
proved that a conspicuous part was played in that ritual by a 
vegetation divinity in bird form 85 According to MANNHARDT 
( Wald und Feldk I ) and FrAZCR ( The Golden Bough ), the 
fertility fetish in many primitive vegetation rites was a bird This 
bird-motif is seen also in the bird form of the mahadukthya-vedi 
m the Mahavrata A possibility is hereby suggested that it was 
Visnu, as a bird, who was the most prominent figure m all such 
rites The original nature of Visnu as a bird has already been 
indicated Visnu was, therefore, primarily the fertility bird AH 
this explains how Visnu, as a god of fertility, must have occupied 
a prominent position m the primitive Aryan religious thought and 
ritual Other so called obscure references to Visnu, such as 
iipivista, agree perfectly well with this aspect of Visnu’s 
personality 

A well reasoned account may thus be offered of the evolution 
of the whole Visnu-rebgion Visnu must have been regarded as 
a bird, at least among certain culture groups among tbe Vedic 
people In that form he was very closely connected with the 
vegetation ritual He was, indeed, the god of fertility and 
productivity and as such he must have been regarded as most 
eminent m the popular religion of the masses It was, however, 
on account of the aversion, on the part of the Vedic priestly 
intellectuals and the conquering higher classes, for this popular 
fertility god and his uncouth, frivolous, and to a certain extent 


55 Johansson, Die dtinduehe Catlm Dktsans, 46 ff 
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obscene fertility rituals, that Visnu was not easily admitted to the 
pantheon of the Vedic gods. The Vedtc poets could not, how- 
ever, completely ignore him. They, therefore, sought to trans- 
form the basic character of Visnu. This attempt of theirs was 
greatly facilitated by the original bird-form of that god. The 
hieratic Vedic poets understood the bird-form of Visnu as indi- 
cating not the fertility-god but the sun-god. They thus tried to 
suppress, as far as possible, the true nature of this ‘ god of the 
people’. But those culturc-groups s * among whom Visnu was a 
prominent god must have persisted in forcing him upon the 
* official ’ Vedic religion which was dominated by the Indra- 
mythology. From the point of view of the 'official* Vedic 
religion, the ‘ popular * god Visnu was, so to say, hierarchised by 
being artificially and deliberately brought into association with 
Indra who, as it were, served as the philosopher’s stone for such 
purpose. This accounts for the obvious fluctuations in the 
artificial and superficial relationship between Visnu and Indra. 
It is not necessary to assume non-Aryan influence in this regard 07 
It was merely a matter between the ’classes’ and the* masses’ 
among the Vedic people themselves. 58 In post-Vedic times when 
the popular religion again came into prominence, Visnu became 
the supreme god. He had by then inherited several features from 
the many earlier aspects of his personality. As KEITH has poin- 
ted out, 59 Kisna himself was originally the spirit of reviving 
vegetation. The identification of Visnu with Krsna, in later 


56. It is suggested that the Vasisthas seem to take greater notice of Vunti 
than the other families of Vedic poet priests. Hillebrantjt (VAT II, 3I2ff. ) 

Hnswss. / PA/3S VI, cjA«?a\ h.tv- Tsj.-ii'jef.*. iC eh*, 

where Vniu is celebrated 

57. The suggestion that Vijnu’s epithet girtkfit is indicative of his having 
been worshipped specially by hill tnbes is too far fetched. 

58 Guwtert | Op nl, 312 ) point* out that some German folk-songs are 
Quite similar to the hymns addressed to Visnu and that there is a widcly- 
sp’ead belief in upper Has ana and England that the rising sun, on the 
morning of Easter Sunday, makes * three jumps of pleasure ’, which remind one 
°f Vijnu’s three strides. 

59. J/L1S1915, 841. 

i?- 
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Hinduism, was consequently an easy matter ® 0 It is also not 
unlikely that ancient rites concerning productivity and sex life, 
connected with the primary conception of Visnu, have been 
retained in later religion through the doctrines of bhaktl and push 
Those ancient clumsy sexual orgies have been, to a great 
extent, ennobled and refined The place of libido was taken by 
amor dei 

[ First published An ie Fci 1 of 1011, 0°— 111 ] 


60 See Dandekar Va jnavistn and Saiv sm , R G Bhandarlar as ad 
indolog it, 21-111 



PUSAN, THE PASTORAL GOD OF THE VEDA 


Vedic gods often seem to possess very complex characters 
The descriptions in the Vedic hymns usually bring forth so many 
different traits of a single god that it is not always easy to deter- 
mine the original nature and trace the later development of his 
personality In this respect Pusan may be regarded as being a 
particularly curious and enigmatic figure in the pantheon of Vedic 
gods This god is celebrated alone in eight hymns of the Kg ye da, 
with Indra m one hymn, with Soma in one, and is mentioned 
with several other deities in about fifty eight hymns, his name 
thus being mentioned about 120 times He is also glorified in the 
Atharvaveda and the Brahmanas, and seems to have played a 
distinctive role m the Vedic ritual The picture of Pusan derived 
from all these manifold literary and ritual references is, indeed, 
puzzlingly composite 

Even a casual glance at the statistical analysis of the RF* 
referedees to Pusan 1 will suffice to bring out prominently a peculiar 
feature of the -way in which this god has been celebrated m that 
Veda Out of the eight complete hymns glorifying Tusan, five 
occur in the sixth mandala of the RF which primarily reflects the 
literary and religious activities of the clan of the Bharadvajas 
That portion of the sixth mandala (hymns 53-58, hymn 48 
15-19), which is dedicated exclusively to Pusan, is so conspicuous 
that H1LLEBRANDT chooses to call it a * small Pusan-samhita ’ in 
itself 2 This fact cannot be regarded as just an accident On the 
contrary n seems to indicate that the Pusan cult was a special 
possession of the family of the Bharadvajas No discussion 
regarding the essential character of Pusan can be said to be 
complete and conclusive, unless the real significance of this lmpor- 

1 Pusan u mentioned 36 times in the sixth mandala, while he is referred 
to 3 times w the second, 5 tunes in the third, 3 tunes in the fourth ( at none of 
th«e places in the vocative ), 8 times in the fifth, 6 times in the seventh, 6 times 
tn the eighth, and more often in the first and the tenth imndalss, 

2 Vtdische Mythologu II, 330 
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tant feature of the Pu?an religion in the RK is clearly explained 
Equally significant is the fact that the Pams are most prominently 
mentioned m the sixth mandala and that Pusan is the god who is 
specially invoked to put down those nasty mischief mongers of the 
Vedic times Another point that would strike a student of Vedic 
mythology is that Pusan is coupled rather predominantly only 
with two gods from the Vedic pamheon, namely, Indra (VI 57) 
and Soma (II 40) A critical study of the passages referring to 
Indra pusanau (III 52 7, VI 57) leads one to the conclusion 
that originally the Indra religion and the Pusan religion were two 
independent religious cults and that a special effort was made to 
bring them together Similar appears to have been the case also 
with regard to the coupling together of Soma and Pu$an The 
traces of this artificial blending together of two distinct religious 
cults are too clear in the RVto be missed The anthropomorphic 
traits in the descriptions of Pusan arc also noteworthy Vedic re- 
ferences to Pusan’s braided hair (VI 55 2) and beard (X 26 7), 
to his awl (VI 53 6 ) and goad (VI 53 9 ), to his special food, 
karambha ( VI 56 1 ), to his car being driven by goats instead of 
horses (I 138 4, VI 55 3,4, 57 3) — all these present before 
us quite a distinctive personality, that is to say, the personality of 
a god belonging to a world more or less different from that of 
many Vedic gods as we know them But by far the greatest 
emphasis is laid by the Vedic poets on the prominent role played 
by Tusan in the pastoral life of the people Indeed, Pusan is the 
only Vedic god who has been giyen the epithet paiupa , * protector 
of the cattle * ( VI 58 2 ) directly ( and not in comparisons ) He 
increases the cattle (VI 53 10, 54 5-6, 56 5 ) and brings back 
those that have strayed (VI 54 7, 10 ) He eats the food which is 
common among the pastoral communities (VI 56 1 ) and bears 
the goad. (VI 53 9 ) which, is. typical of a shepherd or a cowherd 
It is said of bun that he commands largei amounts of wealth 
(I 89 6, VIII 4 15) and bestows great bounty (VI 58 4 ) on 
his worshippers, particularly in the form of the increase of cattle 

Another characteristic feature of Pusan’s personality is his 
close association with * paths * He is the lord of paths and helps 
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the nomadic tribes on their ways ( X 17 3-6 ) As has been 
pointed out, Pusan knows the paths, shows the paths, leads on the 
right paths, and guards the people and cattle against misstng the 
ways 3 

Apart from all this, as is quite common with Vedic mythology 
in general, Pusan also is endowed with features connected with 
brightness and splendour He is brought into contact with several 
phenomena of light (VI 48 17, 56 3, 58 I ) Expressions 
are used with reference to Pusan which are similar to those which 
are used with reference to Agm 4 and Surya 5 * The part which he 
is made to play m the Surya myth (X 85 26 ) is, indeed, very 
peculiar 

This brief statement would give the impression that Pusan 
was a god of intrinsically complex personality, characterised as it 
is by apparently inconsistent and unconnected traits 8 So far 
scholars have either emphasised only one single aspect of this 
god’s personality by making him the sun god, 7 or the god of 
paths,® etc , thereby almost overlooking Ins other traits which do 
not fit in with their respective theories, or, otherwise, they have 
tried to strike a compromise by making him represent, from the 
very beginning an inherently mixed conception such as that of 
the beneficent power of the sun manifested chiefly as a pastoral 
deity * As a matter of fact, we have to approach such problems 


3 Cf Oldeuberg Rd 1,234 

4 Cf IH 62 9 and X. 187 4, VI 55 4-5 and K. 3 3 

5 Cf VI 55 4-5 and I H5 2 

C The similarity of Pusan in various respects, 1© Hermes (Keith RPVU, 
107} Pan (W Schulze, KZ. 42 01, 374}, and Thor (Conte rt, Dtr 
enscht Urftf&n g 41 ) is often emphasised It is customary to identify Thor 
exclusively with the Vedic god, Inrira Bui there appear, in Thor s character, 
certain features which do not fit in well with the personality of Indra as 
represented in the Veda 

7 htmt RP1U 107 0 Oujenberq, RJJ , 234-37 

9 Macdovell, V*f 37 Also cf E D Terry ‘ Kates on ihe Vedic 
doty r-tjan ' , Cl Stud Dnsltr 240 ff [ According to Stella Kramriscji { J 4 OS 
81 104 22 ), Plfan refers to the same symbol in ihe cosmos namely, ihe eun 
And ihe mam image in which the pretence and activity of F£Jfajj is invoiced IS 
(hat of hu foth Incidentally, KjiaurJJCH regards Savitr al»o as a tun god ] 
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of Vedic mythology from the point of view of what may be called 
* evolutionary mythology 1 It ought to be realised that the nature 
of the Vedic gods had been changing with the vicissitudes in the 
Vedic life And corresponding to the different stages in the course 
of this evolution different traits came to be added to the essential 
character of the Vedic gods Their original nature was modified, 
their relations among themselves were altered, their worshippers 
also did not necessarily remain always the same As the result of 
all this the final picture became complex and full of apparent 
inconsistencies Keeping in mind this important feature of 
Vedic mythology let us attempt a fresh approach to the Pusan 
problem Let us see if it is possible to present the whole evolu 
tion of the personality of Pusan in such a manner that all the 
apparently inconsistent and unconnected details of his nature 
referred to in the Vedic texts and indicated by Vedic religious 
practices are shown to be logically and historically connected and 
consistent It has to be remembered that the Pusan mythology 
had passed through all the stages of its development even before 
the RF Samlnta was finally formulated A critical anatysis of the 
textual references and ritual indications mentioned above* 
followed by a constructive synthesis will however, help us to 
distinguish those stages markedly trom one another 10 

Let us begin by examining the earlier theories regarding 
Pusan’s essential character The most common view is to regard 
Pusan as a solar divinity This has been the opinion of the Indian 
scholiasts themselves Yaska, for instance, regards Pusan as a 
celestial divinity ( dyusthana devata ) and emphasises his solar 
character by pointing out that Pusan is the sun god who bears an 
abundance of rays 11 The same view has been developed by the 
Brhaddevata ( 2 63 ) which describes Pusan as the sun god who 
helped ( from pus") the earth by dispelling the darkness by means 
of his rays A majority of early Vedists have naturally followed 


10 An attempt of this k od has been made in the case of the Ved c god 
Vifau See \ fnu in ll e Veda pub! shed elsewhere in this Volume 

U 12 16 aka jad raXmJtofon Jvtjah tat pun bhaicti Air 7 9 

characterises Pa? an as Ad tya 
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the lead given by these Indian cxcgctical texts 11 The solar theory 
is mainly based on certain epithets of Fusan, which are sugges- 
tive of light and splendour As a matter of fact, however, out of 
the several epithets attributed to Pusan, only one, namely, aghrnl 
(VI 48 16, 53 3, 55 1,3), may be said to be suggestive of 
the sun god Indeed, BLOOMFIELD claims for this god a clearly 
solar character on the strength of that very ancient epithet, aghrnl 
( glowing ),~being specifically used with reference to him 13 But it 
will be seen that this epithet is quite general in sense and may be 
made to indicate any resplendent divinity For example it is used 
with reference to Agm also ( VIII 60 20) This single epithet 
cannot, therefore, be regarded as a decisive proof regarding 
Pu?an's fundamental character 11 If this epithet had been really 
characteristic of Pusan, why should it have been dropped out in 
later literature ? The very fact that it disappears completely in 
later times would suggest that it was only superficially attributed 
to Pusan Further, the bright aspect of Pusan’s personality which 
Is referred to in some stray cases (VI 48 17, 58 1 ) may be 
regarded as being indicative merely of the light symbolism, which 
is commonly superimposed by Vedic poets on their gods Bright- 
ness and splendour arc considered to be the external manifestations 
of divine power Fusan’s partin the Surja myth has also been 
put forth us strongly supporting the solar theory But that whole 
myth is so puzzling that, by itself, it docs not offer any substantial 


t2 E t A Lavcloi* Pg • fdi «r»d du 1818-51, Mfnnrtsvr 

L /.Mil/ tfhqar Sana, Paru IBj2 Ma’c Muuxk, /vita, ilia! eon it 

t*ac\ m ? 117, VViutrs? II nJj 3G, Rot! I in /’ll under 

Macuctell, 1 Af, 37, Kuril RPl U. 107 

13 fiLooumur Th tf A# Irtat 172 

H It m>y also l«* noted lh»t there n eonti trrable d ITerenrr of opinion 
ITfrirding the exact meaning of the word, n> Tie t»ord ocrtirj IS timer in 
iLe Rl SI} tsplauu it At tlfalat f » (to Ihi commentary on the pasaajra 
•OeuUoned above) »» /ft rat a 1 1 23 13) and a« <T flirc .1 (Iff 62 7 ) 
to ha comrn-cijry on t 1*8 4 on the other hand, he aivi dflrne ter a e rf}fti 
yti rl r Ift fe A_r«; in tiAaiia) n l«ii» Orr«'>Biao ihinlj that 
U*e c*act mein ng of the word unot certain { /Ml 2S*,fn.4) %tmxa in 
WiitippJriwm lo C«Mittt*rt s \ediC D ctionuy interpret* it *f *Ibenl or 
* C* nt rou» * 
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clue to solve the Pusan problem That myth points rather to 
Pusan’s having been included in it by way of an afterthought 
PERRY rightly suggests 15 that this myth must he the result of the 
meeting of two different streams of legend, in one of which Pusan 
and in the other Surya plays the chief role It is also possible to 
explain the references to the mysterious relationships and to the 
motif of incest occurring in that myth on the assumption that 
certain elements of the original Pusan cult were integrated into 
that myth which was based on solar and light phenomena 18 

Another piece of evidence produced by HiLLEBRANDT 17 and 
Perry 18 m support of the solar theory is the fact that Pusan is 
coupled with Soma both in the RV-Samhila (II 40 ) and in Vedic 
ritual 19 They argue that Soma represents the moon god and so 
Pusan must necessarily represent the sun god The very starting 
point of this reasoning is unconvincing The original nature of 
Soma was not lunar It will be shown later that this coupling 
together of Pusan and Soma is significant from quite a different 
point of view and forms an important stage in the evolution of the 
Pusan-religion In II 40, a reference is made to Pusan’s dwelling 
in heaven as well as to his wandering between the heaven and the 
earth ( also X 17 6 ) This is taken to indicate the sun’s daily 
journey from and back to heaven The fact that Pusan leads the 
dead from the earth to the other world ( X 17 3 ) is also inter- 
preted as supporting the above assumption 20 According to 
Bloomfield, such references are typical of the familiar notion of 
the Vedic poets that the sun oversees everything 21 A critical 
examination of the Vedic passages cited above would, however, 
show that they are very casual references and do not at all point 


15 Op etl , 243 

16 For further elaboration of thu point gee the sequel t 

17 Hillebrandt, 1 At It, 332 

18 Perry (Op ttl ) understands the dual divinity of II 20, namely, 
SomBpujanau, as representing the moon god and the sun god 

19 Cf MS 11 2 4 

20 Macdovell [ 1 \t 37 ) points to the further fact that in the post Vedic 
literature PDian occasionally occurs as a name of the sun 

21 Blooms! eld, Op el, 173. 
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y the essential function of Pusan The close association of 
Pusan with Agni (I 122 5, II 1 6, X 17 3) also cannot be said 
to be suggestive of Pusan’s solar nature 

The * increase facilitating ’ faculty, which is prominent m 
Pusan s character, is again not exclusively solar On the other 
hand, assuming that the word, ptisan , really means ‘ Trospero ’ 
( cf BLOOMFIELD, The Religion of the Vedas , 170 ), it may reaso- 
nably be asked why the sun god, alone among the Vedic gods, 
should be glorified with that title Parjanya and Maruts also are 
represented as conferring prosperity on mankind Therefore, 
Pusan’s increase facilitating faculty cannot by itself be a proof of 
his solar character It should also be noted that the prosperity 
conferred by Pusan is obviously connected with cattle, this fact 
cannot be satisfactorily reconciled with that god’s solar nature 
The sun’s power of increasing cattle is evidently not direct and 
natural ** In one of the myths (VI 56 3 ) Pusan is described as 
loading the sun s wheel on some hairy speckled animal Else- 
where (VI 55 2, 56 2 ) he is called a charioteer par excellence 
These references are said to be indicative of Pusan’s solar aspect, 
particularly as a solar charioteer But docs that not mean that 
Pu^an is here markedly distinguished from the sun god? There 
are several other passages where this distinction between the sun 
and Pusan is clearly brought out Pusan is called the messenger of 
the sun {VI 58 3 ) and is elsewhere mentioned as being different 
from the sun (e g VI 48 I7) SJ Further, it cannot be argued, 
on the strength of Pusan s association with Savitf (V 81 5, 
^ 139 1 ) and of the fact that the epithet agohya is peculiar to 
Savitr(I HO 3, IV 33 7) and Pusan (X 64 3)), that Pusan 


22 Ksmt ( liPl V, 107 ) compares Pflfan with the Iranian hGthra, who 
promotes the prosperity o f cattle and brings lost animals home Mithra is, 
according to that scholar an almost undoubted tun-god he consequently argues 
th»t Pi3,sn also must be a sun god Tta i argument u ba»cd upon a definitely 
quest onable ctmcci lion of Mithra s essential personal ty ( See * Asura 
' aruii ] 

23 It has been assumed on the bans of Pfltan s dose assoc tat on with the 
Alvins, that the former appeared in the ikj with the Afvua aery early in 
ihe mom ng Thu fact u supposed to be going against the tolar theory 
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is an aspect of the sun-god, just as Savitr is 21 It has been shown 
elsewhere 25 that Savitr himself is essentially not a sun god 
Moreover, the reference in the Savitr-hymn ( V 81 5 ), ttfa pusa 
bhauisi deva yamabhih would rather suggest that Pusafl is not 
basically connected with solar splendour but with paths and 
highways 

The various Vedic passages referred to above cannot, there- 
fore, be said to indicate the essential solar nature of Pusan Many 
other objections may be raised against the solar theory Certain 
epithets like aja&va and karambhdd, which are exclusively attri- 
buted to Pusan, M do not even distantly bint at his solar character 
Further the anthropomorphic traits of Pusan, mentioned m the 
RF, though scanty, are sufficiently individualistic The braided 
hair and beard are hardly suggestive of the sun-god 27 The 
peculiarities with regard to Pusan’s food (VI 56 1), weapon 
(VI 53 5), car (VI 54 3) and the animal driving it (I 138 4; 
VI 55 3, 4 ), as also his other mannerisms, are so life like and 
realistic that they completely banish out of account any possibility 
of a naturalistic interpretation of his personality 29 It is also 
difficult to explain satisfactorily, on the basis of the solar theory, 
the peculiar relation that seems to have existed between the 
Pusan-religion and the clan of the Bharadvajas It may further 
be asked * if Pusan was originally the sun god, what exactly could 
be the significance of his being coupled with Indra and Soma only 
and that too by way of an afterthought ? What, again, is the 
special significance of the sun god alone being invoked to punish 
the Pams ? In the hymn, VIII 29, where the distinctive features 
of several Vedic gods are mentioned in the form of riddles, the 


24 Hopkins ( The Religions of India, 41,47,52) even goes to the extent 
of saying that Pusan and Savitr are almost identical so fas as their names and 
functions arc concerned 

25 “ New light on the Vedic god Savitr ”, published elsewhere m this 
Volume 

26 See supra 

27 As kopardm and pafupa, Pusan is supposed by certain scholars, to be 
representing the original of Rudra s characteristics 

£8 Also cf Macdonell, VM, 37 
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solar aspect of Pfl§an is not even hinted at ( VIII. 29. 6 ). Taking 
into account the special characteristics of the Vedic Pusan one 
does not feel inclined to accept the conclusion arrived at by 
ATKINS, who has made a fresh study of the Pusan-problem on 
the basis of all the available material on the subject, namely, that, 
when considered in the aggregate the Vedic references lead us to 
the assumption that Pusan was primarily a sun-god. !9 As a 
matter of fact, the emphasis put by the Vedic poets on the traits 
of Pusan’s personality other than those connected with light and 
splendour is so conspicuous that even the supporters of the solar 
theory tend towards modifying their theory in various ways. 
Pusan is made to represent the sun-god in different positions and 
capacities. But this, in itself, may be regarded as an indication of 
the inherently untenable character of that theory. Such variations 
of the solar theory no doubt exhibit considerable ingenuity on the 
part of their authors; but on critical examination they are found 
to be quite unconvincing. 

GRASSMANN, 80 for instance, makes Pusan a god of prospe- 
rity and growth related to the sun. Schroeder 81 believes that 
PiiSan was an original ancient sun-god bestowing bounty. While 
Be Gubernatis 85 and Grill 83 consider him to be speci- 
fically the setting or the evening sun, FLENSBURG regards him 
as the sun nearest the earth, that is to say, the noon-sun. 31 


29. S. D. Atkins, PUsan in Ik* Rigreda, 1941. Also see l "PiJian in the 
Sima, Yajur, and Atliarva Vedas ”, JAOS 67, 274-95. It may ba mentioned 
that Atkins regards Savity, Vif mi, and Mitra also to have been fundamentally 
solar divinities. The present vrriter does not accept this view. See his papers on 
S » V 'T, Vipju, and Vanina, published elsewhere in this Volume. 

30, Grassmann, Rig-Vt da, libera , Leipzig, 1876-77. 

71. /{rutile iOi'ijiin It, tf. 

32. Lfiture topra la niiol^ia etdiea, Florence, 1874, 82. 

33. Ilumltrt Ued/r del Atharra-Veda, fibers., Tubingen, 1879. 

34. N. Flensbuko, Bidreg till Rigttdas i7trfele»i. Om guJen PSfm i Rigveda, 
Lund, 1909. Atkins ( Psta.t in the Rigvtdi ) givcj the general outline of 
Flensbvho'j view. On the evidence of X. 139. 2, FtEssntnta considers Pdf in 
*o be the sun in his central position between the eastern and the western horizon. 
He produces further evidence ( I. 42. 8, 138 I ; VI. 43. 16, 17 ; 56.3 ) in support 
Of his assumption that Titian represents the sun when he is nearest to the earth, 

( CW» rc-jftf on the next faye ) 
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Perry” and Macdonell” seem to emphasise the pastoral 
aspect of Pusan’s character rather than the solar one According to 
HILLEGRANDT also, Pusan was primarily a sun-god with pastoral 
functions 87 HOPKINS asserts that Pusan is bucolic throughout, 
and yet a sun god 35 All this tends to prove that the solar traits 
in Pusan’s personality, whatever they arc, arc vague and inconclu- 
sive The bright, glowing aspect of Pusan’s nature is so ambi- 
guous that some scholars have come forward with other explana- 
tions of it Siccke looks upon Pusan as an original moon god, 
later turned into a god of paths 87 Ghose denies that Pusan 
could be a sun-god 19 According to him, Pusan is the " presiding 
genius, at the same time, of Light which thawed, warmed and 
discriminated everything, and the even more pervasive Moisture 
which sustained and nourished everything ” n 


IConlin ted Jnrm the lixel /Mje) 

It may, however, be meotiored, in this connection, that, even according to 
Flensburo, the iolar aspect has been a later development in Ptisan's persona 
hty He behoves that the figure of Pd|an developed out of an apotheosisrd 
herdsman ideal, to which became attached the general folk-conception of the 
lun n* the herdsman of the universe At the same time he asserts that this 
god i function is solar 

35 Op ot 

36 Op tit 

37 Hillebrandt, VM II, 332-33 Hillebrandt u generally radioed to 
agree with Perry hough he does not find the latter’s view enUrcly convincing 
According to him, Perry’s hypothesis is better than several others including 
that of Oldenberg 

38 Hopkins, Op til , 52 Hopkins says (Op at , 50 ) “ While under 

his other names the sun hai lost, to a great extent the attributes of a bueobc 
solar deity, in the case of Tushaa he appears still as a god whose characteristics 
are bucolic, war like, and priestly, that is to say, even as he is venerated by 
the three masses or the folk ’ He further say, (p 50) that «<rae need not 
read into the hy ns more than they offer to see that, not to speak of the 
pncstly view, there are at least two Rushans , n the Rig Veda itself 

39 E Siecke, PBshan Studun zur Idte dcs Hirtengatta tm Anschluss an die 
Stud en Her ‘ Hemes den Mcndgott ’ , Leipzig, 1914 About Pusan, Sncra says 
that it is irrefutably clear that in him there hes h,dden an ancient moon god 
Oujehberg (/MP, 236 f n 4) considers the views of Siecke and Hillsb* 
Andt to be unconvincing 

40 N Ghose, The Aryan Trail m Iran and India 49, f n 10 78 

41 Ibtd, 38, f 
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It is said m support of the solar theory that Pusan was origi- 
nally the sun god, but when his nature as a god of paths or a 
pastoral god came to be prominently emphasised in later Vedic 
times, the solar aspect in his personality became indistinct and 
yague This explanation, however, is not convincing It may be 
pointed out that the sun’s connexion with paths and pastoral life 
is not so very intrinsic that it should become the basis of the 
future prominent development of his character Why should 
the sun god alone be brought into such an organic relation wilh 
pastoral religion? Many other Vedic gods seem to play an 
equally - if not more - important role in pastoral life Moreover, 
it may be asked If this pastoral aspect is a later development of 
the basic solar character of Pusan, why has it ultimately dis- 
appeared? In later times we find that the traces of the bucolic 
aspect are quite indistinct As a matter of fact, those traits in 
Pusan’s personality, which are supposed to have been ihe result 
of a later development, must be reasonably expected to be conspi- 
cuously preserved That is, however, not the case 

It cannot be denied that the Vedic poets have made an obvious 
attempt to endow Pusan’s personality with some features connec- 
ted with light and splendour But the above discussion leads one 
to the following conclusions Firstly, there is no clear evidence to 
show that Pusan represents a phenomenon of nature 12 Secondly, 
Pusan cannot at all be said to have originally represented a 
solar divinity In fact the light symbolism which is perceptible 
from the Vedic references to Pusan does not form an intrinsic and 


42 See also Oujenberc, Op at, 236 Bebcaicme { LRV II, 420-30) 
Itunl* that a complete explanation of Pflsan, like that of V5|?n, cannot be found 
Sj) -resorting lo a category di drifts Vmdn air tomjhcx, 'fna'i ft to Say, 
m o combination of naturalistic, meteorological as well as solar myths, along 
with Iturgieal myths (p 420) An aspect of the ‘naturalism in the Pujan 
1x1 gicm is explained by that scholar as follows Wsan t goad represents the 
lightning, and the herds which he rs said to be nourishing are heavenly 
Waters ( p 424 ) The brief statement or the Pflsan mythology made above, 
however indicates that tins could not have been the intention of the Vedic poets. 
In this context a passing reference may be made to the view of II S Vodsxov 
{Sjeelfljrktlst eg jNs/urirrX/hr, l Copenhagen 1890-97 ) who makes PiJiin a 
rain-god 
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essential aspect of that god’s nature It is too flat, commonplace, 
and colourless for that Therefore, one may be justified ifi 
concluding further that the phenomena of light with which Pusan 
is associated in the Veda were introduced by way of an after 
thought and perhaps with some special purpose in view 

It has already been noticed that the traits in the Pusan mytho 
logy connected with light and splendour are so ambiguous that 
they have given rise to doubts as to whether the bright aspect of 
Pusan’s personality indicates his solar nature or the lunar nature 
or the stellar nature SiECKE believes that Pusan was originally 
a moon divinity who later assumed the functions of a god of 
paths 43 HERTEL also seems to support this view 41 From the 
point of view of comparative mythology Siecke assumes that the 
similarity ot Pusan with Hermes is undoubted 45 Accordingly he 
regards both of them as moon gods As will be pointed out in 
the sequel, there are, indeed, certain characteristics in Pusan’s 
nature which appear to be unmistakably indicating his lunar 
aspect It is also easily intelligible that the moon, and not so 
much the sun, should be brought into close contact with the lord 
ship of paths But to say that Pusan represents essentially and 
originally the moon god is quite unconvincing 46 On that assum 
ption it would be difficult to explain why a moon god should be 
invested with the peculiar features which characterise the Pusan 
mythology As a matter of fact, all that has been said above 
against the solar theory may with equal cogency apply to other 


43 Sec foot-note 39 

44 J Hsrtcl, Betlrage zur Erklarung da Awestas und jes Vedai 89 

45 Schrordek {Op ctt, 11, f n 1 ) rejects the ident fication of Pa?an 
with Hermes suggested by Oldensero, who regards f Op tit 233 ) Pusan 
Hermes as a god of paths But he says that Siecke s effort to identify Pusan 
with the moon god deserves attention 

46 It seems that Siecke has fallen a vict m to a popular trend of 
roytholog cal study which sees the moon prominently manifesting himself at 
the back or all being and doing of a god Many important Vcdic god* 
including Vanina Yama, and even Vi'nu were regarded as representing 
the moon god It was claimed that the moon played the most predominant 
role m primitive mythology 
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theories seeking to make Fusan represent one or the other pheno- 
menon of light 

GHOSH starts with the assumption that the physical nature 
of a large number of RF deities can be interpreted from the astro* 
nomical and meteorological points of view On the basis of the 
obscure Surya myth, he believes that Pusan appears in the heaven 
at night towards morning with Asvras, and goes away before 
sunrise He consequently identifies Pusan with the constellation 
Auriga of the northern hemisphere 47 Apart from the highly 
questionable nature of the Surya myth, it will be seen that GHOSH 
has altogether neglected other more prominent features of Pusan’s 
character 49 The same may be said to be the case with GHOSH, 
who makes Pusan a god of Light and Moisture -the two principles 
sustaining the universe 49 No attention seems to have been paid 
here either to Pusan's anthropomorphic traits, or to his peculiar 
connection with paths and pastoral life in general Even a casual 
study of the Pusan samluta in the sixth mandala would suffice to 
show how untenable such theories are on the very face of them I 
There were periods m the history of Vcdic mythological studies 
when the Vedic gods were exclusively made to represent either some 
natural phenomena - particularly connected with heaven and light 
- or some ritualistic conceptions Naturalistic and ritualistic traits 
are superimposed upon the original Vedic mythology in many 
cases "But a critical study of the Vedic mythology soon makes it 
clear that these traits cannot have constituted the intrinsic nature 
of the gods in question A reference has already been made to 
BERGaiGNE's view That scholar even goes to the extent of 
ultimately identifying Pusan with Soma M Neither Vcdic texts 
nor Vedic ritualistic practices seem to substantiate this view It 
need hardly be added that many objections raised above against 


WIN Cjiosh, JASSsn, NS, 28 99-92 (particularly p 91 ) 

48 [ On the basis of IV 57 6-7, B R KuleaeNI suggests (OF Petdar 
fft tvl , 19a0 229-30 ) that the rise of Pusan - the Rcvatl nakfalra — was once 
coeval with and a s goal for sowing wheat ( sUa ) ] 

49 See supra 

50 Op nl , 420 
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the solar theory are applicable with equal force even in this 
connection 

While dismissing the solar theory and the lunar theory 51 as 
perfectly unsatisfactory, OLDENBERG emphasises yet another 
single aspect of Pusan’s character thereby ignoring the other 
ones s ’ POsan is seen to be active in several distinct capacities. 
But, according to OLDENBERG, the most characteristic function 
of this god is in connection with paths. He knows the paths and 
leads others safely on them (VI. 49. 8). He guards men and 
cattle from going astray ( VI. 54. 5-7 ). Those who are lost he 
brings back intact ( I. 23. 13 ) Indeed, he knows where and how 
to find the lost things (I. 23 14; VI. 48. 15) OLDENBERG 
argues that the fundamental nature of a god’s being is to be 
determined primarily on the basis of his most original and most 
essential function. Pusan is, therefore, a lord of paths, regarded 
as a distinct divinity by the Vedic poets and celebrated by them as 
such. According to OLDENBERG, Pusan is connected with 
agriculture only so far as he sees that the furrows of the plough 
are in the right direction ( IV. 57. 7 ). His connection with cattle 
also is restricted to his leading them on the nght path. Pusan’s 
nstm is called paiusadham (VI 51.9) OLDENBERG understands 
the word pasusadham in the sense of ‘ leading the pah on the 
Tight path \ M The later development of this essential function of 
POsan is to be seen m his being regarded as leading the bride, in 
a proper manner, from the father’s to the husband’s house 


51. It is interesting to recall that Oldenbero Is usually in favour of the 
theory that the moon played a -very prominent part In mythology It may also 
be noted that he identifies Varuna with the moon on the strength of a compara* 
tivc study of Vedic and Semitic mythologies. Sircke too has referred to Semitic 
mythology in support of his theory that Pusan represents the moon god. But 
Oldenbero finds Siecke's argumentation unconvincing. He also rejects V. 
Henry’s view that AV VII 9 1 positively establishes Pusan’s solar nature 
{Op til, 236, f n 4) 

52 Oldenbero, RdV, 234-37. 

53 As against Bercwcne who interprets patusadhanl as * procuring cattle ’ 
{ Op eit , 424). Oldenbero believes that the verb tadh is distinctive of Pa$an 
(VI 5G 4-5, X. 26.4) and that it is appropriately connected with the god 
of paths since sudliu is the standing epithet of path ( Op. ci( , 234, f. n. 1), 
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(X 85 26 > Pusan is also described as leading the dead to the 
other world (X 17 3 ) Himself the lord of paths, Pusan is bora 
on the way (X 17 6) OLDENBERG interprets Pusan’s epithet, 
vimuco nepfif, in two senses first, as the ‘lord of lodging ’(?), and, 
secondly, as the * deliverer par excellence * Both these concep- 
tions are, according to him, prominent in Pusan s nature as the 
lord of paths Other features of the Pusan mythology, such as 
his being the messenger of the sun (VI 58 3 ) and hts finding out 
Soma as well as Agnt, when they were lost (I 23 14, X 5 5), are 
also explained by Oldenberg as supporting his theory Fur- 
ther the connection of the lord of paths with the goat is quite 
natural because the goat is certainly the most sure footed animal 
In some Vedic passages ( I 42, VI 53 4) Pusan is described as 
clearing the paths of evil spirits, wolf, and highway robbers It is 
significant that in tiankfiGS II 14 9 he is represented as receiving 
offerings, in his capacity of the path finder, every morning and 
evening, on the threshold of the house So far as comparative 
mythology is concerned, Oldenberg is of the opinion that Pusan 
identical with Hermes* 1 and regards both of them as basically 
lords of paths That scholar even includes Pusan and Hermes, in 
this their original character, among such divinities as can be traced 
back to indogermanic antiquity 

So far as OLDENBERG asserts that Pusan cannot be the 
personification of any nature phenomenon it is easy to accept his 
view But his theory that Pusan’s nature as a path finder or a 
lord of paths is the basic conception underlying that god’s perso- 
nality cannot possibly be accepted without challenge The very 
conception of a god of paths is so general that it is, indeed, 
difficult to imagine that such a god could have ever been invested 
With distinct anthropomorphic traits Pusan is represented in the 
Veda with a distinct individuality Why should a god of paths 
be specifically characterised as a larambhad’l The astra and ara 


51 Op , 237, r n 1 It may be pointed out here that this iJcnufication 
u based on a Superficial i milartty between the two gods. ScuaotDER also 
tl e val dity of th i ident ficition ( See f n 45 ) Kxrrii ( Op at , 107 ), 
co the other hand, regards Piljans similarity to Hermes as undoubted. 

H 
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(VI 53 5,9) are, again, not particularly pertinent m OLDEN* 
BERG’s theory Oldenberg seems to set aside completely the 
conspicuous bucolic nature of Pusan’s personality and to put an 
over-emphasis only on one of its features A god of paths cannot 
be regarded to be intrinsically connected with the prosperity of 
cattle * 6 It may further be asked Had Pusan been originally a 
lord of paths is it not natural to expect that his seat should have 
been on the earth rather than m the heaven The Pusan-rebgioc 
on the whole gives the impression that it was a special religious cult 
belonging to a particular Vcdic tribe The attempts at associating 
that religion artificially with the Indra religion and the Soma- 
ritual, which are evident in the Veda, also seem to support this 
impression Can one believe that a god of paths was made the 
central figure m an independent religious cult? The name, Pusan, 
also cannot be regarded as being particularly appropriate for a 
lord of paths It may be specifically emphasised that it is not 
correct to determine the nature of a god only from one or another 
characteristic feature of his It will, however, be dear from the 
above discussion that it is exactly what OLDENBERG has done 
As a matter of fact, it is not necessary to make Pusan an indepen* 
dent god of paths This feature represents only a part of the 
essential function of Pusan and may not, therefore, be distm 
gutshed from it 

The common factor in the majority of the theories regarding 
Pusan’s original nature referred to above may as well be taken to 
be a reasonable starting point for a correct approach to this 
problem In the various attempts suitably to modify their 
original theories scholars seem to agree in making a pointed 
reference to ihe obvious bucolic traits which characterise that 
god The sustained impression, which the Vedic passages refer 
ring to Pusan in general and the Pusan samhitd in the sixth 
man dal a in particular produce, is that Pusan must have been 
primarily and essentially a pastoral god He supervises the cattle 
and is responsible for the preservation and increase of herds 

55 Oujenberg s interpretation of the word, patvudhan, will be 
•town to be uasa Ujfac lory 
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and flocks (VI 54 5-7) He is often referred to as a cattle- 
gmng god ( cf VI 53 10 ) It is, indeed noteworthy that Pusan 
is concerned only with the prosperity of sheep and cattle The 
pastoral communities are represented in the Veda to have been 
nomadic Naturally, they often emphasised one aspect of their 
special god, Pusan, namely, his lordship over the paths He leads 
his followers safely from one pasture to another He is celebrated 
as the knower of treasures ( VIII 29 6 ), indicating thereby that 
he knows the right place where his pastoral followers should be 
taken In other words, he secures for them rich pasture lands 
But, at the same tune, be is conscious of his other responsibility 
to his worshippers on the way he guards them In another 
passage (VI 56 5 ), Pusan is invoked to direct ‘ this cattle- 
desiring band of ours * to the attainment of its desired objects 69 
Many were the occasions when the cattle went astray and were 
lost Under such circumstances, the pastoral worshippers often 
appealed to their god who readily recovered the lost property 
(VI 54 10) Pusan is predominantly characterised as anas/apafu 
(X 17 3), anastavedas (VI 54 8), and paiupa (Vr 58 2) 57 
Among the pastoral tribes there is a special class of people who 
distinguish themselves id the art of path finding and tracing the 
lost sheep and cattle 58 It is this peculiar faculty of an actually 
existing class among the shepherds and cowherds that is idealised 
in Pusan by his worshippers (VI 54 1 ) It is a very common 
feature of any mythology that several characteristics of a god are 
often derived from the way of living of that god’s worshippers 
The god of the warlike tribes is often represented as a warrior 
god The anthropomorphic traits of a god in particular may be 
regarded as being very suggestive in this connection It is easy to 
imagine that the pastoral tribes made their god look impressive 

56 The logical and natural extension of this invocation is that P2$an 
Should allot to his worshippers their share of mamdens (IX. 67 10) 

57 As pointed out earlier PQsan is the only god who receives the 
epithet palups directly and not in comparisons 

58 Hillebrandt ( Op til 328-29 ) refers to the Khojis of Panjab and 
the Paggt of Gujerat who are known even today for this special faculty which 
they are said to possess 
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with braided hair (VI 55 2) 59 and graceful beard The weapons 
that he wields are those which are usually employed by his pasto- 
ral worshippers, the only difference being that the goad (VI 53 9) 
and the awl (VI 53 5) of Pusan possess some divine power 
The astro of Pusan was paiusadhani, that is to say, it helped his 
worshippers to acquire, preserve, and increase the cattle, and the 
ara came in handy when he wanted to punish vitally the nasty 
mischief mongers, Pams, who harassed the pastoral communities 
in the course of their forward march to ‘pastures new’ (VI 
53 5) It is also very suggestive, m this context, that Pusan's 
goad is described as go opasa ( VI 53 9 ), “ having its head or top 
adorned with the figure of a bull ” This word, which, inciden- 
tally, occurs only once in the HV (and whose meaning is accor- 
dingly uncertain }, is also interpreted as “provided with a thong 
made of cattle skin ’* Anyway, it would seem to confirm the 
essentially pastoral character of Pusan The significance or 
Pusan’s peculiar connection with the goat (I 138 4, VI 55 
3,4, 57 3, X 26 8) will be easily realised when we take into 
consideration the fact that the goat is the most sure footed animal 
and can traverse the most difficult paths Another very remarka- 
ble example of how the distinctive features of a people are trans- 
ferred to their god is to be found in the Vedic reference where 
Pusan is said lo be 1 weaving the raiment of sheep, and also mak- 
ing their raiment clean ’ 

M>so\ayo * vuiani a vusamsi marmrjat (X 26 6) 

This passage can hardly be considered to be apropos unless 
we assume that Pusan is essentially a god of shepherds Further, 
it is interesting to note that the god of the shepherds and cowherds 
eats the simple food which they ihemselves must be eating, 
namely, karambha (VI 56 1 ) Particularly striking is the fact 


59 The word keparim a also understood m the sense of * one who 
wears string, of cowry shells The Ved, c references do not, however, seem 
io support this meaning Banerjee Srastri suggests (JBORS 18, 1-3) that 
Laparh w as a land of head dress, specially for females He also considers the 
word „p a ( a (cf gf-opaxa mentioned below), which too, according to him, de- 
noted head-gear 
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that these pastoral worshippers are not ashamed of their god being 
a karambhad On the other hand, they put forth a challenge that 
he * who aims at Pusan malignantly saying that he is merely a 
karambhad can never strike at him successfully ’ 

) a enam adidetati karambhad iti pusanam 
na tena de\a adiSe (VI 56 1 ) 

Such evil efforts are bound to fail, because the epithet, karambhad, 
can never hurt the god of the pastoral communities So far as 
Pusan’s own worshippers are concerned, karambhad is not a scorn- 
ful epithet 60 This god of the cattle breeding worshippers is 
praised in a manner quite befitting their general culture No high 
sounding phrases are used by the poets with reference to Pusan 
An appeal to him for his friendship (VI 48 18) almost creates the 
actual pastoral atmosphere It is, therefore, safe to conclude that 
Pusan was already in the Veda a full fledged pastoral divinity 
As a matter of fact, he represents a divine prototype of a cattle- 
breeding people His pastoral worshippers have invested Pusan’s 
personality with a shepherd’s appearance, a shepherd’s food, and 
similar other conspicuously bucolic traits One may even go to 
the extent of asserting that it is impossible to indicate an essen- 
tially bucolic personality in a clearer manner than the Vedic 
Pusan 

An etymological study of the name Pusan would also seem am 
ply to support the basic pastoral character of this god The word 
pusan is usually derived from the root, pus, to increase, nourish, 
hestow bounty 81 This is, however, not satisfactory With that 
etymology it is not possible to explain why there should be 
a long pu in pusan 62 An attempt is made by BERGAIGNE* 3 to 

60 A reference may tic made in this connection to the controversy between 
Edoerton and Fay ( JAOS -40 81-102) with regard to the interpretation of 
VI S6 t I accept Edgerton s view 

G1 The words putfi (X 26 7) and poia (II 40 4) are employed 
>n connect on w th P tan 

62 Pischel says [lid Stud I 193 ) that there is no doubt that pi fan is 
°at connected with pm [ However, Ktjiper, AO 12, 256, connects Pusan 
with putyatt ] 

£3 Of nt, 425, f n 3 Also Pischel 
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derive pusan from the root, pit, to purify HERTEL connects the 
word with pit , to glow 64 These explanations also do not seem 
convincing SCHULZE connects the name Pusan philologically with 
» Pan ’ or Arcadian * Paon ’ 65 Charpentier correctly traces 

the word pusan back to * psu sart, and further to *piu san, that 
is to say pah* san 66 The name thus indicates that god’s essential 
character as the * acquirer of cattle * The reference that Pusan's 
astra is pa&usadham fully supports thi« view Pusan seems to 
correspond, according to CHARPENTIER, with the Avestic fsu-san 
Thus the etymology of the name also leads one to the conclusion 
that Pusan was originally a pastoral god par excellence 87 

Other characteristic features of the Pusan mythology fit in 
well with this conception of that god’s essential personality and 
primary funcions From the Vedic references it clearly appears 
that the clan of the Bharadvajas was specially devoted to the 
Pusan cult The Bharadvajas must have been one of the ancient 
tnbes whose main occupation was cattle-breeding And Pusan 
was the patron god of these nomadic shepherds and cowherds 
The living Pusan cult can very well be realised only from the 
Pusan samhita of the Bharadvajas The fact that the Pams too 

i 

64 Hertel, Leilrcge tur ErUasung <Ls Aw.stas uni its Vedas , 89 He 
regards pusan and aghmt almost as synonyms 

65 KZ 4i, 81 374 Guntert ( Der ansche IV tltlsmg, 43 ) accepts the 
view of Schulze Oldlnbkkc ( Op cil 237, f n 1 ) regards the connection of 
P3?an with Pan as uncertain 

66 J Charpentiir “Beitragc zur indmranische Etymologic ’ , Oriental 
Studus m honour e/C E Paory, OUP, 1933, 81-85 It is perfectly understandable 
that fhe affrS of pa(u san Pusan should be paiusidham 

67 Oldenberg suggests the possibility that originally this pastoral god, 
PUran, may have been celebrated in a goat form {Op at 73 ) The fceast 
specially connected with a particular god w, in many cases, the remnant in 
the process of anthropomorphisation of the original beast form of that god. 
The Arcadians, indeed, have a goat footed pastoral god On the basis of a 
similar possibility in the case of Pusan, Dumont ( JAOS 53, 3*56—34 ) connect* 
that god with another Vedic god, whose mme indicates the goat form, 
namely, Aja Ekapada Pusan’s beard and lochs or hair are also considered to 
be suggestive of the gost form However, so far as the Vedic references are 
concerned we cannot find any clear traces or the goat form of Puwn la 
Vedic mythology P3?an is represented as a full fledged anthropomorphic 
pastoral divinity 
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arc most conspicuously mentioned in the sixth mandala tends to 
support the above assumption regarding the Bharadvajas It is 
quite certain that the word pant does not have a merely appellative 
sense The Pams represent a distinct community possessing a 
religious cult different from the official Vedic religion They 
always wandered with the Vedic cattle breeding tribes and often 
used to harass them References to their riches and thefts are 
quite common in the Veda The Pams were notorious cattle- 
lifters and, therefore, particularly antagonistic to the clan of the 
BhSradvijas Thus there was, in the early Vedic times, a con- 
tinuous conflict going on between the Bharadvajas and the Pams; 
and the former often invoked their patron god, Pusan, to punish 
these mischievous cattle lifters 48 Naturally, for the Bharadvajas, 
Pusan was more important than any other god from among the 
Vedic pantheon The ten gay atri stanzas of VI 53 seem to have 
formed some sort of magic formulae belonging to the Pusan cult, 
which were directed against the Pams, perhaps accompanied by 
some magic practices It may, therefore, be concluded that the 
pastoral clan of the Bharadvajas developed the essential persona- 
lity of Pusan in a distinctive manner 6 * 

Pusan’s essentially pastoral personality thus represents the 
first stage in the evolution of the Pusan mythology It is a 
common characteristic of the Vedic mythology in general that 
all gods are at some stage connected with heaven and light 

68 From the references to the conflict between the Farm and the Bhira- 
dvajaj, Hn-iEBRANDT attempts to determine the geographical locality of the 
same His conclusion is that the sixth man Jala generally belongs to the 
westerly region ( that is to say, to the rooutains of Afghanistan ) and not to 
India proper In support of this view he bungs forth the evidence of Pusan's 
special connection- with. SaxasvuJ , that, is. tn say , with. the. river Arach/it«is. ^ Q£ 
nf , 335-36 ) 

69 A statistical consideration of the Vedic references to Pujan is believed 
to indicate that the Pu fan-cult was latex adopted first by the KSnvas and then 
by the other clans In other vrords the pastoral elements m other tribes also 
began to celebrate the pastoral god, Pu an Guntert ( Der anscht H’rtiUn: tg, 
44 IT ) brings the evidence of certain nord c rock paintings to bear upon the 
problem of an indogermantc pastoral god He part cularly refers to the 
paintings found in middle and south Scandinavia In his book (p 46), he 
reproduces the sketch of a god, in goat form, with hammers 
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This light symbolism is superimposed upon the original character 
of the Vedic gods and is therefore often easily distinguishable 
from it It gives an unmistakable impression of artificiality and 
superficiality This current of thought is clearly perceptible even 
in the case of an essentially pastoral god like Pu?an It has 
already been indicated that the light symbolism in Pu?an s nature 
is distinctly colourless and superficial It is also so vague and 
ambiguous that it is not easy to determine whether, in this second 
stage, Pusan was regirded as a sun god or ns a moon god A critical 
examination of such Vedic passages as are suggestive of light and 
splendour, however, leads one to believe that Pusan was regarded 
ns a moon god rather than a sun god It should first of all, be 
remembered that Pusan is often clearly distinguished from the sun 
(VI 56 3 ) Then there is a passage ( VI 58 3 ) where Pu?an is 
described as the messenger of the sun plying his golden ship in 
the ocean of the air Is this not clearly indicative of the moon? 
Further, one of the aspects of Pusan’s original character namely 
as a path finder can, in the light symbolism, be best transferred 
to the moon and not to the sun When darkness and difficulties 
obstruct the way, the moon appears as the real path finder 
Pusan, in his original character is regarded as a divine shepherd 
In the mythology of heaven and light, it is common to look upon 
the moon as the shepherd of the herds of stars This fact will 
make it clear how very natural the transition from Pusan to the 
moon god must have been Is it, again not possible to suppose 
that the horns of the goat the special animal of Pusan gave rise 
to the imagery of the horns of the crescent moon? 10 Further, it is 
the moon god who is usually regarded as the divine symbol of 
‘ growth ’, which is Pusan s special gift 

One of the outstanding features of the Pusan mythology 
the peculiar part played by that god in the obscure Surya myth 
A critical analysis of that myth bangs forth the following facts 
more or less prominently The basic conception underlying the 
myth is the representation of a typical heavenly marriage Surya 

42-43° Cf Sc ” R0EDEE *«*‘Mgu* II 1 ^G U NT£ BT( D f rarucA* II «0t»; 
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the sun maiden, is the bnde and three different gods, namely, 
-Mvins, Soma, and Pusan, are represented as her wooers While 
ASvms are referred to, m one context, as the husbands of SuryS 
(XV 43 6), Soma also is, in another context, said to have been 
the real bridegroom (X 85 9)’ 1 This apparent contradiction is 
explained away by it being suggested that Soma was Surya’s first 
husband and that, in her second marriage, which was a s\ayamvara, 
she chose Aivins as her husbands ,s We are here concerned only 
with Pusan’s role in this myth It is said that gods gave Pusan, 
who was subdued by love, to Surya in marriage (VI 58 4 ) 
Probably as the husband of Surya, Pusan is connected with the 
marriage ceremonial, being besought to take the bride’s hand and 
lead her away and to bless her in her conjugal relation (X 
85 37) T3 

Pusan’s role as the wooer of Surya has a two fold signi- 
ficance — mythological and sociological From the point of 
view of the evolution of the Pusan mythology, we may assume 
that, m order to stabilize the light symbolism superimposed upon 
the original character of Pusan, Vedic poets thought of introduc- 
ing that god in the Surya myth which must have then become very 
popular If we further assume that they regarded Pusan, in this 
second stage m the evolution of his personality, as the moon-god, 
it is easy to imagine how he is mode to play, in the Surya myth, 
a part similar to that of Soma, who too had come, by that time, 
to be regarded as the moon god Apart from this mythological 
significance, Pusan’s introduction in the Surya myth may have had 
a distinct sociological significance also By the side of the resplen- 
dent Sflrya, the pastoral gruel eater Pusan certainly lends a 
peculiar touch to the whole myth Is it not likely that on the 
strength of the precedent of this heavenly match between Surya 
and rusan — the two divinities belonging originally to two distinct 


71 A myth tunibr io ihu u found m LeMih mythology according to 
"hidi the to vert of the tun maiden art * God i ions ’, while, in many cate*, the 
ttwwn-god alio appear* n their triumphant rival 

72 CT Pbciiil, I tlaKt SCmJut I 14-16 

73 UdnAt St* dim \ , 186, I fO 
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mythological strata—, the pastoral worshippers of Pusan desired to 
assert their own claims to matrimonial relations with tribes which, 
presumably, had already passed beyond the pastoral stage ? The 
wwowsUorv that Pusan should allot to his worshippers their share 
of maidens (IX 67 10) would seem to support such conjecture 
Pusan’s part in the Surya myth may then be regarded as the result 
of the impact of two Vedic communities having different social 
cultures It must be observed, in this connection, that myth 
building is not always based on clear cut issues But there cannot 
he much doubt that the Surya myth must haye developed on the 
sociological background referred to above 


It is further not improbable that the adjustments which the 
Vedic poets found it necessary to make after having once mtro 
duced Pusan in the myth of Surya, ASvins, and Soma, reflect the 
manners and social customs of the pastoral worshippers of Pusan 
Such adjustments were necessary in view of the fact that Surya, the 
bride, was the sun maiden (who was regarded, rather confusedly 
either as the consort or as the daughter of the sun god ), and Pusan, 
the suitor, was the moon god, who was often regarded as the son 
of the sun god The epithets of Pusan, namely, matur didlusu, 
* suitor of the mother % and svaiur jarah, * lover of the sister’ (VI 
55 4-5 ), may be interpreted, on the one band, on the basis of 
the mythological imagery relating to Surya, the sun maiden, and 
Pusan, the son of the sun god On the other hand, these epithets 
which are suggestive of the motif of incest may be supposed to 
reflect the practice of Khvttvk das marriages, that is to say, 
marriages among near relatives, which were current among some 
ancient Aryan tribes Such marriages must have formed a peculiar 
feature of the pastoral communities 71 


The light aspect of Pusan s personality is, however, very super 
ficial and gives the impression of having been introduced by way 
of an afterthought It is also considerably hazy But, as pointed 

74 On Ihii subject sec Irawat, Karve ‘ The kmsb.p usages and t hi 
lamily orgamsat on in Rgveda and Atharvaveda , ABORI 20 213-34 Aboui 

49, 170, also West in SBE, Vol 18, 389 *30 
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out so far, in this stage, Pusan seems to have been regarded by 
the Vedic poets as the moon-god. In this context, a reference 
may be made to a peculiar phenomenon of ancient mythology. 
The transition from the moon-symbolism to the sun-symbolism has 
always been its characteristic feature. Many imageries connected 
with the sun-mythology, such as the sun-boat, sun-shovel, sun-egg, 
etc , can be traced back clearly to the special features of the 
moon. 75 The two cults were consequently brought quite close to 
each ether and the transition from the one to the other was almost 
imperceptible. When, therefore, the light-symbolism was not 
particularly distinct and clear-cut, it was quite possible to mistake 
one god for another. Such was actually the case as regards the 
evolution of the PC§an-mytho!ogy. In the Veda itself there is no 
clear indication that Pusan was regarded as a sun-god. But if, in 
Iajer times, Pflsan had come to be looked upon as a solar divinity, 
it must have been due to the usually imperceptible transition from 
the moon-symbolism to the sun-symbolism. 

As the result of another outstanding characteristic of the 
Vcdic mythology, some more features came to be added to the 
original Pusan-religion. It has already been observed that, in the 
Veda, Pusan is coupled rather conspicuously with Indra ( VI. 57 ) 
and Soma (II 40) This fact has a special significance. The 
original Pusan-religion of the nomadic pastoral communities like 
that of the Bharadvajas was essentially different from the religion 
of the Indra-worshippers, which may be regarded as having been 
more or less the 'official’ religion of the Vedic people. Indeed, 
there are indications in the Veda that the pastoral god, Pusan, 
evoked mockery at the hands of certain other people — perhaps 
priests and warriors — who worshipped gods of a different order 
( I. 42. 10; 138.4; VI. 56. 1 ).’« In order that the gods of different 
Vedic tribes should combine in one great pantheon, the usual 


75. Sciiroeder lias dealt wtth this question at length In various contexts 
m Arhcht Religion II. 

76. It Is suggested that the pastoral tribes, whose patron god was Pti|an, 
came to India wiih their herds ■little later than the early warlike tribes who 
fought iheit way to the Indian plains. 
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method adopted by the Vedic poets was to bring all such gods in 
contact with Indra who represented, so to say, the ‘official* 
religion of the HV samhua Pusan s association with Indra 
which is, on the very face of it, superficial and artificial, serves the 
same purpose Originally there was a marked difference between 
Indra and Pusan so far as their food (VJ 57 2) and vehicles 
(VI 57 3) were concerned But then Pusan came to be regarded 
as Indra’s comrade and help-mate (VI 56 2, 57 4) Not only 
that but Pusan and Indra came to be ultimately looked upon as 
hrothers (VI 55 5) It will be thus seen that a position of 
honour m the Vedic pantheon was bestowed in this manner upon 
Pusan, the original pastoral god All this, however, is obviously 
late and artificial A similar purpose is served by Pusan’s assocta 
tton with Soma (II 40 ) Hereby Pusan s place in the Vedic ritual 
was made secure Pusan did not originally have any share in the 
Soma offering (VI 57 2 ) Later, the Pusan cult was loosely 
connected with Soma It seems likely that Pusan was then offered 
only half a sacrifice (VI 50 5) and that, ultimately, he claimed 
his full legitimate share m the Soma offering ( X 26 5 ) A 
reference may be made here to the peculiar complex on the part 
or the worshippers of Pusan, who, while claiming a Soma offering 
for their god, also made Indra participate in Pusan’s natural food 
karambha (III 52 7) This is obviously intended to assert the 
dignity of the original Pusan religion Ritual offerings are also 
said to have been made to both Soma and Pusan The Pusan cult 
is thus clearly one of the many appendages which have shot up in 
the Soma ritual Naturally, Pusan was also given several attributes 
in common with other gods ,n the Vedic pantheon He is called 
asura (V 51 11 ) and a ruler of heroes (T 10S 4) He becomes 
an unconquerable protector and defender ( I 89 5 ) He is said to 
transcend mortals and is equal to the gods m glory (VI 48 19) 


There are thus primarily three kmds of lm pac t that are 
reflected m the Pusan mythology The original pastoral rehg.on 
of Pusan suggests that there was a tribal impact of an antagonists 
character between the Bharadvajas and the Pams An unpact 
more or less of a social character »s indicated by the Surya myth 
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And finally, there was a religious impact which resulted in a place 
of honour being conceded to Pusan in the Vedic religion and 
ritual It is also not unlikely that some such adjustment gave 
nse to a peculiar feature of the Pusan cult That god was 
originally a pastoral divinity, but later on he seems to have been 
connected with agriculture also (IV 57 7 ) 77 

The later development of the Pusan-cult will be found to 
betray unmistakably certain traits of that god’s original character 
The fact that Pusan is supposed to lead the bride to the bride- 
groom’s house (X 85 26, ASvalayanaGS I 8 1, ParaskaraGS 
I 4 16) and also to lead the dead to the other world (X. 17 3) 
is the result of that god's natural lordship over the paths and of 
his nature as a path finder 18 The memory of Pusan’s special 
faculty to find lost things has survived in the myth that Pusan 
found the lost Soma (I 23 13-14) and Agni (X 5 5) In 
Ahaiayana GS III 7 9, a sacrifice to Pusan is recommended for 
getting the lost things restored In the aivamedha sacrifice, a 
goat is offered as Pusan’s portion, in order to announce the 
Sacrifice to the gods (I 162 2-4, TS V 6 12) This fact 
indicates, beyond doubt, the original pastoral character of 
Pu$an The description in the Satapatha Brahmana (I 7 4 7) 
that Pusan is a toothless god is certainly based on that pastoral 
gods natural fondness for karambha That Brahmana (as also 
TS II 6 8 2-7) has tried to rationalize, by means of a myth, 
that peculiar feature of Pusan, the proper significance of which 
was perhaps not realised then The same myth is developed m 
the later epic literature where we are told that, on a certain occa- 
sion, god Rudra destroyed the teeth of Pusan "• 

I rim .published JOA 5, 1912, 49-66 J 

77 In Mlnaragrhjasltra II 10 7, FQ|an u included among ihc divinities 
vho arc celebrated at the Ojojam — the ceremony of collecting together i triple 
menu for agriculture Ptljan s part »n the ijr/ofrarga rile may be supposed to 
indicate lint he was also regarded as a god of fertility 

78 About PQian s connection with the marriage ceremony, also see supra. 

79 Cf Dh Igavala Pur -1 5 21-22, 7 4 A reference may be made in 
passing to the Tact that in the Itasityopmifci (sl 15-16), Piljan u curiously 
enough, nude almost identical with Ira 
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Certain features of the Yama-mythology as represented in the 
Rgveda ( RF) are apparently quite simple and uncomplicated 
This seeming simplicity itself has, however, misled many a scholar 
in the matter of the true interpretation of this mythology The 
picture of Yama - his personality and functions - as reconstructed 
from the RV references is characterised by considerable inconsis 
tency, discrepancy and vagueness An approach to this whole 
problem from the standpoint of 4 evolutionary * mythology will 
alone make it possible to restate the whole Yama-mythology as 
a reasonably homogeneous and consistent whole 

Let us first of all briefly recapitulate the several details of this 
mythology as given m the RF Only four complete hymns in the 
RV refer to Yama His name occurs about fifty times in the RV- 
passages, which are almost exclusively to be found in the first and 
the tenth books of the RV Yama thus belongs, like Parjanya, 
to the fifth class or group of Vedic gods, on the basis of the 
frequency of the mention of his name This minor position held 
by Yama in the Vedic mythology indicates that the true nature of 
the personality of that god was already being lost sight of, the 
vestiges of his original importance being revealed, as will be shown 
hereafter, only through stray references To begin with, a very 
significant fact about Yama is that he is never explicitly called a 
‘ god ’ in the RV He is no doubt mentioned in the company of 
other gods - with Agm and Matansvan among others (I 164 46), 
with Vanina (X 14 7 ) with Brhaspati (X 14 3) and with Agm 
among others (X 64 3, 92 II ) in X 51 1, We are told that a 
god found the hiding Agm, m X 51 3, we are told that it was 
Yama, who found Agm thus indicating indirectly that Yama was 
a god At the same time, it is equally significant that Yama is 
never called a * man ’ As a matter of fact, he is clearly distin- 
guished from the pttrs (X 15 8), whose king and lord he is, 
though only once he is himself called pita (X 135 1 ) - obvi- 
ously in a different sense The mention of Yama and de\a 
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Yaruna, side by side (X 14 7), does not at all indicate that the 
poet wanted to distinguish between man Yama and god Yaruna. 
Other passages of that nature ( III 20 5, IV 51 11) will show 
that such a reference does not possess any special significance 
Yama, however, is clearly a martya according to A P XVIII 3 13 
This unique aspect of Yama’s character certainly provides an 
important clue for our investigation 

The majority of Vedic references to Yama describe him as the 
lord of the blessed dead (X 14 3-7, 16 4) He is the first 
mortal, the first to go the way of death and to point out the path 
for the departed souls to follow ( X 14 2 ) He is the gatherer 
of men, their guide and pathfinder (X 14 1 ) and gives men a 
resting place (X 14 9, AVXV III 2 37) Of the three heavens, 
two belong to Savitr and one to Yama (I 35 6 Also X 123 6) 1 * 
Yama’s father is said to have been Vivasvat and his mother 
Saranyu (X 14 5, 17 1,2) In another context (X 10 4), 
however, the parents of Yama and his twin-sister, Yami, are 
mentioned to have been the Gandharva and the Water Nymph 
Yama’s abode is in the highest heaven (X 14 8 ), he dwells in 
the remote recess of the sky (IX 113 S di\ah avarodhanam ? 
BLOOMFIELD, The Religion of the Veda, 144, translates this as 
* heaven’s firm abode ’ ) One has to cross mighty streams to 
reach there (X 14 1, A KYI 28 3, XVIII 4 7) 3 4 Reference 
is made to the harmyd* for Yama (AV XVIII 4 55) and to 
Yamasya svdanam* (X 135 7, A Y1I 12 7, XVIII 2 56, 3 70). 
Under a beautiful tree, Yama revels in the company of gods, there 
the * father * entertains kindly thoughts about the forefathers 


1 Strangely, Ludwio regards this as a hell ( Der Rigveda IV, 134) 

• The meaning of the word pravat used in these contexts is contro 
versiaL Sec Oldesbero, RdV, 545-46 1 ?KIX. 113 8 uses the words yafoaflfr 
dpah RV X. 63 10 seems to mention a boat in this connection Hopkins, 
(PdOS 1891, xciv-xcv ) is inclined to think that Yama s abode was on the 
earth. It was ihe ancient borne of the Aryans recollection of which as across 
the mountains ( pratalaJf s ) they still retained Also The ReUgtens of fnd a, 134 

3 According to Cnvi this harvxya is a mound of the dead ( Cf MacdONELL, 
VKt, 173, f n 2 ) Abo, Rausika Sutra 86 II 

4 IhscttEL suggests {led Stud I, 242 ) that this denotes Yama s chapel. 
This suggestion is unacceptable 
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(X 135 I) Yama is thus primarily regarded as a legendary 
king, who, by his holiness, was enabled to establish a realm of 
immortal life and bliss for the righteous of olden time, to which 
good men of all generations had the right of entry In most RY- 
passages, he is chiefly celebrated as the king of the blessed dead 
He assembles the flocks of the departed (X 14 1 ) in a marvellous 
kingdom, where there is neither cold nor suffering 5 6 He is the 
king (IX 1 13 8) and the father (X 135 1) He has found a 
way for many and along that path he leads men into thetf last 
abode (X 14 2) Later, however, we see Yama’s character in 
the process of change to his post*Vedic role as the horrific judge 
of the dead He is brought in close connection with Death. 
Death is said to be the path of Yama (I 38 5) He is the 
brother of Mrtyu and is mentioned by the side of Antaka and 
Mrtyu (VS 39 13) Mrtyu is Yama’s messenger (AV XVIII 
2 27) In certain cases Yama is even identified with Mrtyu 
(X 165 4, MS II 5 6, AV VI 28 3, 93 1 ) References to 
Yama’s padbiiu ( X 97 16 ) to bis messengers, uluka and kapota 
(X. 165 4), and to his dogs (X 14 HM2) further help to 
consolidate his character as the fearful god of death 

Let us now turn to a unique hymn, iu which Yama figures 
very prominently In a dialogue between Yama and his twin- 
sister, Yann * ( X 10) Yama is shown to be protesting strongly 
against the advances of Yatcu fora sexual intercourse which was 
intended for the procreation of the human race The impression 
derived from that hymn as a whale, however, vs that, vn spite of 
the suggestion of the apparently immoral motif of incest, Yama 
and Yami were then actually regarded as the first parents of the 
human race 7 Yama’s protest only reflects the moral scruples of 
the author of that hymn 9 


5 °l Ournm, Rjr, 532-33 A refer*** may be made hew w 
the saihS or Yama described in Mahabkatala II 8 

6 In the TV, Yam! u both wife and sister of Yania (Cf Hopkins, 
Ti* Migvnt of India, 131 ) AUo TS III 3 B 3 lx* the Iranian mythology 
we have Yima and Yuneh ( the latter, however, docs not appear in theAwfla 3, 
who correspond with Yama and Yam I 

7 L. VON Schroeder believes [Amche Rttigun II, 318) that the dia- 
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Apart from these main references, attention may be drawn 
to other passages, which, though stray and obscure, are of consi* 
derable importance Yama is said to have been the first to stretch 
the web of the human race or of sacrifice (VII 33 9) A 
reference is already made to Yama’s having discovered the hidden 
Agm (X 51 1-4) This fact also seems to represent Yama’s 
funcuon as the first sacnficer But Yama was not merely the 
first * sacnficer \ he was also the first * sacrificed ’ For the sake 
of progeny, Yama, we are told (X 13 4 ), chose death, in spite 
of his deathless birth (I 83 5) he surrendered his own dear body 
in the sacrifice (X 13 4) The metres, which symbolise the 
sacrifice, are said to be deposited in Yama (X 14 16, AV 
XVIII 2 6) In such cases, Yama seems to be exalted almost to 
the position of an All god 

Can these heterogeneous and, in many cases vague details of 
the Yama mythology in the Veda be presented m a systematic 
and consistent manner, indicating thereby the various successive 
stages in the evolution of that mythology’ 

Before we proceed further, it would be helpful to examine the 
views of earlier scholars in regard to Yama’s personality and func- 
tions The study of the Vedic mythology was, in its early stages, 
dominated by what may be called the * naturalistic * tendency 
As a matter of fact, this was the case with regard to the study of 
all ancient mythologies It was normal to trace the origin of gods 
to natural phenomena Ancient mythology in general, and the 
Vedic mythology in particular, thus came to be crowded with sun- 
gods and moon gods Yama was, for instance, made to represent 
both the sun god and the moon god EHNI, who has written two 
independent research monographs on Yama, believes that Yama 
is primarily the deified representation of the sun, particularly the 
setting sun 8 He is the son of Yivasvat ( ‘ whose light spreads 
afar ’ ), who, according to EHNI, is the rising sun Yama follows 
the path of the sun to go to a remote recess The path of the sun 


8 J East, Dir vedtscht Afylkus ies Tama, 43-45 , 61-72 Also, A J, 
Caenoy, jfAOS 36, 317 
* 2 - 
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was a symbol of the path of human life, and, as a matter of fact, 
the same words were often used in the Veda for the death of man 
and for the sunset Of the sun it is said that it is the sure retreat. 
The sun is a bird and, like Yama, has birds as his messengers 
Like the sun god, Yama has two steeds, golden eyed and iron 
hoofed Vivasvat and Yama, who are related as father and son, 
stand, according to EHNI, respectively for the sun whose heaven is 
visible and the sun whose heaven is not visible 9 This explains 
the suggested contrast between Vivasvat or the sun and Yama 
(AV XVIII 2 32, FS 24 1, SPB XIII 2 2 7) EHNI further 
speaks of Yama as the sun god and Yami as the moon goddess 10 

Yama’s character as a sun god, in one form or another, is 
accepted by seveial other scholars MAX MULLER, 11 for instance 
regards Yama as the god of the setting sun and, as such the 
leader of the Fathers According to WEBER, Yama represents 
the parting day and Yami the night 12 KUHN 13 and BERGAI 1 
GNE 14 think that Yama is a form of Agni, particularly the 
lightning Agni 15 This difference of opinion itself indicates that 
the solar character of Yama is not at all clear BLOOMFIELD 
seems to support the solar character of Yama on the basis of the 
description of his two dogs According to that scholar, the two 


9 Ehni, Op ctt , 26 

10 Ehni, Op at , 45 ff Abo see Ehni, Die wsprunghsche Gottheit it* 
oeducfen Tama, Leipzig, 1896 

11 Max Mueller India What can it teach us 7 , 224, also 219 , Lectures 
on the Scunce of Language II, 563 

12 Vedische Be trage Ehni ( Der ved sche Mythus des Tama 45 ) refer* to 
the view of Max Mueller, according to winch Vivasvat is the sky, SaranyO 
the dawn, Yama the day, and Yami the night 

13 Kuhn QiS I 4a0, Die Herabhunfl des Feuers und des GottertrankS, 

208 

14 Beruaicne LEV I, 89 ff 

15 Yllska and Sayana give, in different contexts different explanations 
of the nature of Yama Their most common explanation however, u that 
Yama is the lightning Agni Jfmdta XII 9 understands Yama as the bghtn 
mg Agni and Yami as the sound of thunder { madhyamaiH ca madhyastoMi* 
ca c&cqtti tit natrukt IS ) Elsewhere ( ffir X 20 ) agmr apt yama ticyate 
hiyaija on WF I 161 46 and X, 123 6 understands Yama as the lightning 
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dogs of Yama represent day and night or the sun and the moon 18 
A closer scrutiny of the descriptions of the dogs, however, shows 
that they are rather the outcome of a typical motif in primitive 
cult about death and of the common fantasy regarding the abode 
of the dead Their description is too minute to mistake them for 
any natural phenomena 

UlLLEBRANDT's starting point 1 ’ is the fact that Yama is the 
son of Vivasvat, whom that scholar regards as the sun god He 
further pays particular attention to the contrast between Yama and 
Vivasvat, which is often emphasised in the Vedic mythology and 
ritual 18 These facts, according to HILLEBRANDT, conclusively 
proye that Yama cannot be the sun god Ehni’s explanation m 
regard to the contrast between the two 19 is quite artificial and 
unconvincing That Yama is a ‘god’, and not an ordinary 
•* human being,’ is clear from several passages in the Veda Still 
Yama is said to be the first ‘mortal’ who dies These two 
characteristics of Yama’s personality, namely that he is an offspr- 
ing of the sun and that he * dies,’ will be properly understood, 
according to HILLEBRaNDT, only on the assumption that Yama 
represents the moon god 10 The moon owes his splendour to the 
sun and is, therefore, the sun’s child The moon is also seen to 
wane by digits until he becomes completely extinct and again 
begins to grow This is poetically described as the periodical 

1G Diouumui "The two dogs ot V ana ‘ , JAOS 15 163-172 Also, 
The Ret g on of the Veda 10a Secke ( Pashan, 44 ) also considers Yaraa’s 
dogs to be the sun and the moon Max Mueller { Lectures on the Science oj 
Language II, 523 ) tales lama i dogs to represent Time in its double aspect 
as morning and even ng According to Eiru [Let icduche Afytkus dcs Tama, 
138 ft ), the suramtj m ate the two wind gods Weber thinks that the dogs 
TCpttstxA a ajvctafiie eomtetirAion arid Suicxk'ie { LRV 93 ) wn m them 
forms of lama and \amf According to N Aiyavcar ( hdo Aryan Mythology 
I 207 ) \ ama s dogs ate Asvinau or Agmtomau Arbslan ( Rudra, 257 ff ) 
conndcrs them to be refined versions of thcnomorphic death-demons 

17 Hillebranot I eduche Mythdogxt II 335-72 

18 According to Hilled randt ( Op tit , 3G1 ), Vivasvat represents life 
( ■* U c day ) and Yama represents death ( s die n ght ) 

19 See supra 

20 N An an car also suggests ( InJo- Iryan Mythology I 201, 206) that 
Yama Is the moon sprung from the sun According to Jmn, Yarn! is Rohi?!, 
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death and birth of the moon HILLEBRANDT points to several 
Vedic passages where the moon is said to be the child of the sun 
( IX 93 1 , AB VIII 28 14 ), 21 and where he is referred to as 
dying and being reborn (I 164 4, X 55 5, 85 19, &&S 16 5) 
In support of his theory Hillebrandt further produces con 
stderable anthropological evidence from the writings of BRINTON, 
GRABNER, CROOKE, FRAZER, EHRENREICH, HARTLAND, and 
others 22 The primitive people all over the world often connect 
the phases of the moon with death, birth, regeneration, etc , and 
consequently regard the moon as the lord of the dead fathers 
Yama’s part with reference to sacrifice is explained by HlLLEBRA 
NDT also on the basis of his being the moon god For, the moon 
3s the messenger of sacrifice, brings order in seasons, and 
distributes offerings among the gods (I 105 4) Taking for 
granted that Soma and Brhaspati also represent the moon god, 
HILLEBRANDT further quotes Vedic passages (like IX 2 10) 
wherein they are closely associated with sacrifice, and concludes 
that these ritualistic features are transferred to Yama because all 
the three gods represent but one divinity Yima, the Avestan 
counterpart of Yama, is, according to HILLEBRANDT, closer to 
the moon god His final conclusion is that the lunar character of 
Yama was not clearly realised by Vedic poets, who emphasised 
only one aspect of his personality, namely, his connection with 
the dead Yama was the moon god of the Indo Iranian or even 
earlier period Only in certain typical passages in the Veda do 
we still find the traces of Yama’s ancient majesty as the moon- 
god 

The theories, which make Yama represent one natural pheno- 
menon or another, may be regarded as cancelling one another 
HILLEBRANDT has made it quite clear that Yama canuot be the 
sun god The apparent solar features of the Yama mythology 
referred to by Ehni and others are the outcome of the poetic con 
vention in the Veda, which was dominated by solar myths They 

21 As for the first passage, HnxtimAWDT takes for granted the equation, 
-Soma •=> the moon in the second passage tandramas u clearly mentioned 

22 Op til, f o Ion 363 
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do not indicate the intrinsic character of Yama The ‘ solansation ’ 
of mythological elements, which are originally of an altogether 
different nature, is a normal feature of Vedic religion Indeed, 
such solansation, which ts often artificial serves some specific 
purpose 25 At the same time it can also be shown that Yama did 
not originally represent even the moon god The character and 
function of Vivasvat, m the Veda and the Avesta, are very vague, 
and the statements regarding his relationship with Yama are 
characterised by contradiction and inconsistency (AV XVH 2 
32, 3 61 62 ) 14 No theory based on Vivasvat’s solar character 
and his connection with Yama can therefore, be in any way con- 
vincing Moreover, Yama is represented in the Veda as 
possessing so very markedly human features that it is difficult to 
believe that it is merely a case of normal anthropomorphism To 
explain Yama’s death on the basis of the natural phenomenon of 
the moon s phases is again not in the least satisfactory Firstly, 
Yama is never described as being reborn after his death like the 
moon He is never said to be undergoing periodical death and 
regeneration 85 Secondly, Yamas death unlike that of the moon, 
is of the nature of self immolation and serves a definite purpose 
Yama is, again, not only the first to die, but he is also the first 
parent of the human race, which fact does not fit well, even 
anthropologically, in the moon theory Yama’s role as the first 
sacnficcr is of special significance He is not, like the moon, 
merely a messenger of sacrifice or anything of that sort He is 
both the sacnficer and the sacrificed and as such is more intrinsi- 
cally connected with sacrifice To bring forth references to Soma 
and Bfhaspati in support of the connection of the moon with 
sacrifice amounts to depending on unproved assumptions Any 
Attempt to ptove Yama s sokw oi lunar character on the evidence 
of the Avestan Yima mythology is, again, bound to fail, for, Yima 

23 As for instance in the case of Vijnu (see elsewhere m th s Volume) 

24 Also relevant m this connection are RV X 17 1—2 Blooufuelo 
regards these two stanzas as riddle stanzas { The Rtl part of the ledas 141 , 
JAOS 15 172 IT ) 

25 The same may he ?3id jn regard tg the setting of the sun ar\<l 
"Varna * death 
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is all along described to have distinctly possessed the personality 
of a human sovereign The myth of Yama and Yam! as the first 
parents of the human race becomes entirely meaningless if that 
pair were assumed to be representing specific natural phenomena 
The tone of the whole dialogue between the twin brother and 
sister is unmistakably human and its theme is, without doubt, the 
procreation of mankind Hillebrandt's suggestion that Yama, 
the son of Vivasvat, should be distinguished from Yama, the 
brother of Yam! 26 cannot possibly be accepted — indeed, it is 
discarded by all other scholars — and only indicates the weakness 
of his hypothesis Finally, the * naturalistic ’ theories about Yama 
entirely disregard the true significance of the name, Yama The 
derivation and the explanation of the name given by EHNI and 
HlLLEBRANDT are linguistically defective It may also be 
pointed out that, m a Vedic passage (X 64 3), Yama is 
distinguished from the sun and the moon in very clear terms 27 

One fact thus becomes absolutely self evident as the result of 
our foregoing investigations, namely, that Yama did not, at any 
Stage, represent any natural phenomenon While, therefore, 
discarding the naturalistic interpretations of the Yama mythology, 
ROTH also denies Yama s divine character 28 HOPKINS follows 
the lead given by Roth and traces in detail the whole develop- 
ment of Yama’s personality and functions According to that 
scholar Yama is the first human being and as such becomes, with 
Yami the progenitor of the human race He is incidentally the 
first sacrificer as also the first earthly king and ruler 23 As Yama 
was the first human being to be born, the Vedic poets naively 
regarded him also as the first human being to die The next 
natural step was to regard the first mortal who died as the founder 
of a new colony of the dead where all who died subsequently had 
to go Yama the first to be born and the first to die thus be 
comes the guide, the pathfinder, and the lord of the departed souls 


26 Op 1 t , 361 

27 In the JB ( I 28 ) also Yama is distinguished from the moon 

28 Z D Vr 4 425 IT Ini Stud 14, 392 

29 Hopkins, The Ptt g ons of India 127 IT, PAOS 1891, xclvf, 
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In course of time he almost comes to represent the ideal side of 
ancestor worship He becomes the poetic or symbolic image of 
all fathers It is this phase of the Yama mythology, which is 
primarily represented in the Veda Yama’s comparison with 
Avestan Yima abundantly supports this view 

A more or less similar view is put forth by OLDENBERG 30 
and SCHERMAN 91 According to OLDENBERG the original 
character of Yama is that of the first ruler rather than that of the 
first sacnficer Yama, like Yima, was a king m a golden period 
Oldenberg further points out that men m that golden period, 
who lived with Yama on the earth, also went to the other world, 
where he ruled as the king of the dead, and became his special 
companions Angirases and others (X 14) ma> thus be said to 
have belonged to Yama’s first order of noblemen SCHERMAN 
believes that Yama was originally a human figure, who was later 
elevated to the status of, if not identified with, the sun god That 
scholar disputes the generally accepted opinion that, in the early 
period, Yama was a kindly sovereign, who, in later times, became 
the dread king of horrible hells 33 

Compared with the ‘naturalistic’ theories, these ‘humanistic’ 
theories regarding Yama seem to come closer to the true interpre- 
tation of the Yama-mythology 33 But they too can be accepted, 
not in all their details, but only partially Their insistence on the 
human character of Yama is based on the fact that Yama is never 
mentioned as god in the Veda But they do not seem to have pro 
perly estimated the other fact as well, namely, that Yama is also 
never mentioned as a man He is a ‘ mortal ', and, as CARNOY 


30 Oleenberg, JtdV, 122 280 f, 532 IT etc J 

31 L ScitERiMN “ Eirce Art vuiomrer Hollcttschtldctung avs dem m 
duchen Mittelalter , K Hofman Festschr\ft, 573 fT, Material en zur Getchtchie 
der Viimnshtteratur, 13 fT 

V Cf Hopkins, The Religions of Ini a 134-35 
— 33 According to Mlyer ( Indogermemucke Atjlhen I 229 IT ) Vania thb 

twin is the alter ego of the living man L D Barnett revives ( ESOS IV, 
703 16) the Vedic and Avestan data relating to ianu and Gandharva and 
considers the possibility of connecting them with Glaucussaga 
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has pointed out, 34 according to the primitive belief, ‘man’ is 
supposed to be a ‘ god ’ who has become mortal Moreover, os is 
shown elsewhere, there are several references to Yama, in the Vedic 
literature, which unmistakably indicate his divinity Further, it 
may be pointed out that this character of Yama as a 4 mortal ’ is 
not the result of najve speculation Yama dies first, not because 
he is born first, but because he immolates himself as a necessary 
condition for the procreation of mankind Undue emphasis is 
placed, m these theories, on an incidental aspect, namely, Yama's 
kingdom in paradise The part played by Yama with reference 
to the creation of the universe and the procreation of the human 
race and also his special connection with sacrifice are not adequa- 
tcly explained on the assumption that Yama was just a human 
being, who died first and as such attained to heaven before every 
one else and thus became the lord of the paradisial abode of the 
blessed souls Yama, as a matter of fact, possesses, m the Vedic 
mythology, the peculiar character of a ‘ god man * 

Yama’s personality as a whole cannot thus be satisfactory 
explained on the basis of the sun theory or the moon theory, or 
the first man theory The Yama mythology is far too complex to be 
comprehended by any such simple formula The Vedic poetry and 
the Vedic mythology are, to a very considerable extent, domina- 
ted by artificial poetic and priestly conventions The original 
nature of the myths is, therefore often shrouded in a large 
amount of extraneous and conventional details, which, many 
times, give those myths quite a different appearance It is only in 
certain typical references to a Vedic god, which are usually str3y 
and scattered, and which are, therefore, regarded as inconsistent 
and obscure, that wc have to seek for the traces of the true 
character of that god There are, in the Veda, some passages, 
which have luckily escaped priestly revision and have retained 
their original form Such passages have, in roost cases, provided 
the proper starting point for the reinterpretation of Vedic mytho- 
logy This is particularly the case with regard to the so-called 


31 3 AOS 30, 31 G. 
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minor gods of the Vedic pantheon Another point which should 
be noted in this connection is that, besides comparative phiIo[ogy, 
new research m comparative mythology has necessarily to keep 
pace with and take into account the remarkable progress that has 
heen made in anthropology and folklore 

We shall start our present investigation with the study of a 
reference to Yatna, which is usually considered to be obscure and 
vague In X 13 4, wc read 

de\ebh}ahkam axrruta mrtyum prajdyai kam amrtam 
naxrmia } 

brhaspatun yajnam akrmota rum priyam yamas tamam 

pranreclt // 

“For the sake of the gods, venly, (he) chose death, (he) 
chose not, indeed, m the interest of progeny, a life immortal 
They (gods) made Brhaspati, the Rsi (himself), sacrificial 
offering Yama surrendered his ( own ) dear body ” It is not 
necessary to reproduce here the ample evidence in support of 
Yaraa’s original divine character 38 Yama was one among the 
gods, accordingly, he too was endowed with the normal immorta 
hty of gods As a matter of fact, in another stray passage 
(I 83 5 ), there is a clear mention of Yama’s intrinsic unmorta 
hty On this background, let us critically examine the reference 
»n X 13 4 In spite of his natural immortality, Yama is said to 
have discarded U and surrendered his own dear body m sacrifice 
Through this act of self immolation, Yama served the cause of the 
gods and progeny alike As would seem quite clear, the gods 
organised this sacrifice for the sake of the creation of the unnerse 
and the procreation of the human race On that occasion, Yama, 
we are told, offered himself as the sacrificial offering Out of this 
self offering originated the praja The second half of the Rk 
indicates that Yama was, for that sacrifice, which we may now 
call the primeval sacrifice, himself the Brhaspati, the principal 
priest and sacrificer The ruotif of a cosmic human sacrifice as 

35 See, for ^stance I 1S4 46, X 13 4, 14 3, 7, 21 5 , 52 3, 64 3, 
92 11 r 

i r 
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the cause of the origin of the world and the human race is quite 
common in ancient cosmogonic mythologies It was believed by 
several primitive communities that a primeval being of ‘divine’ 
or cosmic character, but possessing a human form, was immolated 
in a sacrifice and out of his limbs originated the several aspects of 
creation Reference may be made in this connection, among 
others, to the Babylonian myth of the creation of the heaven and 
the earth from the two halves of Goddess Tiamat, and to a 
similar myth about the giant Banio It is highly instructive to 
consider in this context the ancient Germanic myth of Tuisto and 
Ymlr In Edda ( II ), we are told that 4 in the primeval times 
when Ymir lived, when there was neither sand nor sea, neither 
earth nor heaven above, from Ymir’s flesh was the earth created, 
out of his blood the ocean, mountains from his bones and trees 
from his hair, from his skull the heaven originated * This motif* 
it may be pointed out, is common to several ancient mythologies, 
lodogermamc and non mdogermamc 38 

So far as the RP is concerned we find two mam versions of 
this cosmogonic mythological motif of the primeval sacrifice - one 
in the reference to Yama in X 13 4 and the other in the famous 
Purusasukta 37 The latter may be said to be merely a more detai* 
ed and more elaborate priestly form of the former According 
to the version in X 13 4 it is one of the gods himself who 
surrenders his own body for sacrificial immolation thus serving 
the cause of the gods and progeny alike That god, Yama, is thus 
different from the other gods This unique character of Yama is 
indicated in the RPby the fact that that Veda refers to him not 
as a god ( because he surrenders his immortality ) nor as a man 
( because his act of self immolation for the sake of creation is far 


36 Tor a detailed statement on the subject see Guentert, Der anscht 
WtUkomg mi H aland 315 fT It Js suggested that such cosmogonic motif may 
have arisen out of some primitive fertility cult 

37 This suggeslion and its further elaboration must be regarded as an 
outstanding contr bution or Guentert ( Op at 315 ff ) to the study of Vcdic 
religion Cf Keith RPVU, Appendix B, 619 21 As for this motif a refe 
rence may also be made to X 81 5 IT where the creator Visvakarman u 
asked to offer himself in the primeval sacrifice 
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too 'cosmic' or 'divine* for an ordinary human being) but 
simply as a mart} a The two conceptions of ‘ cosmic * or • divine * 
on the one hand and 4 human * on the other are thus tactfully 
represented there In the Purusssukla^ the offering in the primeval 
sacrifice of the gods is said to have been the agratah jata purusa 
C X 90 7 ), whose description, such as sahasraiirsan sahasraksa, 
etc (X 90 1), however, indicates that his character was quite 
different from that of the ordinary purusas This purusa is again 
amrtati asya liana and comprehends everything Thus, here too, 
an attempt is made to preserve the above mentioned conception 
of cosmic, divine nature and human form, which are common in 
all myths about the primeval sacrifice The basic motif m the 
c&e of Yama and Purusa is thus the same, namely, the immola- 
tion of a god man for the sake of creation ss 

There is another significant conception, which is often asso- 
ciated with the motif of the immolation of the primeval being 
Just as the primeval being is regarded to possess the nature of 
4 god man so too it is regarded to possess the nature of a male- 
female or of a hermaphrodite 39 

The character of the Purusa as a sexually unseparated being 
is made evident by the opening verses of the Purusasukta and by 
the fact that the Purusa creates out of himself a female form, viraj 
In the case of Yama, on the other hand, his androgynous charac- 
ter is not directly mentioned But it can certainly be assumed on 
the strength of the evidence of the analogies of other primitive 
mythologies and of the evidence derived from the linguistic consi- 


38 It b of course difficult to accept \Y Norman Bp own’s suggestion 
{JiOS 51, 108-18 } that Purusa in the Purus as ulta is a blend of elements 
drawn from Agm, Snrya, and Vuou fused in a rather shadowy way, in a 
new unity with special reference to the sun Nor is it necessary to assume, 
at Xarmarear does (JSBRAS 18, 91—93 ] that the idea of the Purura 
sacrifice is an attempt on the part of the Aryans to compromise with the 
Proto-Bra vi thaw of Moheujo-Daro 

39 As Gubntert has pointed out ( Op eit 320), Tuuto and Ymir of 
the ancient Nordic people, Agdutis of ihe Phoneeeans Phanes or Mise of the 
Orphda Zrvan or the Zervaiutes, among others are all forms of an andro- 
gynous primeval being 
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deration of the name Yams As GUNTERT has clearly pointed 
out, 40 the word yama can be linguistically connected with two 
senes of words - on the one hand, with Av yema, Lett jumts 
Mtr emuin, all meaning * twins % and on the other, with Lat 
gemnuSt gemellus and Gk didumos, which mean both ‘ twm* and 
4 hermaphrodite ' A closer examination of the words of this type 
indicates that the two conceptions of * twin and 'bisexual being* 
are usually represented by similar words GunteRT’s thorough 
investigation of the name Ymir and the Icelandic mythology 
associated with that name 41 is very enlightening m this respect 
Ymir of the Edda and Yama of the Veda are mythologically 3S 
also linguistically (morphologically and phonetically) related to 
each other They are the two Indogermamc representations of 
the basic motif of a hermaphrodite primeval being offering itself 
for immolation in sacrifice for the sake of the creation of the 
■universe and human race 4t The Purusa of the Purusasukta is 
only a priestly modification of the original mythical conception of 
Yama It may be pointed out that the same cosmogonic motif of 
an androgynous Urwesen is also represented in the Brhad Up 
I 4, where we read alma \ a i dam agra asu purusavtdhah sa 
ha etavan asa yathd striputndtnsau sampansyaktau Of a similar 
purport are further the passages m the Kath ( XIII 7 ), where 
Prajapati is said to have assumed a bisexual form because he did 
not have any other person for pairing, and in the Ail Br ( III 33 ), 
according to which, Prajapati appears in the form of an antelope 
united with his sister 41 

This is the first stage m the evolution of the Yama mythology 
to be noticed m the RV The primitive conception of a herma- 
phrodite primeval being as the creator of the universe and the 


40 op nl , 334 

41 Op nl , 326 a 

42 Gutstert refers in this connection to Doias of the Phrygian mytho 
logy and reiterate his favourite theory that on ,hc strength of the evtdencc of 
comparative mythology, it can be prated that in pre historic times there mutt 
have existed acl 05e contact among the German* tU Thtako Scythian and the 
Aryan peoples 

« The mylh ot Mami »nd I<|i 0 |,o » s , p ,hl tam „ a,,, 
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•ogemtOr of the human race, which characterises this stage, is 
lggested by the name, Yama, which basically means a bisexual 
eing, and by the fact that the counterparts of Yama in other 
rimitive cosmogonic mythologies possess a similar character. It 
mst, however, be said that, as it has happened in several other 
ases in the Veda, the onginally very expressive name of Yama 
)St its basic significance and it soon degenerated into a colourless 
ppellation The other current of thought, which characterises 
Ins stage, namely, the immolation of the god man for the sake of 
reation is happily preserved in a clear reference to Yama’s self 
mmolation in X 13 4 The connection of Yama with sacrifice 
s thus of a very special nature He is the first sacrificer, the first 
o stretch the web of mankind and sacrifice (VII 33 9-10), which 
was further extended by Vasistha He was also the first to 
serve as the sacrificial offering AH this alone would rationally 
explain why m certain stray passages, which are otherwise obscure, 
fama is so highly elevated with reference to yajna ( AV XVIII 
2 32 ) The metres symbolizing the magical power of sacrifice 
are said to be deposited in Yama (X 14 16 ) Moreover, Yama 
is also seen to have been exalted almost to the position of an All 
god because he was the universe itself Yama’s close relation 
with Agni (X 51 1-3, 64 3, 92 11) may also be explained 
on the basis of this motif of Yama’s primeval sacrifice 

The primitive motif of the immolation of an androgynous 
primeval being for the sake of the creation of the universe is, in 
some cases, found in a slightly modified form The original myth 
came to be regarded as too raw and unrefined particularly with 
reference to the procreation of the human race The herma 
phrodite Urwesen, therefore, was represented to have separated 
itself into a male and a female, who came to be duly recognised 
as the first parents of mankind As these two were the offspring 
of the same being they were supposed to be related to each other 
as brother and sister They were also regarded as twins This is 
exactly what seems to have happened in the evolution of the 
Yama mythology Yama, the hermaphrodite Unxesen, gave 
place to a pair of twins who were regarded as the parents of 
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mankind u As the result of the peculiar linguistic phenomenon, 
which we have already noticed, the S3mc word, yama, possessed 
the two senses of a bisexual being and a twin Even in this 
second stage, therefore, the name Yama was preserved to 
denote the male twin, though the character and function of 
this Yama were materially different from those of the Yama of 
the first stage in the development of the Ynma-mythology 
Yama and his twin sister Yami, whose name is formed in 
obvious imitation of that of Yama, became the progenitors of 
the human race 15 Yama’s original function as the creator 
of the universe was thus considerably restricted This aspect of 
the Yama mythology, in the course of us evolution, is preserved 
m a whole hymn in the Rl'(X 10 ) It is, however, represented 
there in quite a different light The conception of an incestuous 
intercourse between the twin brother and sister, Yama and Yam! 
giving rise to the human race became positively offensive to the 
conventional moral sense of the Vcdic poets and priests The 
real motif of that episode was, therefore, altogether changed and 
was presented m quite a different perspective Yama is shown 
there as protesting strongly against the amorous advances of his 
twin-sister Yami He draws Yami’s attention to the law of rta 
(X 10 2, 6, 8), which does not warrant an incest between 
brother and sister An attempt is made by the Vedic poet to 
suggest that Yama and Yami were not the first parents of the 
human race, for, they themselves are represented to have parents, 
namely, the Gandharva and the Water-Nymph (X. 10 4) The 
poet further suggests that Yama and Yami were not the first 
human beings by making Yama direct Yami to a person other 
than himself (X 10 8, 10, 12, 14), as if such a person actually 
existed But, m spite of all his efforts, the Vedic poet could not 
entirely obliterate from that hymn certain details, which clearly 
betray the true nature of that myth Yami is represented in that 


44 According to the Icelandic myth, Ynur slept and from under his 
arm sprang up a maiden and a child 

45 Yima and Vuneh are the Iranian primeval pair So are Monusak 
d MasyanTk 
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hymn as being keen -quite naturally, too -on the procreation 
and the furtherance of the race The procreative instinct of the 
female is quite unmistakable there Moreover, a very clear men- 
tion is made m that hymn (X 10 3 ) of the fact that Yama was 
the only male in existence at that time Does this not indicate 
that Yama was the first human being to exist ? The colourless 
and \ery impersonal character of the so called parents of Yama 
and Yam! at once betrays that their inclusion, by the poet, in the 
hymn was obviously an afterthought The Yedic poet has tried 
to make the ancient myth of Yama and Yarn! a vehicle for a 
sermon on rta, moral law, - but, undoubtedly, without success 
For, as it is, the hymn appears to end abruptly The poet ^oes 
not make it clear whether the incest actually took place or not, 
obviously because the answer to that question would have nullified 
the poet’s purpose There seems to be, therefore, no reason to 
doubt that the hymn contains in spite of its tendentious perver- 
sion by the poet, which only reflects the morality of his age, 
unmistakable traces of a distinct form of the Yama mythology, 
according to which Yama and Yarn!, the twin brother and sister, 
were considered to be responsible for the procreation of the 
human race through an incestuous union 

The motif of the androgynous Urwcsen separating itself is 
clearly preserved in the Purusasiikta The Urncsen (Purusa) 
created out of itself a female form, i traj,** who, in her turn, 
produced the purusa, who may be regarded as the symbol of 
further procreation ( X. 90 5) The primeval Purusa is thus at 
once made responsible for the creation of the macrocosm as well 
as microcosm - of course, in different ways It will be seen that 
the self immolation of the brseruaJ Yama, representing the first 
stage in the evolution of the Yama mythology, as also the myth 
of the twins, Yama and Yami, procreating the human race, which 
represents the second stage, arc both preserved, m a modified 
form, in the Purusasiikta Though Yama’s original character as 
a hermaphrodite god man and as the first twin parent is relegated 


tO Adam u laid to have produced Eve out of fcu own rib 
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to stray and obscure references, 17 it has been, so to say, resurrec* 
ted in the form of the Puruja of the PurusasuVta The original 
Yama myth and the Purusa myth arc thus organically connected 
with each other 

It cannot, however, be denied that there was among the con* 
ventional Vedic priests and poets a strong prejudice against this 
myth of an incestuous union between the twins As the result of 
this prejudice of the Vedic hierarchy, Yaml disappeared from the 
Yama mythology as silently as she was introduced in it No 
further reference to \ami is available in the RJ' Consequentlji 
out of the pair of twins T ama alone remained as the tint bora 
progenitor of mankind Associated with this progemtorship of 
the human race wc find, in the Veda, also faint traces of Yama’s 
sovereignty on earth 41 Himself a • mortal Yama is regarded 
os the leader of the human race, its king ruling in an earthly 
paradise This aspect is specially emphasised in the case of 
Yama’s Iranian counterpart, Yim (Jamshed) who, according to 
Vd II 4-19, was the kingly ruler in whose reign the golden age 
of the world prevailed ° It was from Ahura Mazdah himself that 
Yima received the command to further and increase the world 
The plenitude of life and increase on earth form the dominating 
features of Yama’s rule No special reference is made to this 
aspect of the Yama mythology m the Veda There are, all the 
same, some indications which unmistakably point to it. The 
possession by Yama of the padbiia (X 97 16), which corres- 
ponds to the pafa of Varuna and which may be regarded as 
the symbol of sovereignly, seems to be one of the remnants of 
Yama s kingship Yama’s particular association with Varuna 
(X 14 7 ), who, m course of time, came to be regarded as the 
typical sovereign in the Vedic mythology, can be adequately 


47 It u s gmGcant that *uch reference* are to be found mostly in 
mawjalas 1 and 10, and not in the hierarchical family boot*. 

4B A* teen elsewhere according to Oujbnberq « u tbu characteristic of 
Yama * personality that w original in the Veda 

49 Attention may be drawn also to If Coixrrzs article * Kooig lama 
uud Saturn , Oriental Stadia in know C B Pony, 66-108 
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ilamcd only on the basis of the former’s own sovereignty The 
icepiion of sovereignty over mankind is a natural extension of 
conception of progemtorship of mankind This assumption is 
lfkmed by analogous phenomena in other primitive mytho- 
tes 64 

Another myth about the progenitor of the human race was, 
aul this time, being developed in the Vedic mythology - the 
dh of Manu, the first man Manu is mentioned in ihe Veda as 
5 father of the human race ( f 80 16 ) and as the first sacrificer 
fill 43 13, X 63 7) The legend of Manu’s deliverance from 
; flood by the fish ( $PB 1 8 1 1 ) clearly indicates his function 
the progenitor and leader of mankind 51 He is the son of 
vasvat, and Manu Vaivasvata came to be regarded as the symbol 
the ‘first man*, the ‘first sacrificer', and the ‘first ruler’, 
anu was thus more or less a ‘double* of Yama. There was, 
erefore, naturally enough, considerable mutual interaction 
:tween the Manu myth and the Yama myth To begin with, the 
tanu myth completely oiersbadowed the stage in the develop* 
ent of the Yama mythology, which has just been referred to 
ama's character as the progenitor and the first sovereign of the 
uroan race was almost relegated to oblivion and can now only 
c inferred from stray references to it in the Veda The strong 
rejudice of the Vedic hierarchy against the Yama Yam! myth had 
Jready prepared the ground for this The legends of Manu were 
uch as could easily conform to the conventional attitude of the 
f cdic poet-priests The motif of incest in the Yama mythology 
ferns to have been particularly responsible for the withdrawal of 


20 At A. V \Wijj J acmoi points out ( JAOS 17, !3j-C 7), a passage 

1 Ihe \U hlikarata (III 142 35 CT •= Cnt Ed , App (, IG 70-81) revive* 
hi* characteristic feature or 5 irni s personality, which •» only family *ug- 
roted In lie \ eda The description of the lalki or 5 ama in ihe Alah J* 
Afr«.a (II 0) further remind* us of the co/a of Altaian \itna 

81 Manu ajaumes a role similar to that of Adam a* well as htxdi Ta 
1 e Mm* mychologv, there «* a confused comb nation of do A tanu legend 
ind the Yama legend V icrta"* ttra ensure* *ecumy against flood as a!» 
‘iotpiy surround* the good 
16 - 
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Yama from (he Vedic cosmogonic mythology and the priestly 
emphasis on Yama’s double, Manu, as the first man Yama’s role 
of the first sacrificer, which was associated with the myth of the 
primeval sacrifice of the hermaphrodite god man, soon became 
repulsive to the Vedic priests and poets, and thereafter, came to be 
transferred to Manu Secondly, the parallelism between the 
Yama myth and the Purusa myth helped to bring the Yama myth 
and the Manu myth close together This was due to a peculiar 
linguistic fact The word Manu is employed to denote specifically 
the progenitor of the human race as well as man in general 
That word and the word purusa, which also signifies man, were 
thus more or less synonymous Yama and Purusa, on the other 
hand, were almost identical in personality and character The 
natural next step from these two equations -the linguistic equa- 
tion, Purusa — Manu, and the mythological equation, Purusa = 
Yama - was to closely associate Yama and Manu We have 
already pointed out the similarity between the myths of Yama and 
Purusa There is thus considerable intermixture of mythical 
motifs and names in the whole Yama Purusa Manu-mythology 
It may be assumed that the original nature and functions of Yarns, 
which were tendentiously put into the background as the result of 
the Vedic conventionalism, did persist, albeit in a modified form, 
through Purusa and Manu 

Before Yama was completely superseded by Manu m the 
progemtorship of the human race, the two myths existed side by 
side and the necessity was felt to adjust them somehow or other 
The efforts in this direction, which are quite obvious m the Vedic 
mythology, themselves form an evidence in support of Yamas 
role as the progenitor of mankind In the Vedic mythology 
Yama and Manu came to be regarded as brothers - both sons of 
Yivasvat That is how Vivasvat was introduced - artificially and 
superficially -in the Yatna mythology as the father of Yama 
Vivasvat, wc are told m RF(X 17 iff), married Saranyu, the 
daughter of Tvastr They were the parents of Yama The gods 
later concealed the immortal bride, Saranyu, from the mortals, 
and, making another of hke appearance, Savarna, they gave her 
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to Yivasvat Vivasvat and Savarna gave birth to Manu 62 An 
attempt is thus made to point out that Yama and Manu were 
not identical, Yama was of divine birth, while Manu was not 
It need hardly be added that all this is obviously an after- 
thought 

In spite of all this, the Yama mythology was not completely 
effaced from the Vedic literature Quite an unexpected feature of 
Yazna’s original character came to be prominently emphasised 
and was interpreted in an altogether different light Yama, as 
we have seen, offered himself for immolation in the primeval 
sacrifice, for the sake of the gods and progeny Out of the three 
conceptions included in this cosmogonic myth, namely, that of the 
hermaphrodite primeval god man, that of the creation of the 
universe and the human race, and that of the self immolation, it 
was the last that now came to be stressed Yama immolated 
himself at the beginning of existence, that is to say, in other 
words, Yama was the first being to die The adjustment between 
the Manu myth and the Yama myth was thus considerably simpli- 
fied Manu was the * first born Yama was the ‘ first to die *. 
The further evolution of the Yama mythology is clearly traceable 
in the Veda Yama dies first and attains to heaven before every 
one else Leaving the kingdom of earthly paradise, he assumes 
the sovereignty of the heavenly paradise He is the forerunner of 
all the departed souls and becomes their guide and pathfinder 
There he rules over the blessed ones, as the benevolent father of 
' fathers and is worshipped, with the pitrs, as the first witness 
of an immortality, to be enjoyed by the fathers, similar to the im- 
mortality enjoyed by the gods themselves One point should be 
clearly borne in mind in this connection, and it is that, though 
Yama is closely associated with the spirits of the dead, he never 
assumes the horrific role of the demon of death It is this stage in 
the evolution of the Yama mythology, namely, of Yama as the 
ruler of the blessed dead, that is primarily represented m the R.V 
A significant feature of the primitive cult about the dead and their 

52 On \. 17 1-2, ice Bloomfield, J 10 S 15, 172 fT This legend u 
narrated m Jlfintta Xll 10 ff and in Sfkaddcvalu VI. 162-63. 
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ruler, namely, the conception of the two dogs guarding the region 
of the dead, is now transplanted upon the Yama mythology M 

It was at this stage that the Rudra mythology seems to have 
significantly reacted on the Yama mythology 51 Consequently 
Yam a’s association with * death ’ as such began to figure rather 
prominently Death is said to be Yama’s path (I 38 5 ) Yama 
is mentioned side by side with Mjtvu and Antaka, and is even 
identified with Mrtyu (X 165 4, MS II 5 6, AK VI 28 3, 
93 1 ) The benevolent ruler of the blessed souls, the helpful 
father of * fathers who had originally nothing to do with * death* 
as such, and whose proper function, even as represented in a 
later stage, commenced after ‘ death ’, now came to be identified 
with death The dogs of death, the inauspicious messengers, 
uluka and kapota the padbila, which was now regarded as the 
instrument of punishment, - all these traits helped to make Yama 
an object of terror The conception of Yama’s role as the fearful 
and * restraining * god of death must have been facilitated also by 
the popular derivation of the word yama from the root yam (s: to 
restrain ), which, though normally possible, is not acceptable in 
this case on account of the difficulties of Vedic accentuation which 
it would create But it is this aspect of Yama’s personality 
which has been preserved prominently m the later Hindu mytho 
logy 

[ published 2 . C Law Fol, Park I, 1915, 191-209 ] 


53 The dogs arc, as md cated elsewhere obviously the outcome of a 
common pr mil vt foils belief The dog Gabala is often identified with Ker- 
beros Also sec f o 16 above 

54 See * Rudra in the Veda , published elsewhere in tbu Volume 
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Vcdjc mythology, as we generally know it from the Rgieda 
(RK), is clearly dominated by the personality of fndra By far 
the largest number of suktas — about 250 out of 1028 — are ex- 
clusively devoted to the glorification of this god Apart from 
these suktas, there are several others, wherein Indra is praised in 
association with other gods or is referred to m some other connec- 
tion Indra is thus obviously the most popular god of the Vedic 
pantheon He has always been regarded almost as the very sym- 
bol or the official Vedic religion — the Indra mythology being very 
nearly identified with the Vedic religion as a whole It is true 
that Indra is celebrated in nearly one fourth of the RV, but this 
fact must not be taken to indicate, as is usually done, that the 
Vedic religion had all along been dominated by the fndra my 
thology Such an assumption could only be the result of study- 
ing the Vedic mythology as if it were a static phenomenon and 
would make it difficult rationally to correlate several mytho- 
logical concepts in the Veda with the facts derived from the study 
of comparative philology, comparative mythology, anthropo- 
logy, and the cultural history of the Aryans A critical study 
of the Veda would show that the Vedic mythology is essentially 
an ' evolutionary ’ mythology, that, at different stages in the 
evolution of the Vedic mythological thought it has been domi- 
nated by different Vedic gods, and that the Indra-dommated 
mythology represents but a litc stage in the course of lhat evolu- 
tion There is another aspect of this * evolutionary ’ character of 
the Ycdic mythology It will be seen that the personality of a 
Vedic god normally presents a very complex picture It often 
contains elements which arc mutually inconsistent or sometimes 
even self-contradictory This peculiar mythological phenome- 
non can b* satisfactorily explained only on the assumption that 
a 'edic god possesses a ‘growing* personality With the diffe- 
rent vicissitudes in Vedic life aad culture, different elements came 
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to be introduced into the personality of a Vedic god In other 
words, the dynamic character of the life of the Vedic people is 
faithfully reflected in the complex make up of their gods To 
emphasize only certain specific elements m a god's personality 
and thus try to define his character, one way or another, would, 
therefore, be unsound What we have to do is to determine, in 
the light of the facts derived from the study of comparative philo- 
logy, comparative mythology, anthropology, and the cultural 
history of the Aryans, the priority of these varied elements, and 
thereby present, so to say, a complete history of the entire * be 
coming* of a Vedic god A study of the Vedic god, Indra, from 
the point of view of this twofold evolutionary character of the 
Vedic mythology, would illumine several obscure points concern 
mg the Vedic mythology m general and the personality of Indra 
in particular 

If we were to analyse the large number of the RK-passages 
referring to Indra and his activities, we would find that they 
present three mam strands of the personality and character of 
that god Indra is presented as a cosmic power, as a warlike 
leader of the Vedic Aryans, and as an ancient mythical dragon 
killing hero Most of the descriptions of Indra are centred round 
his war with and subsequent victory over Vrtra This is by far 
the most outstanding event in Indra’s career A proper under 
standing of this event would, therefore, serve as an adequate 
starting point for a critical study of Indra’s personality and 
character We may begin with an ancient traditional attempt at 
interpreting this contest between Indra and Vftra Yaska, the 
author of the Niru&fa, has posed the question ko vrtrah who 
was Vrtra? 1 He has mentioned two principal views regarding 
this question It appears that, more or less by way of a purva 
paksa, he refers to the opinion of the Aitihasikas who believed 
that Vrtra was a demon, a son of Tvastr Without, however, 
caring to discuss and refute this view, Yaska states the view of 
the school of the Nairuktas, who held that Vftra represented a 


1 Jtirukia II 16 
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cloud * This passage from the Nirukta would thus clearly show 
that, even since very early times, there have been two principal 
schools of interpretation of the Vedic mythology — the historical 
school and the naturalistic school The etymologists, among 
whom Yaska was the foremost adhered to the naturalistic inter- 
pretation The influence of the naturalistic school on Vedic 
studies in general has, indeed, been very great, and many scholars 
belonging to the earlier generation of modern Vedists accepted, 
without demur and almost as the final solution of the problem, 
the theory that the Vedic gods represented various powers of 
nature and that the Vedic mythology consisted of symbolical 
descriptions of various phenomena of nature Incidentally, it may 
be pointed out that, among themselves, the naturalistic mytho- 
logists are not unanimous as to which specific power of nature a 
particular Vedic god represents In pursuance of the naturalistic 
ideology, the Vedic gods are classified into three categories those 
belonging to the sky, those belonging to the mrd region sad 
those belonging to ihe earth, in accordance with the cosmic 
regions where the powers of nature represented by those gods 
normally become evident 

The most dominant view so far as the naturalistic inter- 
pretation of the Indra mythology is concerned, is the one suggest- 
ed by Yaska His lead has been followed by a majority of the 
early Vedists of the modern times Indra is said to be the 
personification of thunderstorm He siands at the head of the 
gods of the antariksa and is verily the rain god of the Vedic pan- 
theon The heavenly waters are obstructed by the cloud demon, 
Vftra Indra, therefore, smites down this cloud demon by means 
of his \qjra or thunderbolt, and releases the waters, which then 
flow down In the form of rain showers The various descriptions, 
in the KK, of the Indra-Vrtra battle are said to be clearly indi- 
cative of the phenomena of thunderstorm, lightning, and rain 
Heaven and earth tremble with fear when Indra strikes Vrtra with 


2 A* a matter of fact ^ ula mentiom the view of tl e Anil Si has after 
I e has mentioned hu own In his commentarj on t! e PI Sl> ana eons stem!/ 
follows the bairuVta view (ef, for instance, hueorr.rn on II 12.3,111 33 6 J 
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his bolt (I 80 11,11 II 9, 10, VI 17 9) Trees bow down before 
Indra and so does s\adhiti as if m fear ( I 55 4, V 32 10 ) Asa 
matter of fact, everything trembles when this terrific war between 
Indra and Yrtra takes place ( VI 31 2) The thundering god 
(X 92 8 ) raises the dust on high ( VI 18 2 ) The demon, who 
obstructs the free flow of waters is variously referred to as Vrtw, 
Ahi, Sambara, etc 8 He lay htdden among the waters (If 11 5 ), 
and Indra is said to have killed him while he was lying across the 
waters (II 11 9 ) Sometimes Indra is said to have torn asunder 
the mountains and released the waters or cows imprisoned 
in its caves (I 32 11, 57 6, III 36 6, IV 17 1, X 89 7) 
This theme is repeated in one form or another in most of the 
hymns which celebrate Indra’s glory (T 32, 80, II 12, 14) A 
Vedic poet, while proclaiming the heroic deeds of Indra, begins 
by pointing out that the first of such deeds was that the wielder 
of the \ajro slew the dragon lying on the mountain, released the 
waters, and pierced the belly of the mountains (I 32 1,2) 
In support of their theory that Indra is the Vedic rain god, scho- 
lars have emphasized the fact of his close association with the 
Maruts The Maruts according to them, are clearly the storm 
divinities who help Indra in his great exploit (III 35 9, 47 3-4, 
VI 17 11, X 113 3) Indra’s connection with the Maruts is 
so close that the epithet, maruUan, is more or less exclusively 
applied to Indra * It is m their company — and often with their 

3 According to Mini ( OSTV, 95 ), the demons of drought — the hostile 
powers in the atmosphere who malevolently shut up the watery treasure u* 
clouds — are called by a variety of names such as \ rtra Ahi, Susna Darme 
steter ( OtmazJ el Ah' man p 97 ) calls \ rtra ‘ 1 ’cnveloppant while 
Ludwig ( Der R g eia III, 337 ) says that \ rtra beeps away the heavenly 
waters from the world Perry { JAOS It, pp 117 20a ) is of the opinion 
that the different names for \ rtra are but d ITerent names for one and the 
same thing namely the cloud According to Magoith ( The Early Rtl gm, 
106), the Ahi represents originally nothing more than the crest of the 
approaching thunderstorm looked upon as a gigantic make 

4 HiiiECR vhdt (TWIlI 312 IT ) however believes that Indra ssphcie 
of activity is diametrically opposed to that of the Maruts He further points 
out that some X cd c families do not invoke Indra and the Maruts together 
[It may be specially noted that for this paper the first edition ( consisting 
of three pans Breslau, 1891-1902) of Hiu.ebra.hot s ledsefte MjtholofU 
( VM ) has been used ] 
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ielp— that Indra accomplishes all his celestial exploits, parti* 
•ularly his coercion of the evil spirits of air, who arrested rain, 
nd the subsequent deliverance of the heavenly streams (16 5, 
0 4, 100, 101 , 165, III 47 3,4, VIII 65 2,3,4, X 55) 
fcdtsts like ROTH ( PW), OLDENBERG (Bel d Veda, 29 51, 
34 fr ),* MACDONELL ( VM, 54 ff ), PERRY (JAOS II, 
17-205), and BLOOMFIELD (JAOS 15, 143), have asserted 
hat the picture of the thunderstorm is throughout quite clear m 
II these and numerous other descriptions of this kind (I 32 13, 
2 6, 80 12, II 30 3, V 32 4) They, therefore, hold that 
ndra was essentially a ram-god in the Veda 8 In this connection, 
t is assumed that philologically the roots m the words, indra and 


5 Oldenderg believes ibat Jndrv is a storm-god, who bears certain 
re Indian features 

6 Roth (Zdltrs Tktologuches Jobiuch 1646 3o2 ) was originally of the 
pinion that Indra was the god of tie bright clear vault of ibe heaven He 
erived the name Indra from the root, t ih mdk and look it to mean the 
radiant one’ (ZD\tG 1M7. 72 ff ) Lassex (Ind Alter I, 893) adopted 
uis view of Roth though the etymology of ibe word suggested by him was 
ifTcrent from Roth i As a matter cf fact Indra a close connection with the 
ky was assumed by several other scholars like Bexfey (OO 48 IT), Max 
■Mixer (Lectures on Scttnce of Language II, 470), Grasssianv ( Wb J?P) and 
•Iyriantheus ( Die Alans xvi ] Benfey regarded Indra as the god of the 
aln-sky while Max Muller held that the real representative of Jupiter, 'in 
he Veda, was not Dyaus but Indra According to that scholar and Mum 

OST V, 77), Indra was to be identified with Jup ter Pluvius Later on, 
towever, hlAX Muller call* Indra the chief solar deity of India ( Ch ps II, 
’I ) It has been pointed out by Perry (Op til ) that Indra cannot be 
■eganled ns a deity of die sky He is essentially the deity of the mtd region 
According to Y&ska S3r>a is the god in the sky, Indra (or Vayu) in the 
srJanifa and Agnt upon the earth Perry further suggests that, among all 
odo-Eoropcan mytholog es this division of the universe into three regions Is 
peQilut to list \tdvt TT»-,\V>okfgy The ntgttial CatstSjons tf Oya-os, as tots 
rjueror or cloud demons were according to him transferred by the Indian 
to another god, namely, Indra who was a specifically Indian divinity This 
pave rue to Indra s supposed idrntif cation with the sky The theory about 
ndra being a »Vy god I aj however, not found much favour with the later 
Veduii even though they accepted tlr naturalistic interpretation of the 
>cdie mythology Thtre are, indec 1 only two most popular variations of 
die naturalist e Interpretation of the Indra mytl ology — namely, to view 
Indra either as a ram god or as a sun god Only these two, therefore, harp 
been docuised at some length in this paper 
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indu, are related to each other, and that, as suggested by MAX 
Muller,’ Indra may have thus been associated with drops of 
ram water 7 8 It has been further suggested by some of the scho- 
lars mentioned above that there was a two fold development of 
this basic character of Indra On the one hand, from a mere 
god of thunderstorm, he was eletated to the position of an all- 
god — of the creator and director of the entire uni\crse (I 
52 14, II 30 1, IV 30 22, X 54 5), and on the other, the 
Vedic poets brought about the humanization of India’s divine 
and cosmic person and described him as a human hero and 
warlord (I 10 3, 130 8, IV 26 3, VI 18 3, VIII 14 5 , 24, 
27 6, X 49 2) 

Let us critically examine the theory that Indra is the ram god 
in the Veda It must be mentioned, at the very outset, that there 
undoubtedly are, in the personality of Indra as represented in the 
RF, a large number of elements of the character of a rain god 
But we may ask can these elements be said to be the basic 
elements in Indra ’s character? And, secondly, can these ele- 
ments alone be said to indicate the entire personality and 
character of that god ? A minute and careful consideration of 
the descriptions in the RH of the Indra-Vrtra-contest brings 
out some significant facts in this connection It will be seen 
that, in all such descriptions, the words like • thunder 4 cloud *, 
* lightning *, * rain *, etc , seldom occur directly The waters, 
which Indra is credited with having released and let flow, arc 
often terrestrial, rather than celestial, waters The terms, which 
are frequently used in these passages, are ‘ thunderbolt ’, ' moun 
tain ’» * fortresses *, * cows % * light 4 waters % etc One would, 
therefore, be justified in asking whether the mam intention of the 
Vedic poets could have really been to suggest the phenomena of 

7 Chips New Ed IV, 396 Also Macdoveu. FAT, 66 

8 Some scholars suggest that tndu may rather indicate the drops of 
Soma of which Indra is so fond Benfey seems to connect the word, isM 
with the rcot sjand Roth, gi\mg up bis original suggestion, derives it from 
the root in tra ( = to press to urge ) with the suffix to for nnmna agentis and the 
addition of euphonic d Indra thus means one who urges on or presses 
forward ( the rain water ’ ) 
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thunderstorm and ram through the sjmbolisra of the Indra Vptra 
war * The occurrence, m the R V, of poetic symbolism is, it may 
be pointed out, quite understandable But at least once in a 
white we should have come across Ycdic passages winch are un- 
cquivocably indicative of the phenomenon of rain Indeed, 
Bergaigne seems to be right when he suggests 1 ® that there is in 
the Rr, no clear mention of Indra’s being responsible for the 
rain fall 11 The symbolism of i ajra, pemata, pur, gauft, etc , can 
be interpreted — and this, more or less satisfactorily — in several 
ways As a matter of fact, it is actually interpreted variously 
It is, verily, difficult to understand why the Vedic poets should 
have described the basic character and exploits of their principal 
god in such vague and indefinite terras 

The identification of Indra with the rain god is based on 
some other identifications, which seem to be taken for granted 
Indra’s \ajra for instance, is understood to be the regular mytho- 
logical name for lightning But do the Vedic passages referring 
to \ajra support such an exclusi\e assumption? The i ajra is 
generally described as a)asa or metallic (I 52 8, 57 2) It is 
said to be four angled (IV 22 2). hundred angled (VI 17 10), 
hundred jointed (VIII 6 6), and thousand pointed (I 80 12) 
It is sharp (VII 18 18) and Indra whets it like a knife ( I 55 1, 
130 4) Such descriptions arc too specific to be regarded as 
sjmbolically indicative of lightning Moreover, though \ajra is 
ludra’s special weapon, it is not ihe only weapon which he uses 
He ts sometimes described as being armed with a bow and arrows 


9 Even OuiEMrCRO holds ( /MI , 140) that lie 4 mountains * mentioned 
die Indra Vyira-confl ct are not to be understood symbol eally as clouds 

tut that, for the \ edic poet tl e> were real mountains. So too the men 
celestial wafers but sclual rivers on llie earth particularly Vip3f 
and ^ututlcl 

10 LIU |l, 185 

It According to Giti-m ( as q loted by Horans, J 1 OS 3G 255), u was 

• anally open to question whether Indra to the Ved e poets themselves was 

* deity who gave rain Hilluiraxdt has pa nted out ( M/ III IG5) that 
Indra can be said to hate been mentioned clearly m the giver of rain* only 
In 6 passages l n the R1 These passages (brm but an insignificant minority 
ajsinn those wh ch rpcal of the deliverance of waters to general. 
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(VIII 77 11, X 103 2-3), or as carrying ankute(X 44 9) 
These latter descriptions can hardly be said to fit in with the ram- 
god theory 15 Another equation, on which the rain-god theory is 
based, is that Vrtra is the cloud demon Several objections can 
be raised against this equation To begin with, it may be pointed 
out that the word varathra occurs frequentlyi n the Avesta That 
that word is philologically the ancient Iranian cognate of the 
Vedic word vrtra is beyond any shade of doubt In a subsequent 
part of this paper, we shall have to consider the word vrtra in all 
its aspects In the present context, however, it may be pointed 
out that in the Avesta, the word i arathra does not signify a cloud- 
demon even remotely Further, in the Avesta, we come across a 
god called Vrthragna, but he is m no way connected with the 
rains 13 Again, supposing that Indra was the ram-god in the 
Vedic mythology, no rational explanation can be given of the fact 
that Andra, who is obviously the ancient Iranian counterpart of 
Indra, is represented in the Avesta, as an obnoxious demon 
Why should a mere ram god of the Veda have been transformed 
into the third worst devil in the Iranian mythology f 

In the descriptions of the Indra-Vrtra contest the Vedic poets 
have frequently used certain words and idioms in a more or less 
technical sense, such as, for mstahce, api+dha, gras, bddh, rudh, 
vr, stabh, pan+stha, etc HlLLEBRANDT has made a critical and 
analytical study of all such words and has come to the conclusion 
that they do not fit in well with the phenomenon of ram 14 It 
will be thus seen that the descriptions, in the RV, of the Indra- 
Vrtra-contest are such as do not warrant the assumption that they 
indicate, primarily and unequivocally, the phenomenon of rain 
Even if the symbolism in those descriptions is considered from 
the naturalistic point of view, it may be possible to interpret it in 
terms of some other natural phenomena as well It does not, 


12 Hill* branitt has rightly pointed out ( IM III, 1G5) that the cojra 
need not be necessarily regarded as the d Jtinctne character*^ of a storm god 

13 According to Spiecel ( Amche Per, ode 197), the regular ram god of 
the ancient Iranian mythology is Ti-tir 

14 l M III, 174-75 
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therefore, stand to reason to suggest, on the strength of such in* 
definite evidence, that Indra is basically a rain god 

There is another significant point to be noted in this connec- 
tion In the Vcdic mythology there are three divinities which 
are more or less closely connected with the phenomenon of ram 
Triia Aptya, Farjanya, and Indra From among these three, 
Indra seems to be later than the other two As a matter of fact, 
Indra seems to have been added to the Vedic pantheon later 
than many other gods The tradition preserved in the Taitti- 
rlya-Brahmana (II 2 3 3, II 2 7 2) namely, that Prajapati 
created ail gods but not Indra and that Indra was later gene- 
rated among them as a new power is highly significant in this 
connection Indra is referred to m the Taittinya Samhlta (II 
3 4 2) as deu warn onujn\ara Under these circumstances, a 
question may occur why did the Vedic poets feci the necessity 
of creating a new rain god when they already had two in their 
pantheon If, on the other hind, it is suggested, for the sake of 
argument, that the concept of Indra is earlier than that or either 
Parjanya or Trita Apt) a, it may still be asked, and, perhaps, with 
greater validity, why the latter two apparently subsidiary ram- 
divmities should have been thought of by the Vedic mythologist 
when already there existed, m the Vcdic ponthcon, a very promi- 
nent rain god, namcl), Indra As regards Parjanya, it might be 
argued that between Indra and Parjan)a there is no absolute 
similarity For, while Parjanya is the rain itself, Indra represents 
the rain giving god 18 No such distinction can be made between 
Indra and Trita Apt) a The character of Parjanya, m the Veda, 
is quite transparent, but that of Trita Aptya is rather vague and 

There arc, in the Rl, about forty passages which refer to 
Tnta Aptja, and taken collectively, they seem to indicate, albeit 
vaguely, that god’s connexion with atmospheric waters For in- 
stance, it is said that when the mighty Maruts go forth, Trita 


15 It may, however, i<c incidentally po nted cut that themipe diimu 
for the bruxj ng cf rain are predora runily a (.dressed to goda ctl>er than Indra 
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thunders, and waters roar wandering in their course (V. 54 2) 1 ' 
Such a connexion can be confirmed also by an etymological 
consideration of the name, Aptya 17 In the RV, Trita some- 
times appears in the special capacity of a preparer of Soma ( II 
11.20, IX 32 2, 34 4, 38 2, 102 2) This secondary trait 
accruing to him must have obviously been the extension of his 
primary character, namely, that of the bnnger of rams 1 ® A 
critical examination of the RF-passages referring to Trita brings 
forth an illuminating set of facts so Far as his relations with Indra 
are concerned Though, in some passages, he appears as almost 
identical with Indra so far as his activities m connection with the 
rain phenomenon are concerned (I 187 1 , VIII 7 24), there is 
absolutely no doubt that Indra and Trita were distinct persona 
hues Again, it would become quite clear that, though Indra 
also is called Aptya (X 120 6), Trita must have been the original 
Aptya The earlier occurrence in the Avesta of the ancient Ira 
man counterpart of the latter, namely, Thnta, than that of Indra 
is, indeed, a significant piece of evidence in this connection 19 


16 Macdonell {JR AS 1893, 419 fT ) has tried to show that Trita >5pty» 
represents the third form of Agnt He is, according to him, the divinity of 
lightning The peculiar relationship between Indra and Trita cannot, however, 
be adequately accounted for if Macdonell’s view is accepted Moreover, in 
V 54 2, Trita is clearly distinguished from lightning Also if M Fowler, 
JAOS 67, 59 60 Bloomfield {JAOS XVI, cxix) regards Trita as a scape 
goat of the gods 

17 Obviously, the word is philologically connected with ap ( =• water) 
CIuntebt, however, tries to connect it not very convincingly, With ipih and 
interprets it as ‘ friend * ( Dir aruehe IVAtkSmg rnd Hulmd, 33 ) K. RoiooW 
( Tula Aptya Erne ntduclu Cotthett, Uppsala, 1927 ) holds that the original 
form of Trita s name was TnU— He has dealt, in great detail, with Trita s 
character as a spirit of the waters, lustratory genius, dragon slayer, and the 
brewer and dispenser of Soma 

18 The ancient Aryan clans, who had specialised themselves in the 
preparation of Soma (Haoma), may have, later on, been named the Xpb'* 3 
( Athwyas ) 

19 The counterpart of Indra, namely, Andra, appears in the Avista at * 

later stage, and that too as a demon In the Avesta, the personality of & 
Aryan Trita is, so to say, split up into two As Thrita, he is connected with 
the preparation 0 r Haoma, while, as Tbractaona, he »lyas the fiendish (Ingot 
J Az» Dahaka ) 1 
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But a still more significant piece of evidence js RVI 52 5, where 
Indra is described as having performed the feat of conquering the 
rain stealers in the wanner ofTri la This passage clearly shows 
that the function of overcoming toe cloud demons and releasing 
the celestial waters originally belonged to Trita, while, later on, 
iDdra stepped into the shoes of that original Aryan rain god 
and imitated him in the exploit of bringing rams Tnta’s victory 
over the rain stealers must have been regarded as so primary and 
characteristic an achievement of hts as to be mentioned as an 
illustration (I 52 5, V 86 1) 

Three distinct stages may be marked in the development 
of the rain god mythology in the Veda The Vedie poets must 
have originally glorified the rain god of their Aryan ancestors 
namely, Trita Aptya Tins god thus found a place in the mytho- 
logies of both the branches of the Aryans, namely, the ancient 
Iranians and the Vedic Indians Later on, as the result of some 
peculiar mythological development among the latter, a new god 
came to be regarded as the rain god id the Vedic mythology 
That god was Indra But even after Indra s celebration os a 
rain god, in the RV, the original Aryan ram god was not altoge- 
ther forgotten As shown above Indra was described as inutat 
mg Trita in his feat of conquering the ram stealers (I 52 5 ) 
There arc, however, unmistakable indications in the R V that 
Indra was gradually superseding the original ram god Whenever 
Trita appears with Indra the former is clearly represented as the 
subordinate or the latter (II 11 19 20, VIII 12 16, X 8 7 8, 
99 6) 10 Moreover, a large number of Vedic passages referring 
to Trita arc such as would suggest that that god had been slowly 
fcfft*urc*iy sinking into oViivion Yic is never presented in cIcht 
and life hie form but js mentioned jn cursory allusions Tula is 


20 If closely »tud ed such passage* *eem to show that Tnta and Indra 
have bem connected *r lit each ether art finally an i rail er a* the result of 
» purposeful aHertl ought Kot tv»i says ( Or g n of Brahmin Gotras , 
JRBItlS 2G p G4 ) Knowing what we now do of the Aryan inranon ft 
•'wo plan* We llut Tnta u Indra or one of tl< inea ling Aryan cl efi later 
coLecuidy deified under tl-< t lie of Indra 
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said to be dwelling in the farthest distance (I 103 9, VIII 47 
13 17) because, as ROTH rightly points out 21 he had gi a dually 
become more and more obliterated from memory 22 The fact 
that Tnta is not at all mentioned m certain mandates, such as, 
the second, the fourth, and the seventh — particularly, the 
seventh — is also highly significant in this context 13 This sub- 
ordination of Tnta by Indra represents the second stage in the 
evolution of the Vedic rain god mythology In the last stage, 
Tnta, who was the original Aryan god of storm and ram, indeed 
older than Indra, was completely shelved into the background as 
the result of the growing popularity of Indra as the ram god It 
is suggested 2 * that dim reminiscence of Tnta’s vanished glory and 
an allusion to his final subordination may be lurking in II 34 ID 
Tnta is there said to have been given over to the derision of the 
worshipper AU this discussion will have now made it amply 
clear that Indra was not the original rain god of the Veda, and 
that, as the result of some peculiar mythological development, the 
character of rain god was superimposed on his primarily different 
personality It may be incidentally pointed out, in this connec- 
tion, that the line of contact between the Indo European storm- 
gods on the one hand and the Vedic Indra on the other is 
nowhere distinct or even provable 

It should be further remembered that Indra is a god, who 
originated and grew specifically among the Vedic Aryans If it 
were to be supposed that he had been a rain god from the very 
beginning, it would be difficult satisfactorily to explain why the 
Vedic poets should have created a Dew ram god of a specifically 
Indian origin Moreover the facts that Indra was elevated to 
the position of the national god of the Vedic Indians and that he 
came to be regarded as Ihe true symbol of their official religion 


21 Die Sage von Fcndun , \1G 11,221 

22 The rew Athenmda passages referring to Tnta also suggest the idea 
of a remote god 

23 It u not unlitdy Hat there ongmally q„,tt alarit number of 

VttlK etl-bminj Tnta b«t tbt, wire , U prt.tmd tminj » 

the definitely deter orating pen lion of that god 
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nnot be adequately accounted for on the assumption that 
idra's basic character was that of a rain god Why should a 
in god have been raised to that position in India, but not else- 
here 7 There is one more point, which definitely goes against 
le assumption of Indra’s basic character as a ram god As a 
alter of fact, that point can be raised, with equal relevance, 
famst all naturalistic interpretations of the Indra mythology 
more or less detailed reference will have to be made, in a sub- 
quent part of this paper, to the human character of Indra as 
resented in certain passages of the Veda A careful study of 
»ch passages would at once convince one that they cannot have 
*en the result of the humanization of an originally naturalistic 
vinity Some details of the human aspect of Indra’s personality, 
tch as the mysterious manner of his birth, his assuming various 
irms, his peculiar interest m the welfare of unmarried girls, his 
eat fondness for the intoxicating beverage. Soma which is 
metimes made fun of by the Vedic poets, and several others 
hich will be mentioned later, are so realistic and intimate that 
would be difficult to believe that they are artificially super- 
lposed on Indra’s original character as a ram god by the fancy 
the Vedic poets We have, therefore, to conclude that, though 
ierc arc, in the personality of Indra as presented in the RP, 
ttam elements normally belonging to the ram god mythology, 
icse elements cannot be said to represent cither the primary or 
ic exclusive traits of his basic character 

HILLEDRANDT has interpreted the Indra Vrtra war in quite 
different light — though, again, mainly from the naturalistic 
aint of view* 1 He had originally adopted the popular view 
iflt Indra was the rain god of the Vedic pantheon Later on, 
owever, on a closer examination of the literature (both Vedic 
nd post Vedic) and ritual relating to Indra he found it neces- 
a ty to revise his views more or less radically As indicated 
isewhere, he starts by critically stud>ing the words and idioms, 
ich as api+dha, bodh, \rdh, \r , etc , which are frequently used 


25 i V III, pp 155-3U 
20 - 
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in the descriptions of the evil deeds of Vrtra, from which Tnd 
is said to have brought about deliverance These words a 
idioms, according to him, cannot be understood to refer, e\ 
remotely, to the phenomenon of rain Again, the panalas ( 
adri, asman), which also are often referred to xn that conte 
do not signify the clouds 28 As a matter of fact, clouds i 
distinguished from the panatas, for, it has been said that 1 
wings of the panatas were cut off and that those wings beca 
clouds And, why should clouds have been regarded as demoi 
In Indian literature, generally a cloud is hailed as the brwger 
rains and not condemned as the obstructor of celestial watf 
HlLLEBRANDT has, therefore, suggested that the waters obstn 
ed by Vrtra are not the celestial rain waters, but that they : 
actually the streams of earthly rivers According to him 
development of the Vedic mythology is not necessarily restric 
to the * geographical limits of India He further points 1 
that, so far as the Indra Vrtra legend is concerned, there 
sufficient ground to assume that, in us original form, t 
legend was not indigenous to India but that it was carried 
the Vedic people from outside India to their new home. ' 
season, m which Vrtra is described as lying on the roounta 
cannot be the summer In that season, the waters are not Ioc 
up, on the other hand, the rivers are in spate as the result of 
melting of the glaciers in the North Western mountains 

In the opinion of HlLLEBRANDT, Vrtra is the winter dem 
who locks up the flow of the river-streams At the advent of 
spring, Indra, that is to say, the sun god, overpowers Vrtra, 
winter demon, and releases the waters It is the winter — 
not cloud — which is universally regarded as the obstructor 
waters * 7 Jn the winter, the streams m the North-Westera set 
dwindle away But, as the mountain snows melt on the ap] 
ach of the Indian summer followed by the rainy season, 


2G Hu.lmsa.ndt also points to the significant absence, in those dc* 
tiou, of such unequivocal terms as a’lhro, mtgha etc 

27 Hilleerandt has supported this statement by means of tc 
quotations from ancient and modern literature 
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waters rise and overflow the surrounding country 28 In support 
of his theory that Indra was primarily the sun god, who con- 
quered the winter-demon, Yrtra, and thereby released the Iocked- 
up waters, HlLLEBRANDT has tried to adduce much evidence 
In the frequent allusions to Vrtra, as iayana ( sleeping), he finds 
a suggestion of the winter representing the ‘sleep of nature ’ In 
the A tharvaieda (III 10 12), Ekastaka that is, the new year’s 
night, is said to be the mother of Indra, thus implying that Indra 
is the symbol of the advent of the new year, that is, of the spring 
One of the demons, lulled by Indra, is called Itauhina This may 
be but one of the many names by which Vrtra is referred to in 
the Veda HlLLEBRANDT interprets Rauhina as the moon and 
confirms the identification of Vrtra with the winter by pointing 
out that the moon is the lord of the winter Coming to the 
Vedic ritual, HlLLEBRANDT emphasizes the facts that the mid day 
oblation ( madfyahna savana ) is normally offered to Indra ( be- 
cause he is the sun god ) 29 and that Indra is associated with 
grisma 30 

A careful examination of the evidence ndduced by the spon- 
sors or the rain god theory and the sun-god theory in support of 
their respective theories, would seem to show that these theories 
cancel each other Broadly speaking, most of the objections 
raised againt the first naturalistic interpretation of the Indra- 
mythology, which has been discussed above, can, with equal vali- 
dity, be raised agamst this second naturalistic interpretation as 
well It may be pointed out, for instance, that Vrtra's counter- 
part tit the Axesta does not signify the winter demon even remo- 
tely What, again, is the \ajra of the sun god?’ 1 If Indra was 


28 Cf Hunter, Atlas ef Indie p 7, as quoted hy Hillebrandt 
Hilleerandt also quotes from Arrian, Anib V 9 4 Balfour, Cyd Ind 
* v Indus Thornton, Memoir on maps illustrating the ancient geography ef 
JTdfri’f, p 99 , e tc, 

29 Cf Satapalha Br 114 4 12 

SO Ami 7 20, 7311 1 2 5, &PB Kill 5 4,28 

31 As ponied out by Hopkins (JAOS 36, 242 IT ), tie use of stone 
snd metal ju synonymous *mb India s nrntiJe bar out t! e suggestion t hat his 
normal weapon tni^lit be the burning sun beams 
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originally a sun-god belonging, as HlLLEBRANDT suggests, parti- 
cularly to the pre Indian Vedic mythology, no satisfactory explana- 
tion could be given as to why be should have been condemned 
to the position of a demon in the ancient Iranian mythology 
Further, there was already, in the Vedic pantheon, one sun god, 
namely, Surya What could have been the specific reasons for 
introducing a new sun god 9 As a matter of fact, Indra and the 
sun are often mentioned side by side thus indicating their distinct 
personalities (I 32 4, 51 N 4, II 12 7, III 31 15, VI 17 3, 
21 3, VIII 12 30, X 171 4) Again, the elevation of a solar 
divinity to the supreme position in the Vedic pantheon cannot be 
adequately accounted for 

The descriptions, in the RV, of the Indra-Vrtra battle are 
such as produce the impression that that battle had been parti- 
cularly violent and fearful (I 80 11, II 11 9-10, VI 17 9) 
In overpowering Vrtra, bis vanquisher, Indra, had to perform 
enormously terrific feats ( I 32 5, 57 6, 80 14) Such descrip- 
tions would appear quite incongruous when related to the spring- 
time sun At the advent of the spring, the sun appears as a 
particularly life giving ard energising power rather than as a fear- 
ful giant Further, it is to be seriously doubted whether the 
phenomenon of the dwindling away of rivers in the winter, even 
in the regions mentioned by HlLLEBRANDT, was actually so very 
common and significant in the life of the Vedic people as to be 
made the central theme of the mythology relating to their greatest 
god The idea of glaciers, etc , which are supposed to be lock- 
ing up the waters of the rivers, is nowhere unequivocally present- 
ed in the RK HlLLEBRANDTs suggestions that Rauhina, as the 
moon, is the lord of the winter and thus represents the winter- 
demon killed by Indra, and that the references to iayana Vrtra 
mav nocticallv stemfv the ‘sleen of nature * (that is, the winter) 
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were to be accepted, Indra should have been connected with the 
\ a santa rather than the grt strut Other features of the Indra- 

mythology, particularly India's close association with the Maruts 
and his proverbial fondness for the intoxicating beverage, would 
not fit in well with the sun god theory The human elements 
in India’s character are, as indicated above, too vital and realistic 
to be regarded merely as the result of anthropomorphic tenden- 
cies It is, therefore, difficult to accept HlLLEBRANDT’s theory 
that Indra originally represented the sun god *’ As a matter of 
fact, that scholar himself could not altogether overlook the fact 
that the elements relating to the phenomenon of ram are suffi- 
ciently prominent m Indra’s personality He, therefore, conclu- 


y Several other variations of the solar theory have been proposed by 
scholars Max Muller, for instance, sees in the Indra Vjtra myth the 
symbolical description of the daily triumph of light over darkness ( Contn 
foitm to the Science of Mythology I, pp 141-42 ) It may be recalled that he 
has identified Indra also with Jupiter Fluvius { Lectures on the Science of Language 
11,470) He believes that \ytra is primarily the demon of darkness and 
that the vascilkiring of poetic imagery between dark night and dark cloud 
would be quite in keeping with the Vedic myth making 13 G TilAK 
(Arche Home , 233 ff ), who propounded the theory that the Vedic mythology, as 
a whole, can be best understood only by relating it to the natural phenomena 
observable m the Arche region saw in Indra the sun-god who overpowered 
the demon of darkness who dominated that region continuously for some 
months. V A GAncn. suggests ( ABORI XXIIT, pp 134 ff ) that Indra and 
Varuna represent the two aspects or the central Vedic concept of it* 
Varuna, according to him u the representative of the passive moral 
principle while Indra is the representative of the highest physical aspect 
of nature Gadcu. further tuggests that the concept underlying the Tndra- 
Vftra myth is the eternal conflict between tejos and tanas It may be 
poinied out that Gadcils interpretation, besides not being supported by 
Vedic evidence is far too abstract It is indeed, doubtful whether Vedic poets 
ever made a clear cut rl stmetion between the physical and the non physical 
aspects of nature More or Iras the same thing c 2 n he said about the theory of 
FATEH Sinch (JBIJU 5), who sees m Indra tho deity of universal light and 
energy He interprets the myth of Indra s birth through the aide of his 
mother as representing the first light of dawn wli ch is visible in a circular 
wa y R 5 hama Sastri ( B C Lav Vet I, 227-281 ) connects ibe Vedic 
mythology with astronomical bodies and phenomena According to him, 
Indra is the sun fighting with the eclipse demon &nnbara he exptains 
^ Thomas Cumin Vol , 257-61), is an echpse-demcn of the type oT Rshu and 
(Continued on the next paye) 
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ded that Indra was originally the sun, but, in the RF, is no 
longer the sun god, while not yet a rain god 33 For, as he points 
out, the six passages m the RF, which unequivocally refer to 
Indra as the giver of rams, occur in the fourth, the eighth, and the 
tenth mandates, which fact would indicate, according to him, that 
the character of Indra as a ram god was still not established in 
the Rgvedic tunes HILLEBRANDT, however, does not seem to 
have taken into account the fact that several descriptions of the 
Indra Vptra fight in the RF , 34 though not necessarily indicative 
of Indra’s essential character as rain god, do indirectly imply the 
phenomenon of storm and ram Those descriptions may not— 
and, as shown above, do not — prove that Indra was primarily 
a ram god But they do certainly indicate that, among the 
naturalistic elements superimposed on Indra’s original character, 
those normally connected with a rain god are more prominent 

The foregoing discussion of the two principal naturalistic 
interpretations of the Indra mythology will have made it amply 
clear that the naturalistic or cosmic elements could not have been 
either the basic or the primary elements in Indra's character 35 
They clearly produce the impression of having been superimposed 

( Continued frrnn the last pige) 

Indra s battle with him represent! a slow clearance or the eclipse A reference 
may in passing be made also to the theory put forth by P C Sevgcpta 
("W hen Indra became moghnan ' , JASBL IV, 445 IT ) that Indra was the 
god of the summer solstice Indra became maghavan when the sun at the 
summer solstice reaches the maghi constellation According to Sengufta, 
this happened in 4170 B C He further identifies all'll with ahi and suggests 
that ehi means the clouds which were seen in the sky from the rising of 
a!Ufi which did not yield ram till the rising or maghi. 

33 l \f III 195—96 CC Hopkdcs Op e t 

34 Oloenpero has shown ( AC 115 ) that the theme of the Indra Vjtra 
fight IS treated tn all the man J aUt of the fll 

35 The very significant remarks made m this connection by HorMM 
( Hthgwnt of Ini a p 91) may be quoted here with advantage. HOW*** 
says ** Indra has been identif ed with ‘storm , with the ‘sky*, w* 
the * year \ also with the * sun and with • fire in general But if he be taken 
as he u found tn tl e hymns it will be not ced at once that he is to® 
‘stormy to be the sun too ‘luminous to be the storm, too near to the 
phenomena or the monsoon lobe the-} ear or the sky, too ‘rainy’ to be fixe, 
too alien from e\ery one thing to be any one thing 
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on the original personality of that god Our aim will, therefore, 
be, firstly, to find out what the original character of Indra must 
have been, and, second!}, to describe and rationally account for 
the circumstances under which the cosmic elements must have 
been superimposed on his personality s< 

One thing which would strike even a casual student of the 
Indra-mythology is the fact that in no other god of the Vedic 
pantheon arc the features of human appearance (akrti) and 


35 Some other theories regarding the basic character and personality of 
Indra hate also b-en put forth by scholars Hopkins, for instance, believes 
that Indra was originally a god of fertility ( J AOS 36, pp 242 ff ) la 
support of his theory, that scholar has adduced evidence from the epic, 
post*Vcd:c, and Vedic sources In the epics, Indra u called pdkasasona 
( =■ crop controller ?), and the festival of Indra is always associated with 
harvest and fertility ralher than with victory In the PJraskaraGS (II 17 9), 
Indra’ * wife is said to be Sftt, that is personified furrow Indra figures as 
the foremost among the gods worshipped at the ceremony of first starling the 
ploughs (C/ GobhxtaGS IV 4 28 ) In AV IV 4 4, Indra is said to be 
responsible for putting vinlity m the o ad his Indra is described in the RV as 
vnartpeh, he wins (he tilth, is lord of tilth, as he is lord of cattle (II 21 6, 
VI 60 1, MIT 21 3) Such references, according to Hopkins, indicate that 
Indra was first celebrated as a demon of fertility He was then accepted as 
the chief war god among two or tl ree clans ( Hopkins has elsewhere — 
JAOS 37, 83 (T — tried to show that the combination of god* of war and 
fertility is not uncommon } From a war god he was later on elevated to be 
the greatest god oF the larger group of clans Without examining, in detad, 
the views or Hopkins, wc may only point out that several or die objections 
raised against the rain god theory or the sun god theory can be raised, wilH 
equal appositeness, against the rcruht)-god theory as well The references to 
this aspect of Indra’s character ore dearly secondary and incidental. It is 
not unlikely that (lie hint* regarding the power of fertility possessed by Indra 
are due to the Combination of the elements of the rain-god and the sun god, 
which were superimposed on his personality It is well known that the stin 
and the ram together cause fertility 

One great drawback of the naturalistic and similar other interpretations 
1* that their sponsors seem to view \cdic mythology as if it were a static 
phenomenon They forget that, in consonance with the various vicissitudes 
In the Vedic way or life and thought, there must have been inevitably effected 
ngntfeam modifications m the Vedic mythology as well Therefore, lo 
emphasize on!> one aspect of the personalitt of a \ cci c god without taking 
Into account the other aspects and therebj try to determine the basic character 
of that god u bound lo prove a faulty procedure It would lead but to a partial 
picture of die personality of that god 
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character ( prakrti ) so conspicuously prominent as mlndra A 
closer examination of the descriptions of Indra’s person and 
character would further convince one that so plastic a figure as 
his and so essentially human a behaviour as is attributed to him 
cannot be considered to have been the result of mere anthropo- 
morphism It may be pointed out that, as against the vague and 
indefinite naturalistic elements, the human features in Indra’s 
personality are so realistic and life like that one feels inclined 
unhesitatingly to accept the latter as more basic and essential 
Indra’s body, bead, arms, and hands are \ery often referred to 
(II 16 2, VIII 96 3) He is said to be golden m colour (I 72» 
VIII 66 3 ) His body is gigantic, his neck mighty, and his back 
brawny His arms are sleek, and his hands thick and firm — both 
right and left — being particularly veil shaped (I 102 6, TV 

219, VI 19 3, VIII 811) He has hardsome cheeks (or bps), 

and is, therefore often called suiipra (II 12 6, 33 5), iiprm (1 
29 2, III 36 10), or £tpra\an (VI 17 2) He is tawny haired 
(X 96 5,8) and tawny bearded (X 23 4) These and sc\er3l 
other similar descriptions of Indra s person unmistakably produce 
before our znmd s eye a very life like picture of a tall, strong, 
well formed, handsome, blonde Aryan Far more life like, how 
ever, are the descriptions of some peculiar physical mannerisms 
of that god He agitates his jaws (VIII 7610), or puffs out 
his beautiful lips (III 32 1) m a characteristic fashion, in anti 
cipation of or after the Soma draught Once he is described- 
very realistically, indeed — as shaking off the drops of Soma from 
his moustaches (II II 17) There are references to another 
peculiar movement of the upper lip, and to the shaking of the 
beard (X 23 1 , 26 7 ) Such characteristic physical traits and 
mannerisms must necessarily be distinguished from the very 
general human traits attributed to a god as the result of the 
normal anthropomorphic tendencies Indra’s appearance and 
mannerisms are so very distinctively individual that they seem to 
have been derived from a specific human person 

Another peculiarity which clearly distinguishes Indra from 
the other major gods of the Veda, is the fact that he is frequently 
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referred to as having been born Two entire hymns, namely, 
III 48 and IV 18, deal with the subject of his birth In one of 
these hymns, Indra is said to have been born in an unnatural way, 
that is, through the side of his mother (IV 18 1-2) A special 
reference to such an unusual phenomenon would become meaning- 
less unless there had been in vogue, among the people, some such 
traditional belief relating to the birth of an actual human hero 
As is well known, such miraculous birth is ulways associated, in 
the popular mind, with a great and unique person 37 It is further 
not unlikely that the reference to Indra’s having killed his father 
in order to snatch away Soma from lum and having thus made 
his own mother a widow (III 48 4, IV 18 12) is the result of 
popular myth making based on an ordinary historical fact such as 
that Indra's father died suddenly soon after bis birth Indra's 
miraculous power is said to have become evident as soon as he 
was born (III 51 8, V 30 5, VIII 45 4, 77 1, X 113 4) In X 
153 1, there is a reference to the infant god surrounded by atten- 
dant women Another interesting reference is to be found in 
VIII 69 15, where the immature boy, Indra, of head strong 
temperament, is spoken of as having mounted a new wagon, 
and roasted, for bis parents, a fierce bull All these desenp- 

37 Attention may be drawn to the myth regard ng Alexander 4 alleged 
miraculous birth Such myths do not afTcct the historicity of the hero about 
whom they are narrated The naturalistic interpretations of this myth, such 
as that it may have been denied from the notion or lightning breaking from 
the ude of the storm-cloud ( Macdonell, VM, 56 ), or that it refers to the 
first light of dawn, which is viable in a circular way ( Fateh Sp.ch. JBHU 
5 ), are dearly unconvincing According to W Norman Crown ( Siddk/thwtr 
Varna Ccmm Vel , 1950 pp 131-36), there is no necessity of siniming 
In Ira i unnatural birth from hu mothers side Me Interprets the phrase, 
fArfrJ. mr[amSiu, in the sense of ‘ accompanying * Sec alio Brown, JAOS 
62, pp 93-95 

33 r Stro ( " Indra und dcr Somaratib nach dem /f F , Jacobi Cmru 
I«f, S' 1 3 239) tries to correlate tie apparently varying accounts regarding 
Indra » natmty given in KV III 48 and IV 18 According to him \yarfua 
( IV 18 9) seeini to have been the Either of Indra Thu Vyathsv was » Din 
and Indra killed 1 un Tvajjr, on the other hand, mentioned in III 48.4 and 
IV IB 3 was India* * great father (III 48 2), that u, India’s maternal 
grandfatlcr Sieo according!) siyt that Indr* belong'd to the Duos, on tfc 
father s ude, and to the gods ( Aryanj ), on the mother * side 
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tons point unmistakably to the basic human character of Indra’s 
personality 

A reference has already been made elsewhere to the tradi 
tional belief that Indra is a later addition to the Vedic pantheon 
This very significant tradition cannot be adequately explained 
except on the assumption of Indra’s primarily human personality 
It implies that Indra was not originally a god, but that he was a 
human hero who attained godhead by virtue of his miraculous 
exploits Not only that, but he soon superseded the older gods 
(VII 21 7 ) and came to be regarded as the foremost among them 
(II 121) This fact is mythologically represented in a variety 
of ways in the later Vedic literature (T5II 342, MS I 94, 
T5I1 2 3 3, 2 7 7, AB VIII 412) 

But by far the most convincing proof of the essentially human 
character of Indra is the fact that the Vedic poets have often 
referred to what may be called the * weaknesses ’ of that god 
One such oft-mentioned weakness is Indra’s proverbial fondness 
for Soma His immoderate indulgence m the intoxicating beverage 
is a favourite theme of the Vedic poets Indra is spoken of as 
having gone to the extent of stealing Soma to quench his thirst 
(III 48 4, VIII 4 4) He was somapa par excellence But his 
was not merely an addict’s passion for drink For Soma alwajs 
exhilarated him to carry out his warlike deeds (II 15 1, 192, 
VI 47 1-2, VII 22 2, VIII 92 6) For, instance, in order to 
prepare himself for a decisive war with Vrtra, Indra is described" 
of course, hyperbolically — to have drunk three tankfuls of Soma 
(V 29 7) But the most significant sukta, which must needs be 
mentioned in the present context, is X 119 s ” In this sukta, 
Indra is represented as being under the influence of an excessive 
draught of Soma and consequently boasting of his greatness and 
capricious power As Perry has rightly pointed out, 10 Indra’s 
condition after a drink of Soma parodied in this suMa is too 
realistic not to be considered human It is a fine example of 


39 This itrkta u traditionally known as l*ba sSkla 

40 PtRRY, Op at 
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caricature and would remind one of modern newspaper caricatures 
— either in the form of humorous articles or of cartoons — in 
which innocent fun is made of some foible in the character of a 
great personage No disrespect is, however, thereby intended 
On the other hand, by light-heartedly poking at such a foible, that 
high personality is brought nearer to the hearts of the people, for, 
it, indeed, emphasizes his essential humanness As a matter of 
fact, it is believed that such harmless foibles enhance, rather than 
detract from, the genuine greatness of that person Indra, the 
human hero, must have been in the habit of indulging in a more 
or less sumptuous draught of Soma m order to invigorate himself 
before entering battle This well known habit of his seems to 
haw been made the subject of a delightful parody in the 
Laba sukta 

Similarly Indra is represented as an expert m female lore 
(VIII 33 17) He seems to have taken a peculiar interest in the 
welfare of the children of unmarried girls (II 15 7) As a 
domestic aider and as particularly interested in girls not yet 
married, he appears in the form of the ‘ little man ’ invoked by 
Ap-213 (VIII 91 ), who chews Soma plant and prepares grain for 
him that he may make her fruitful 41 In AV (VIII 6 13), Indra 
is said to come to the help of a pregnant woman Though 
Indra’s amorous adventures are nowhere clearly mentioned in the 
Rl , there are, in it, a few faint indications of that trait of his 
character These latter must have, indeed, been the basis of 
Indra’s representation, in later mythology, as a romantic figure — 
a *gay Lothario’ 4 * In the Athar\a\eda, Indra is once said to 
have been enticed away by an Asura female (VII 38 2) In 
another Vedic passage, 1 * we arc told that Indra, being enamoured 
of a danavl, named Yilistcnga, went to live among the Asuras, 
assuming the form of a female among females and of a male 
among males A mention must also be made, in this context. 


41 Cf Hopkins, Op tit 42 Cf Hopkins, Op at 

43 A'J/iatd HI 47 9 It ii not uollely that A » passage and the passage 
from the A\ mentioned above ( namely, A\ VII 38 2 ) refer to one and the 
asrae Incident, 
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of the famous Vrsakapi hymn (X 86) In that hymn, Indra is 
spoken of as having been exhausted when a bold, lascivious 
monkey administered to him some medicine, through which 
Indra regained his manly power As shown in another paper, 41 
this Vrsakapi is to be identified with the fertility-god Visnu 
The whole episode may thus refer to Indra’s efforts to preserve his 
virility intact 45 Such descriptions of a more or less * intimate * 
character must be understood to refer to the actual life of a 
human hero before he became the supreme god 

It may be pointed out, in this connection, that the Vedic poets 
have never unnecessarily overTdealised the character of Indra, 
which they would have done had he been primarily thought of 3S 
a god Indra was essentially a man of this world, and, as such, 
he did not disdain deceiving his enemy or cleverly circumscribing 
the conditions of an agreement whenever circumstances so de 
manded 46 Another very significant reference, so far as Indra’s 
original character is concerned, is to be found in I 32 14, 
where the mighty Indra is said to have been overcome with fear 
when, after killing Vrtra, he thought that some avenger of the 
enemy was following him Such a reference would be hardly 
understandable in relation to a god, who had been conceived as 
a god from the very beginning 

The Maruts are described as the constant associates of Indra 
m his mighty deeds Indra is accordingly called marutvat and 
the Maruts are referred to as indrajyestha 47 But the proverbially 

44 “ Vi?nu m the Veda published elsewhere in this Volume 

45 According to Macdonell ( VM, 64 ), this hymn describes a dispute 
between Indra and his wife, IndranI, about the monkey, Vrjakapi, who is the 
favourite of the former and has damaged the property of the latter Vpahapi 
is soundly thrashed and escapes but afterwards returns, when a reconciliation 
tales place Perry (JAOS 11 ) sees in this hymn a satirical description of 
Indra’a domestic life Bradke ( ZD MG 46, 465 ) also considers the story to 
be a satire, in which, under the names of Indra and IndranI, a certain prince 
and his wife arc intended A critical study or me hynm would, however, show 
that none of these interpretations is satisfactory 

46 Cf Indra Namuci episode V 30 7, VIII 14 13 

47 For a more detailed d scussion about the relation between Indra and 
the Maruts, tee the concluding part of this paper 
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harmonious relations between the heroic leader and his loyal 
followers seem to have been disturbed on certain occasions (I. 
170 2, 171 6, VIII 7 31 ) It must have been either cowardice 
or treachery on the part of the Maruts, which had estranged them 
from Indra Indra is represented as telling them, in derision, that 
they were not eager to accompany him when he went to the battle- 
field, but that, when he was invited to a sacrifice, they did not 
want to leave him alone (I 165) This realistic legend relating 
to the temporary estrangement between Indra and the Maruts 
must have been based on an actual episode, and would thus prove 
the historicity of Indra as much as his essentially human 
character The facts that Indra is described as wandering in 
various forms (III 48 4, 53 8, VI 47 18 ), 48 and that his ene- 
mies did not first realise the greatness of his prowess or>ltogether 
refused to believe m his very existence (II 12 5 ) further confirm 
the pnmariness of the human traits in Jndra’s personality as well 
as his historicity 

More prominently and frequently, however, than the mere 
human traits have the heroic traits in Indra’s personality been 
celebrated m the JtV Indra’s name itself verily comprises all 
notions relating to virile power 19 He is often very significantly 
called, or compared with, a hull, who was regarded as the symbol 
of such power ( I 165 II, II 16 4, V 31 5, VIII 1 1) Indra 
is superhumanly mighty (I 80 15, VI 21 10, VII 21 7, VIII 
50 2), he is dreadful (I 84 2,7, II 21 2), he is, indeed, in- 
vincible (IV 17 ly, 30 3,5) No one bom, past or present, 
can rival him (I 165 9 ) Several epithets expressive of excessive 
power, such as Sakra, {acivat, fatakratu, manasian, etc , are 


4B Indra is *aid to have assumed at different times, the forms of a. 
woman (Mcn3-cf Hillebrawot, lAf III, 172), horse* hair (cf Celohes 
Yti StuJ II, 183), an ant ( I 51 9), a dancer (I 130 7 II 22 4), etc 
Abo *ee VIII 2 40 B Geiger has connected the ten forms of the Avcstan 
Vrthiaijna with Indra s transformations [SAW It im 1916, 69 IT) Guntst 
refer* to the latter in connection with Vbau* various incarnation] (Dtr artsefo 
303 ) 

•19 For a detailed philological *tu ly of the name * Indra sec the sequel 
of this paper 
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frequently attributed to Indra Indra’s Susma and jtrmna (II 
JL2 1 ) are often referred to and his eternal youth and vigour 
(II 16 1, III 32 7, VI 24 7, X 86 11) have become almost 
the hallmark of his personality But there is also another side to 
Indra’s heroic character He is exceedingly generous (I 84 19, 
IV 31 7, VIII 14 4, 24 21, 81 3) He freely bestows goods 
and wealth on the pious man (II 19 4, 22 3, VII 27 3), and 
this he can easily do, for, he possesses all treasures (I 30 10, VI 
4o 8 ) As a matter of fact, Indra’s liberality had become so 
very characteristic of him that he almost entirely monopolised 
the proud epithet magha\an sn Indra’s wisdom and prudence 
also are frequently celebrated m the RV (I 62 12, II Id 2, 
VIII 96 3) 

It will be thus seen that Indra’s personality presents a curious 
combination of* human and ‘superhuman* or * heroic ’ ele 

ments As a matter of fact it is this combination of the 'human* 

and the ‘superhuman’, which makes Indra’s personality so 
* living ’ and so attractive The incongruity between the human 
aspect of Indra s personality characterised by s-nsuousness and 
similar other normal ‘ weaknesses ’, on the one hand, and the 
superhuman aspect characterised by miraculous powers, genero 
sity, and similar other traits of heroic perfection on the other, is 
not due to the 4 more intense anthropomorphism of India’s 
nature 51 It is rather the result of the sincere efforts on the part 
of the Vedic poets to present a realistic picture of a historical 
human hero, who while accomplishing almost superhuman deeds, 
still exhibited the essential humanness of his character In t^e 
light of what has been said above, it w ould be very interesting to 
see how the Vedic poets approach their favourite national god 
Indra, in varying attitudes — sometimes in a ‘crouching, pusd 
lammous spirit and fear of his violence at other times, on 
remarkably intimate and friendly terms, but always exhibiting 
great devotion and fidelity towards him, a firm belief in his 111113 
culous powers and a ' touching reliance upon his goodness ’.** 


50 Cf yudh o'ra and d ina tita of classical SamLrit 

5! Cf Macdovell, l M, 65 52 Cf Perry, Op flf. 
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On the strength of the evidence adduced so far, vve may now 
be justified in concluding that Indra must have been primarily a 
human hero — indeed, essentially a historical personality — that, 
in course of time, he must have been elevated to the position first 
of the national war god and then of the supreme god and that, 
later on, naturalistic or cosmic elements must have been super/m 
posed on his personality 53 How can we account for this ‘ growth * 
of Indra’s personality ? In order to be able to answer this 
question satisfactorily, we shall have to go back to the cultural 
history of the ancestors of the Vedic Indians 

As radicated in another paper , 51 we may assume on the 
strength of linguistic, archaeological, anthropological, and culture- 
historical evidence, that the proto Tndo Europeans had their 
original home in the Ural - Altaic region Some tribes from 
among this proto IE stock migrated from their primary Vrhemtat 
towards the South Eastern direction and ultimately reached the 
region around Balkh There they lived for a considerable length 
of time before further migrations started from among them As 
a matter of lact, these tribes remained in the region round about 
Balkh so long that they almost forgot their connections with their 
primary Urheimat For our present purpose it is neither neces 
sary nor relevant to go into the details of this whole problem of 
the original home of the Indo Europeans and their early migra- 
tions It may only be pointed out that these people, who lived 
in the region of Balkh were the proto Aryans In the initial 
stages of the proto Aryan period, there took place some stray 
and desultory migrations mainly towards the South Western 
Asiatic region But even after these small scale migrations , 55 the 

53 It may be pointed out in this connection, that, from the anthropologi 
cal point of view also naturalism , as propounded first by Yaika and then by 
Roto, Max Mullsr OldenberO Macdoncu., and others often represents 
but a later stage in the development of mythological ideology 

54 Dandekah, The antecedents and the early beginnings of the Vedic 
period , PIHC Bombay, 1947, PP 24-55 T Also see Dandekar ‘Some 
Aspects of the Indo Mediterranean contacts ■ ABORI 50, 57 74 ] 

55 [I have sightly modified this view ( ‘Some aspects of the Indo 
Mediterranean contacts , mentioned in f n 54 ) and have suggested that the 
m station towards Anatolia must have been of some tribes from among the 
ancestors of lie Vedic Aryans after ihcy had separated from lie Iranian Aryans*] 
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mam stock of the proto- Aryans, which was made up of the 
common ancestors of the Vedic Indians and the ancient (Avestan) 
Iranians — who are popularly, and, from several points of view, 
appropriately, known as the Aryans — continued to live in the 
Balkh region for a pretty long time 

It was, indeed, in this region that the ‘ Aryan * language and 
religion attained ‘ characterisation ’ In other words, the common 
primary form of the languages and the religions of the Rl' and of 
the Avesta must have evolved while the common ancestors of the 
Vedic Indians and the ancient Iranians lived together in their 
common home in the Balkh region The most characteristic fea- 
ture of the religion of these people, which we may call the 
•Aryan’ religion, seems to have been the concept of Asura 
Varuna 5* In the course of the evolution of their religious 
thought, the Aryans had realised that this universe, vast as it uas, 
was not ‘chaos’ Every single phenomenon — big and small — 
in cosmic as well as human life was governed by some definite 
law The universe was, as it were, magically 4 bound ’ down and 
thus strictly regulated It was, in other words, 4 cosmos ’ The 
concepts of the cosmic law, rta, and of the administrator of that 
law, the cosmic magician Varuna, represent the most outstanding 
contribution of the Aryans to religious thought in general In 
that age, the life of the Aryans had been so closely bound with 
nature, from several points of view, that it was but inevitable that 
they should ha\e evolved the religious concept of the cosmic 
magic bondage No doubt, there must have grown, among the 
Aryans, several other religious concepts and practices, such as for 
instance, those connected with Soma Haoma and fire, but the 
Asura Rta - concept seems to have completely dominated the Aryan 
religious ideology 

As has been already indicated, the Aryans did not live in the 
region around Balkh permanently Further migrations started 
from that region As compared with the major primary migra* 


5G DaisdeJCA*, “ Asura Varuna published elsewhere in ihs Volume, 
also sec * The antecedent* etc ’ , PIHC, 1947 
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tions of the Indo-Europeans from their XJrheimat m the Ural- 
Altaic region, the migrations of the Aryans from the Balkh region 
may be called the secondary migrations in the history of the Indo- 
European peoples Some tribes from among the Aryans who 
were of a peace loving temperament moved towards the South- 
West Gradually, and without having to encounter any serious 
hindrance, they migrated to the north of Iran and subsequently 
settled in that country These were the ancient Iranians As may 
be expected, they had brought with them, to their new home, the 
Aryan language and religion in their basic forms Naturally 
enough, in course of time, the ancient Iranians must have deve- 
loped the basic Aryan language and religion m their own peculiar 
manner The other Aryan tribes, however, were more ambitious 
and warlike From their home in the Balkh region these adven- 
turers set out on a mission of conquest and colonization towards 
the South-East This, however, was not an easy task On their 
onward march these people, who were really the ancestors of the 
Vcdic Indians, had to encounter serious opposition from several 
antagonistic tribes Their gradual progress towards Saptasmdhu, 
where they ultimately settled down, makes a long talc of a senes 
of wars But through all these wars, the early Vedic people were 
finally led to victory by a heroic compatriot of theirs, whom they 
very appropriately called Indra 

It may be presumed that the tribes who tried to arrest the 
onslaught of the Vcdic Indians came from various stocks From 
the descriptions in the RV. it would appear that they were racially 
and culturally quite different from the Vedic Aryan adventurers 
They are generally said to have been black skinned (I 130 8, II 
20 7 ) and snub nosed (V 29 10) Their speech was barbarous 
(T 174 2, V 29 10, 32 8), they did not perform any sacrifices 
as the Aryans did (I 33 4, VII 6 3, VIII 70 11), they did 
not worship the Aryan gods (III 31 19, VIII 70 II), and, 
above all, they did not recognise the national hero of the Vedic 
Indians, namely, Indra (IV 23 7, VII 18 16, also cf II 12 5) 
These antagonistic tribes, who are variously described as having 
stolen away the cattle of the Aryans (II 12 3, III 30 10, VI* 
22 - 
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39 2), or pent up the streams of the rivers (I 32 12, II 12 12, 
III. 36 6, IV 17 1), or attacked the Aryans, from their secret 
recesses in the mountains (II 12 11 ), or fought with them from 
their fortified settlements (II 14 6, 19 6, VIII 17. 14), are 
sometimes individually named, 57 while, at other times, only the 
names of their leaders are mentioned, 58 but, more often, they are 
all collectively referred to as the Dasas (II 12 10, X 38 3, 
86 19) 59 Indra, the young, blond, bearded, handsome, well* 
shaped, mighty heroic leader of the Aryans, invigorated by a 
dnnh of Soma, is variously described as having protected the 
Aryans from the attack of the Dasyus(VIlI 24 27), made the 
Dasyus subject to the Aryans (VI 18 3), put down the dasa 


57 Such as, for instance, Dasyu (I 100 12 II 23 0, X.99 7), P*?» 
(VI 20 4,39 2), perhaps Pythu and Par5u (VII 83 1) 

58 Such as for instance, Arbuda (I 51 6, II 11 20), Asna (II H 5, 
20 5), lltbisa ( I 33 12), Urana(II 14 4) Krm (II 17 6, 22 2), 
Cumuri ( \ I 26 G),Drbh!ka(II 14 3),Namuci(II 14 5, V 30 7-8, VI. 
20 G), Pipru (I 101 2. II 14 5, IV 16 13) Rudhilra (II 14 5), 
Uauhma ( I 103 2,11 12 12 ), Varcm { II 14 6), Vyaiiisa (I 101 2, 103J2 ). 
Samhnra ( II 12 11, VI 47 21, VII 18 20 ), £u?n a ( V 3 » 4, X. 22 7, 14 ). 
Or course, it is often difficult to distinguish betw een the names or the tribes and 
those of their leaden 

59 It is very lilcely, as Hillebrandt has pointed out ( VAt III, 268 ff ), 
that D sa itself was originally the name of some mimical tribe, such as the 
Dahae, whom the Aryans must ha\e encountered m the course of their early 
wanderings Later on, however that word came to be applied to any tribes 
hostile to tho Aryans These unfriendly tribes were referred to as the dist 
cargo (II 12 4), implying thereby that they were racially distinct from the 
Aryans, or as the rifo*{II 11 4,1V 20 4 VI 25 2 ) In later mytho- 
logy, Diias came to denote demons in general The word, disa u used in the 
(?1, in the sense of slave* only three times Incidentally it may be pointed 
Dot dial, though the words, d «i a and dityu are often used in the same sense, 
originally the word, datpi, may not have had the same meaning as the word, 
dim lln-LEBRANDT suggests that the antagonism between the <5ryas and the 
Dlsas was or a political character while that between the Aryai and the 
Dasyus was more of a rel gious nature Taiaoia however, affirms (VBQ> 
19IO) that Dasyu also was originally the name of a people or country ana 
that the bad connotation came to be attached to that word at a later stage 
According to Kaiten Russow ( “ Vedic Knn", AO XVI, 161-80) the Diws 
mentioned in the \ tils were the worshipping native tribes He further 
points out that th s serpent-cult predominated in the regions on the Himalayan 
jlopes. 
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rarna (11 12 4, III 34 9), overpowered the black skinned foes 
(I 130 8), dispersed 50,000 of them (IV 16 13 ) and rent their 
citadels (I 51 5, JV 16 13), surpassed the Paws in might (VI 
20 4, 39 2), and recovered the cows (X 108) Many were the 
hostile leaders conquered by Indra 60 Many again were the Aryan 
chiefs and tribes to whom Indra is said to have rendered timely 
succour in several ways 61 The Aryan warriors soon learnt to 
depend on Indra’s help and so constantly invoked him (11 12 8, 
IV 24 3 ) For, they looked upon him as their one compassionate 
helper (I 84 19, VIII 66 13, 80 1), as their deliverer and 
advocate (VIII 96 20), as their very strength — a veritable wall 
of defence (VIII 69 7) Never indeed did he fail them (X, 
152 1) With his special thousand pronged weapon, vajra (I. 
80 12), he smote down the barbarous enemies (I 101 5, VI 
23 2), and gave land to the Aryans (IV 26 2, VII, 33 5) He 
thus ensured for them a smooth career of conquest and coloni- 
zation It is, therefore, no wonder that such a leader should 
have soon become a national hero and then a national god of 
the Vedic Indians 65 A warring people would naturally glonfy 
to the utmost a warlike god * 3 This heroic god of battle, though 
a later addition to the Vedic pantheon, soon surpassed all earlier 
gods (II 12 1, III 46 3), who yielded to him m might and 
strength (VIII 62 7) Even, the important older gods subordi- 


60 Sec foot note 5E It should be noted, in this connection , that the 
descriptions in the I?l , of many of Indra s warlike expohts arc such as 
clearly produce the impress on of actually being the accounts given by eye- 
witnesses 

f 61 The Ut refers to Indra i benefactions lo Kutsa (V 29 10), Turvasa 
*ndk#dti (II 15 5, V 31 8, VI 45 l.MII 10 5) SudSj (VII 19 3,20.2, 
3210-11 33 3 U KfvJs&coii truefaf «■-'/. Aa£|&ar < Z St IS), etc 

62 Such a historical interpretation of the evolution of the Indra myth 
alone would explain why, in no other Indo-European mythology — not even in 
the Atesun mythology — dowe find an exact counterpart of the \ edic Indra 

63 H Louuel { Dtr tn scht KncgtgoU ) emphasizes the basic character ot 
Indra *j the Aryan war-god L. von Schroeder ( tltraklis wid India 
Wien, 1914 ) suggests that the many common trails in the chancier or Indra 
and 1 [critics would ind cate the r common or g.n Pigcott (Frthulmc 
InJa y 260 ) rightly points out that Indra represents the apotheosis of the 
Aryan battle leader 
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nated their power to Indra’s divine glory and kingly dignity 
(VII 21 7) This elevation of a national hero to the supreme 
godhead must be assumed to have belonged to a period subsequent 
to the bifurcation of the Iranian Aryans and the Indian Aryans 
Such an assumption alone would rationally explain why Indra 
is traditionally regarded as de\anam anujavara, and why this 
supreme god of the Vedic Indians does not find place in the 
Avestan pantheon 

Such then is briefly the story of the genesis of Indra’s 
godhead One thing, however, must be necessarily emphasized in 
this connection It will be easily realised that all the warlike 
exploits, which, in the RV, are attributed to Indra, could not 
have been accomplished by one single individual The credit for 
many of them must certainly be given to the historical hero 
But when history becomes mythology, an individual also tends to 
be more or less turned into an institution Such is normally the 
course of mythological development particularly in the Veda 
When, therefore the historical Indra was transformed into a 
national war god, all mighty deeds of prowess— real or imaginary 
— came to be regarded as his handiwork It may also be pointed 
out, in this context, that the warriors of the Vedic age invoked 
Indra for help not only in their battles with the Dasas and 
other mimical tribes There was a period in the history of the 
Vedic people when different Vedic tribes fought among them* 
selves In such civil wars, both sides invoked Indra for help (H 
12 8) Indra is, therefore, often described, in the RV, as the 
valiant vanquisher of the Dasa foes as well as of the Arya foes 
(VI 22 10, 33 3, 60 6, VII, 83 1, X 69 6) This fact would 
again confirm Indra’s essential character as a war-god 

This elevation of a historical hero to the position of the 
national war*god of the Vedic Indians was accompanied by the 
supenmposition on the original character of Indra of certain 
features which Were derived from a significant mythological 
concept belonging to the common Aryan period It has already 
been pointed out that the most predominant religious concept, 
which was evolved during the Aryan period, was that of Asura 
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concepts 89 The elevation of Indra to the position of the national 
war-god — which mythological phenomenon was restricted only 
to the Vedic Indians — conferred a new meaning on the vrtra 
- vrtrahan concepts Those * abstract ’ concepts were, so to say, 
given some ‘concrete* basis in the course of the development 
of Vedic mythology The historical hero, Indra, overcame a 
number of human foes who had * resisted ’ the onward march 
of the Vedic Indians These human foes, thus, naturally came 
to be looked upon as the Vftras '° And correspondingly the 
more or less colourless and abstract divinity, which overcame 
resistance, namely, Vrtrahan, came to be merged into the histori- 
cal hero, who actually overcame the human Vrtras 71 A Vedic 


69 As pointed out by Bulky { DSOS VII, 975 ), the interpretation of the 
expansion of the Vythragna worship gams much from the consideration, in the 
monograph by Benveniste and Rfnoo (pp 61 ff ), of Hellenistic Artagnis, 
Armenian Vahagn, Chorasmian Arthagn, and Sogdian Vasagn 

70. Buddha Prakash suggests ( ABORI XXX, 163 ff ) that the Vrtras 
defeated by the Vedic Aryans actually represented a specific pre Vedic 
Indian people He is inclined to identify them with the Veretatae or the 
Oraturae mentioned by Mecasthenes in Indika Buddha Prakash further 
points out that the Vrtras possessed the elements of the Dasyus and the 
Asuras, that their habitat was the Himalayan range of the North-West 
[Incidentally it may be mentioned that, while discussing the question of 
“The Cradle of the Indra Vftra Myth”, K Chattopadhyaya ( Pnc VI 
AIOC, 529-31 ) suggests that Scmircchinsk in Russian Turkestan, which, accord- 
ing to him, is identical with the Vedic Saptasmdhu, must have been the region 
where that myth came to be evolved], and that their religion was charade 
nsed by serpent -symbology (cf in thu connection Ronvow s views mentioned 
m foot note 59 ) Considering, however, the facts that the word, 
occurs in neuter plural that the Vjtras both among the Ary as and the 
DSsas are mentioned in the RV, and that, in the Acuta, the word, vrthra, 
occurs without any historical significance, it is difficult to accept the identi- 
fication of the V T ras with any specific people VftrSni indicates foes in general. 

71 That the concept of Vjthragna is specifically Arj an, and, therefore, 
earlier than that of Indra, which is specifically Indian, is confirmed by the 
fact that the word r rthragna, occuts in the earlier strata of the Aeesta, such 
as the Strozah the Yasti, and the Afngans, while the word, andra , represent- 
ing the demonisation of the Vedic god, Indra occurs only in the later strata, 
as also by the fact that, in the Aeesta, the concept of Vfthragna receives * 
more or less detailed treatment, while that of Andra occurs only in a casual 
manner As a matter cf fact, the name Andra occurs, in the Aeesta, only 
twice (Vid X.9„\1X 43) 
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Indian historical current and an ancient Aryan mythological 
current thus combined to form the later Vedic mythological 
concept of Vrtraha Indra As against this, among the peaceable 
ancient Iranians, there was no scope for such historical concretisa- 
hon of the concepts of Vrtra - Vrtrahan Those concepts have, 
therefore, conserved their original abstract sense in the Avesta 7i 
It must be pointed out, in this connection, that, even in the RV, 
the frequent occurrence of the neuter plural, \rtram (VI 22 10, 
60 6, VII 83 1 ), betrays the original impersonal and abstract 
connotation of the word 

The history of the concept of Vrtra is closely linked up with 
the course of the evolution of the Indra mythology as a whole 
Originally the word, vrtra, significantly used in neuter gender, 
expressed the general idea of 'resistance* It was m no way 
connected with the concept of Indra, which, as a matter of fact, 
had not then even arisen This was the state of tlungs in the 
common Aryan period When the histor cal hero, Indra, came 
to be glorified among the Vedic Indians, they personified the 
impersonal concept of Vrtra, which they bad inherited from their 
Aryan ancestors Vrtras then came to denote the human foes, 
whom Indra, the national hero of the Vedic Indians, valiantly 
put down Soon Indra, the national hero, was deified by the 
Vedic poets Corresponding to this deification of the human 
Indra, there took place the demomsation of the human Vrtra At 
this later stage of the Rgvedic mythology, the historical human 
Vjtras were collectively transformed into the one ‘ demon who 
prominently opposed Indra, the great god And still later, when 
naturalistic elements came to be superimposed upon Indra’s 
original personality ns the result of which Indra came to be 


7? Ii would not be logical to si/ppcuc that the Vedic Vf train Indra was 
ihc origin »1 concept and that it was separated into two independent concepts 
m the A vest an mythology Tor, as Rcrnt po nts out {/r I I fT ), it is 
more natural for India to unite ideas than for Iran to separate them More 
ovt!f i *t would not lie adwj lately understandable why, if the Iranians had 
actually separated into Iwo the concept of \ftrahj Indra tleepihet namely, 
J should huy been regarded as divioe, while the substantive, namely, 

Indra, should have been regarded fts demoniac 
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regarded as the ram god, there was a corresponding naturalistic 
transformation Of Vrtra’s personality so that he came to be looked 
upon as the cloud demon 71 It will now become perfectly clear 
why, in the Avestan mythology, there is a divm ty, Vrtbragna but 
no demon, Vrthra, why the Avestan Vrthragna and Andra are m 
no way connected with each other, why, m the RT, Vrtahan lost 
his character as an independent divinity and that word became 
merely an epithet of Indra, and, finally, why m the RF, the word 
vrtra, is employed, in neturer plural, to denote the human foes, 
and, in masculine singular, to denote a demon 

It has been already pointed out that the origin of the religious 
practices connected with Soma Haoma must be traced back to 
the common Aryan period The ancestors of the Vedic Indians 
and the ancient Iranians, who ltved together in the Balkh region, 
must have soon discovered the remarkable properties or the Soma 
plant, which grew m abundance on the slopes of the Mujavat 
mountain situated close to their common habitat The mtoxi 
eating juice extracted from this plant must have been originally 
used in connection with some primitive magic ritual Anthropo 
logical investigations would amply testify to the practice of the 
primitive priests taking some such intoxicating decoction With a 
view to producing in themselves a peculiar magic orgiastic ecs 
tacy 71 With the rise, among the Vedic Indians, of the valiant 
hero, Indra, Soma drinking came to be naturally associated wilh 
him It may be said that, in a sense, the intoxicating drink began 
to be used for a purpose which cannot be said to have been 
strictly ritualistic A draught of Soma, before entering battle, 
would banish all fear from the hearts of the warriors and put new 
vigour in them This must have, indeed, been a most common 
experience 75 It is quite understandable that Indra, the warrior- 


-.JP. tl would tl m be dear U, a , Vrtra eng natly represented neither tbs 
by ihc An * ' r ‘ iIluUas nor ** <™on son orTvaffr as lugged 

fW 2. N °‘ °e ! , y lhc , bo!ar ” cal P' 0 *™ ** or Soma phni but also the fu* 
“ producm^ d c [aw 0t P °* 1 ' 55 ^ ritualistic mag e character must have woried 
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leader, should have been described as indulging in the Soma- 
drinkmg more freely than others As a matter of fact, in course 
of time, immoderate indulgence in the Soma-dnnking came to be 
regarded as a distinctive trait of Indra’s character - at once the 
strength and the weakness of the national hero And, as shown 
elsewhere, the Vedic poets have actually treated it as such in their 
glorification of India Indra became somapa par excellence ( II 
12 13 ) He is often described, m the RV, as getting exhilarated 
by a drink of Soma for carrying out his warlike deeds (II 15 1; 
19 2, VI 47 1, 2, VII 22 2, VIII 92 6) Whatever Indra 
accomplished he owed to the magic power of Soma Sometimes, 
however, the Herculean head of the hero must have become 
befogged by an overdose, and it is such a condition which has 
been beautifully caricatured by a Rgvedic poet in X 119 The 
Vedic poets refer to Indra as a * thirsty stag » (VIII 4 10), or a 
' thirsty bull •( I 130 2 ), or a ‘ thirsty buffalo ’ ( I 16 5) Indra 
is so eager for a drink that he cannot wait until Soma is drawn 
for him (X 116 4). but ‘gulps down cask and lancet and all 

The concept relating to Soma is thus the second Aryan religi- 
ous concept - the first being the Vftra-Vitrahan concept -* which 
has been combined with the Vedic Indian historical concept of the 
national hero The more or less secular significance with which 
the concept of Soma came to be endowed on Account of its 
connection with the historical warrior, Indra, must, however, 
be considered to have been but a temporary phase With the 
elevation of India to godhead and the gradual development of the 
regular Vedic ritual. Soma again attained, in the fullest possible 
measure, its original nngico-ntualistic significance (which, as 
indicated above.it must have never lost altogether), and Soma- 
worship became a very prominent feature of the Vedic religion 

76 Pe*r\ , op nt 

77 In lie Iranian rel gion, on the ether hand, the Aryan religious practi- 
ce* relume to Soma ll>orea term ta have gradually dwindled In importance. 
Ttieltionuu not referred (o in the Cttha of the A tsta Thu i lent* if 
probably i gwfiant In hi* rel gious reform, Aitoiitn »cemi to have rejected 
Soma worahip RoWO" (* \cd»e Anri’ , AO X\I, 161-160} believe* that 

( Conti nW on the next jaqt J 
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In view of the continued warlike activities of the Vedic 
Indians, it was hut natural that they should have elevated their 
national war god, Indra, to the supreme godhead in their pan 
theon This action on their part gave rise to quite a serious 
mythological upheaval It will be remembered that Asura Varuna 
was the supreme god of the common religion which the ancestors 
of the Yedic Indians and the ancient Iranians had evolved This 
Asura dominated religion was inherited both by the Indian 
Aryans and the Iranian Aryans The Iranian Aryans seem to 
have faithfully stuck to that religion As a matter of fact, w 
the normal life of those people, there does not seem to have 
occurred any very significant event, which could have influ 
enced their religious ideology to any appreciable extent Of 
course, in course of time, they developed the Asura-rehgion of 
their Aryan ancestors m their own peculiar manner, so that it 
eventually took the form of the religion presided over by Ahura 
Mazdah The case of the Vedic Indians, on the other hand, 
was essentially different As has been already pointed out the 
Vedic Indians were ambitious adventurers They, therefore, set 
out on a career of warlike activities, valiantly fighting their way 
towards the Saptasmdhu country In this their new career, they 
must have found that the cosmic magic Asura religion, which had 
come down to them from their Aryan ancestors was not at all 
adequate A warring people, as suggested above necessarily 
wants a war god - rather than a god presiding over cosmic 
law - as their supreme god The Vedic Indians, therefore, trans- 
formed their national hero, Indra into such a war god, and in 
consonance with their new way of life and thought, worshipped 
him as their greatest god Thus, in the religion of the Vedic 
Indians, Indra ultimately superseded Asura Varuna In other 
words, the new Vedic religion prevailed over the ancient Aryan 
religion 


IContm ted /ran the hut page) 

bd f fed t0 <h ' an 'l «« lacriTced for them An aoaly* s cf 
the Soma Hcn&t accord nj, lo 1 im would clearly br.ng out traces of aoceat 
Is ^ InodcnlaU y « be ad led .bat Ronnow regards Soma 

a* (he dune uwfy.ng essence of water (7V.M Aptja Uppsala, 1972} 
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A critical study of the RV would show that, m that Veda, 
three distinct phases of the relation between the ancient Varuna- 
religion and the new Indra religion can he clearly marlced Some 
passages in the RV (I 24 6, 25 10, II 27 10, VII 87 5, 6, 
VIII 41 7, X 132 4) are still found to glorify Vanina as the 
world sovereign They thus seem to preserve the memories of the 
religious ideology of the pre Indra Aryan period This represents 
one phase The major portion of the RV, however, clearly indi- 
cates that Varuna religion was being pushed into the background 
and the Indra religion was aggressively coming to the forefront 
The RV-hymn, IV 42, is a highly significant document in this 
connects n Varuna is shown in that hymn to assert his right to 
supremacy and to adduce valid reasons in support of his claim 
( st 1-4 ) Indra is made to say that Varuna’s arguments did not 
concern him in the least and that, in virtue of his being the 
strongest god, he - Indra - must necessarily be regarded as the 
supreme god (st 5-6) Eventually the poet recognises unreser- 
vedly the supremacy of Indra (st 7) This hymn thus represents, m 
an unmistakable manner, the supersession of Varuna by Indra 8 
According to PERRY,” another hymn, namely, RVX 124, exhibits 
the transference of supremacy from Varuna to Indra m a very 
peculiar light Agni is there represented as abandoning father 
Varuna and going over to Indra The fact that hardly a dozen 
hymns in the RV celebrate Varuna exclusively while Indra is 
glorified in nearly 2S0 hymns is again clearly indicative of Indra’s 
ascendancy over Varuna 80 As will be show n later, this mytho- 


78 According to Hilleitrandt, RV IV 42 contains only a sharp defirn 
tion of the provinces or the two divinities There is no suggestion of transfer of 
power from Varuna to Indra It may, however, be asked if jt was merely a 
sharp definition of the provinces of the two divinities, why should Varuna try 
so much to assert his claim? On the other hand, in view of tbc warlike 
character of the Vedic Indians the supersession of a cosmic god by a war god 
would be quite logical 

79 Op cl 

80 In the ?unahscpa legend in the Ail Br (VII 13-17), lodra is repre- 
sented as approaching Rohita in the di«gu se of a purusa, and dissuading him 
from going back to hu father Harucandra who wanted to sacrifice him to 

( Ccntmved on the next page ) 
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logical supersession of the Asura by Indra, which represents 
another phase of the Indra-Varuna relationship, gained a peculiar 
significance from two points of view - first, from the point 
of view of the relations between the Vedic religion and the 
Iranian religion, and, secondly, from the point of view of the 
political history of the Vedic Indians Still another phase of 
the relationship between these two mythological currents is 
marked by a spirit of compromise. It must be remembem 
that, even among the Vedic Indians, there were some groups who 
continued to adhere to the Varuna-religion They must haw, 
however, seen the signs of the changing times Instead of either 
giving up the Varuna religion altogether or dogmatically sticking to 
it in the face of the generally prevailing Indra-religmu, they, very 
wisely, tried to bring about an honourable compromise between 
the two religions They argued that, after victory is won by t 
war-god, Indra, Varuna is needed to establish law and order 
' Indra conquers and Varuna rules ’ — this was their slogan 
(VII 83 9) Such attempts at a religious compromise seem to 
have been made particularly by the Va$isthas(VII 82 2,5,6* 
84 2,4, 85 3)* 1 

For our present purpose we are concerned more particularly 
with the supersession of the Asura-religion by the Indra-rehgiou 
This supersession must have had inevitable repurcussions on the 
relations between the Vedic religion on the one hand and the 


( Continued Jtom the last page ) 

VaruDa Indra's interference in this connection is entirely fortuitous and 
only be reminiscent of the ancient rivalry between him and Varuna io 
perhaps did not want that a sacrifice should be performed in honour of * 
rival, Varuna It is also possible that Indra, as the guardian of'wupenUO ’ 
wanted to prevent the immolation of a promising young representative ol 
if atm 

81 See on this subject “Asura Varuna ”, also Dandekar, ‘ Vasift 
as religions conciliator ”, KRCOl, GJ Vol , 237-248 

82 In the , the epithet asura is sometimes attributed also to- Indra 
But it was so attributed only when that ep thet lost its original signifies” 1 * 
(cf “Asura Vanina ) and came to be used in a more or less convention’ 
sense, namely, ‘ the powerful one It thus became almost a courtesy u! 
Conferred on all mighty gods, 
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Iranian religion on the other The separation between the two 
branches of the Aryan stock, namely, the Vedic Indians and the 
ancient Iranians, was, as shown above, the result of normal 
historical migrations These latter, however, it must be remem- 
bered were governed by temperamental differences among those 
people The cultural contacts between these two branches, it 
may be presumed, continued even after their separation The 
Ahura Mazdab religion of the Iranian Aryans was closely akin to 
the Asura Vanina religion of the Vedic Aryans, for, both of them 
had been developed out of a common religious ideology of their 
Aryan ancestors The rivalry between the Asura Varuna religion 
and the Indra religion, which is an outstanding event in the reli- 
gious history of the Vedic Indians, could not, therefore, have 
failed to influence the ancient Iranian religion as well As was to 
be expected, among the war like Vedic Indians, Indra superseded 
Asura Varuna The ancient Iranians, on the other hand, were 
essentially peaceable and ethically inclined people Nothing 
seems to have happened m their history to loosen the strong hold 
which the cosmic law giver, Asura, had on their minds The 
Ahura religion, therefore, continued to prevail unchallenged 
among them As against this they regarded the Vedic Indian 
Indra religion as more or less upstartish The Soma drinking war- 
god of the Veda did not suit their way of life and thought Not 
only this, the Vedic Indra, with all his virtues and weaknesses, 
must have become definitely reprehensible in the eyes of the die- 
hards among them The most natural result of this attitude of 
theirs was that they came to regard Indra as not only undivine 
but positively demoniac The fact that such an unworthy figure 
should have elsewhere eclipsed the coble Asura must have lent 
greater poignancy to the attitude of some Iranian mythologists 
In a late phase of their mythology, therefore, they represented 
Indra as Andra, the third worst devil 83 

The repiescntation of Indra as a demon in ancient Iranian literature 
has proved a knotty problem in comparanve mythology This curious mytho- 
logical phenomenon has been accounted Tor in several ways Martin Hauo, 
for instance suggested that it was the result of a confl ct between the Asura 
( Ctmltnutd on tfu ruxl pagt ) 
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The religious conflict between Indra and Asura Varuna may 
have gained a peculiar significance from the political point of 
view as well Under the victorious leadership of their war god, 
Indra, the Vedic Indians conquered several antagonistic tribes 
who resisted their onward march As indicated above, these foes 
of the Vedic Indians are referred to, in the RK, under the general 
name, Dasas 84 It is, however, possible to derive from the RK, 
more specific historical details at least in some respects One of 
the epithets exclusively attributed to Indra r m the RH, is puran- 
tiara By way of explaining the significance of this epithet, I had 
put forth the following hypothesis 85 In the course of their 
onward march into India, the Vedic Aryans must have come 

( Continued Jrcm the last page) 

religion and the Deva religion, which arose among the Iado Iranians Some 
other scholars attributed India's demonhood to his immoderate indulgence in 
the intoxicating beverage, Soma, which trait of his character must have been 
found to be revolting against the essentially moral tone of Zoroaster’s religious 
reform Still other scholars see in the demon Andra of the Vtndiiad the 
reflection not of the Vedic Indra but of the less reputable Indra of the 
Puranas Gray ( Iran Rel ), who regarded Indra as primarily a rain-god, 
believes that, in India, Indra brought the beneficent rains of the mon 
soons, while, in Iran, he is associated with the malaria bringing heavy 
rams or winter This would explain, according to him, why, in the Iranian 
mythology, Indra is looked upon as a malevolent power Still another view 
is that India's original nature as a fertility god must have gone against the 
gram of the sophisticated Ahura religion Chattopadhyaya considers ( PM 
IV AIOC, 11-24) Indra i demonhood to have been the result of an individual 
poet s fancy He refers in this connection to the fact that Milton filled 
Satan s camp with the gads of ihc people neighbouring the land of Israel 

According to M A Siiustery ( Pjoc III AIOC , 109-112), Indra has 
Rustam for his counterpart in Persia There are several points or similarity 
between the two The Tact that the Aeesl a is silent about Rustam is explained 
by SiasTERY by presuming that Rustam was the hero of the ancient Iranian 
mythol gy but was not accepted as such by the new religion of Zoroaster 
H Gue-ntert ( Der aniche Wellkontg 57 IT ) has pointed out that Mithra in the 
later A-’tsta has inher ted certain popular traits m Indra ’s character B 
Geiger, for instance, notes (^dU'llim 1916, 176, 7, 74) the similarity bet 
ween Indra i tajra and Muhra’s tazia A Eccers ( Der ansche Celt A/iW, 
40 fT ), on the other hand thinks —curiously enough— that it was Indra who 
inherited the warlike features in Mithra s character 

81 The word ntra normally denotes an enemy in general - whether he 
be Srya or t)asa 

85 Danderar, “Asura Varuna ", 
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across a people who lived m fortified settlements (purah) The 
Civilisation of this people, winch was characterised by pur ( = for- 
tified settlement ), must have become conspicuous in the eyes of 
the Vedic Indians on account of its sharp contrast with their 
nomadic tribal life These purah, it may be presumed, represented 
the last phase of the great Indus Valley civilisation, particularly 
that aspect of it, which had developed in the region of Harappa 
These Harappa people seem to have stubbornly resisted the pro- 
gress of the Vedic Indians Their fortified settlements must have 
certainly stood them in good stead - at least to a certain extent. 
But, after all, their opposition was but the last gasp of a people 
with a more or less exhausted civilisation Indra, the national 
hero of the Vedic Indians, seems to have shattered their many 
purah ( I 51 5, 11 14 6,19 6, VIII 17 14) and ultimately van- 
quished them The connection between the Indus Valley civilisa- 
tion and the Vedic civilisation can thus be historically explained 
To purandara Indra belongs the credit for having finally brought 
to an end the ancient Indus civilisation, which was already on its 
last legs, and for having established, in its place, the Vedic civilisa- 
tion, which was infused with new lire atid vigour” As is well 
known, the Indus civilisation exhibits several affinities with the 
Assyrian civilisation It may be presumed that the Aryans had 
already become familiar, directly or indirectly, with the civilisation 
of the Assyrians When, therefore, the descendants of those 


85 DAitfciKAR, ' The Antecedents and (he Tarty Beginning* of die Vedic 
Period”, PIHC X, 19-17, 24-55 Thu hjpolhes* gets confinnaiion from ihe 
archaeological excavation* recently carried out *t Harappa Cf R E hi 
WitmzB “UanppS 19tG The Defence* and Cemetery R 37 • , A went Ini a 
3. pp 58-130 The identification of the Datyu* and the D-Uai-of dirk tfcin 
and flat pose* and possessing cities — with the inhabitants or Itifippi md 
Mohenjodaro, who had, among them a targe proportion of preto-Amiraloidi, 
ts, according to Piocott ( fVilui^ff Wu, 261 }, almost certain According to 
Xosaioi (•< Origin or Brahmin Cotras ' , JB8RAS 26, p 49), the mylh of 
Indra killing a demon to free the pent up water* u to l«e understood to the 
sen* cr Indra* having shattered the rtver-dams ccwtructcd by the India 
Tremendous prehistoric dams of this sort still exitt a lillte to the 
writ of MohrojoJaro But relenting or walen by Indra was a source of joy 
»o the people This point doe* not seem to fit m well with koavurt s 

tujseiiico. 
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Aryans, namely, the Vedic Indians, encountered a civilisation 
which showed affinities with the civilisation of the Assyrians, 
namely, the Indus civilisation, they must have straightway connec 
ted the latter with the civilisation of the Assyrians or the Asura 
people They must have thus found the counterpart of the 
religious conflict between Indra and Asura Varuna also in the 
political sphere, namely, in the form of the conflict between the 
Indra-people and the Asura people, that is to say, between the 
Vedic Indians on the one band and the Indus people, who were 
culturally akin to the Assyrians or the Asura people, on the 
other 87 


The philological consideration of the name Indra would fully 
confirm the basic heroic character of the god Indra It should be 
remembered that Indra is a specifically Indian name, and th3t, in 
no other Indo European languages, except the ancient Iranian” 
and the MltanBlan, 8, is its cognate form evidenced A reference 
has already been made to some of the attempts made by scholars 
to give the derivation of the word, indra w It has also been pomt- 


87 It u interesting to note, m thu connection that in the Auila tic word 
aera {dan) ( Vid X. 9, XIX. 43) -opposed to chvra denoting the mighty 
god - came to mean a * demon’ As against thu, in later Sanskrit, the word 
amro - as opposed to to* ( Jndra ) - came to be used in the sense or a * demon 
t must be pointed out that asura u the original word, whtlc the word, turn. 
Used in later San»kru, in the sense of • god is artificially farmed, the a u> 
aswa beiog regarded as a negatnc 

termination 

“ cf X. 9, ^CIX. 43) Haw ihu Ina..n sod tan. 1° be 

inmduced „ ihc iK.b. .tad, been OTkrod above 


89 Cf iff tar and m Ja j 


a the Boghazkoi tablet For the 


explanation oT the mention of ihu Indian god in connection with the treaiy 
beiween the King or the ILuues and the King of Mitanm, ctr. 1400 D. C, 
•ee Danoexax, PJIIC X, 1947, pp 24-55 

it ^ f0m ‘ hC r00 ‘ ZDUC 1817, 72 ff , Debgaigxe, LRV 

II, ICO, Grasssl^n and Bouxjtttt, ZD MG XLI, 505 ) From the root Mf 
( Ront. WoER, Jtij 31 fn 3) Irom tl e root tjmd (Dewy), ndmnit 
( >IAX Mdixrn Macdoneu, IM C C) Saratov M Ann, -pie N**« 
•Indra -an Ltymolog cal (mat gallon’ , JBotnU XIX ( N T S ) 2, 13-18 


Ant derive* the word from tndh , 


( ** to be glorious t 


i ™* c . “ I" him, du derivation m , , ra M> loibe 

mind* of *e Vedic pocu Incidentally it may be added that Am jeeflu to 
regard Incra as the sun m the Arctic region 
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ed out that none of these attempts appears to be convincing 81 
From among the other attempts, in this connection, a mention 
may be made or that of-JACOBI JACOBI connects the word mdra , 
philologically with (Sanskrit nor) and thus emphasizes the 
essentially manly, virile character of Indra 82 According to BEZ- 
ZENBERGER , 83 the words, Vedic mdra , av andra, peh andar, ags. 
ent, are philologically cognate words and must have originally 
denoted something like a ‘giant* This view of Bezzen- 
berger’s seems to have been found acceptable by HILLE- 
brandt 01 Kretschmer and benveniste suggest that the 
Hittite word, mnar, denoting * might *, is at the basts of the word, 
mdra Accepting this suggestion, Bataknshna GHOSH says*- that 
the name of the Vedic god, Indra, is but a thematized form of the 
Hittite word, mnar There is no doubt that the words, mdra and 
mnar, are closely related to each other from the philological point 
of view But to assume on that account, as Kretschmer has 
done, that the concept of the Vedic god, Indra, is of Hittite origin 
is demonstrably wrong 8 ® It should, however, be noted that the 

91 Yaska gives (Air X 8' as many as thirteen different derivation* of 
the name Indra 92. KZ XXXI, 316 (T 

93 BD I, 312 94 KIM II, 3 95 1C XV, 146-158 

9C Cf P Kretschmer, “ Zum Ursprung dci Gotte* Indra , Anr. 11'. 
Ak LX tV, 39 , “ Indra und der hethitische Gott Inaras \ Kl F I, 297 
Ciiarpentier, « Indra A 10 25 Dandekar, PMC X, PP 24-55 One of 
the (bur god* invoked as witnesses to the treaty between the King of the Hutites 
and the Ka )g 0 C Muanm, documented on the Boghazkci tablet, is Inaras What 
can be the relation between this god and the Vedic Indra’ It has been *uggcs* 
ted by scholars tile JACODI J • On the antiquity of Vedic Culture * , JPJS 1909, 
721-26 ) and Uintshvitz ( lint of lnd L,l I,30G) that, in view or the close 
re semblance of the four gods mentioned on the Bogbazkoi tablet with the Vedic 
godi Mura, Vanina Indra, and Nisnt) au, (1 e Mitanmans may be justifiably 
‘BJWd’ecf as an oflihoot from among the Vedic Indians migrating to South- 
'Ncat Ana According to these scholars, therefore, Inaras is just the Mitan- 
n n form of the Vedic Indra [As pointed out m f u 55, I have modified 
my view on tins subject which I had expressed in my paper, “Antecedents, 

( mentioned inf n M| I am now mcl ned to tl ink that a small band 
o adventurers from among the ancestors of the Vctlic Indians marched back to 
itolia (South West Asia) afiet the latter had separated from the Common 
*tt>ck of [h« 1 roto Aryans and after the concept of V rtrahi Indra had evolved 
among the Vedic Ary ans. Inaras can, therefore, as weU be regarded as the 
Anatolia counterpart of Vedic Indra ] 
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which we have traced so far 100 But the ‘growth’ or the 
* becoming ’ of the Vedic Indra did not stop here There were 
some other currents which were, m course of time, merged into 
the mythology relating to that god One of the most natural 
consequences of the elevation of a human hero to the position of 
a god - particularly to the position of the supreme god of the 
pantheon, as m the case of Indra - was to make him responsible 
for some mighty cosmic deeds As a matter of fact, it is the 
association with such cosmic deeds that truly establishes the god- 
head of a god This is, indeed, one of the ways in which history 


100 In his book. The Hen ( A Study in Tradition, Myth, and Drama), 
London, (949, Lord Raglan has made some thought provoking observations 
on the subject of Hero in mythology and history . Without attempting a 
detailed examination or Raglan s observations it may be pointed out that 
those observations, though very suggestive, appear to be clearly onesided 
According to Raglan, there is no justification for believing that mytho- 
logical heroes were originally historical persons or that any of ihe stories 
of their exploits had any historical foundation He says that the world of 
tradition « quite a different one from that of h.story He further points out 
that the stones of heroes in several mythologies in the world follow a 
specific pattern, which is characterised by ?2 points ( pp 178-79), and that 
this pattern strongly suggests a ritual pattern rather than a historically 
authentic account Out of these 22 points at the most four points can be 
found m the story of the Vedic Indra Therefore, even accepting Raolans 
analysis of tho * Hero ’ ( which is by no means either complete or entirely 
convincing), the Vedic Indra cannot be regarded merely as a traditional 
hero without any historical character It may be pointed out, in (his connec- 
tion, that it is certainly not claimed that the entire Indra mythology is 
authentic history, all that is claimed is ibat there unmistakably exist, m 
that mythology, some historical elements Even Raglan seems to admit 
( PP 148, 151) that mythology does tend to reflect, to a certain extent. 
Political and economic conditions Speaking of the bans of history, Raclan 
enumerates five classes of historical materials Among these he includes 
contemporary records As suggested elsewhere in this paper, it may be 
claimed that the Veda is, m a sense, a record of contemporary historical 
events. To the question posed by Kaolak, with a view to ascertaining the 
Historicity of a hero namely do we have any contemporary record of the 
hero** existence the answer, so Ter as Indra is concerned, is sa the 
affirmative Further, it is a common experience, particularly in India, that 
a historically authentic hero has in course of time, several mythical 
elements tujienmposed upon hi* character, even when that hero has nothing 
to do vrith ritual Several instances con bo quoted, which would falsify that 
( Ccr.tinaed on the next pagt ) 
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100 In hi* book, The Hero (A Study in Tradition, Myth and Drama), 
london, 1919, Lord Raglan has made some thought pro\ ofcing observations 
on the subject of * Hero In mythology and history itheut attempting a 
detailed examination of Raglan s observations it may be pointed out that 
those observations, though very suggests c, appear to be dearly onesided 
According to Rao lav, there is do justification for believing that mytho- 
logical heroes were originally historical persons or that any of the stone 
of their exploits had any historical foundation He says that the world of 
tradition ts quite a different one from that of h .story He further points out 

that the stories of heroes in several mythologies in the world follow a 
specific pattern, which is characterised by ?2 points ( pp 178-79), and that 
this paticrn strongly suggests a ritual pattern raihcr than a historically 
suthenuc account Out or these 22 points at the most Tour points can be 
found in the story of the Vedic Indra Therefore, even accepting Raglans 
analysis or tho ‘ Hero ’ ( which is by no means either complete or entitcly 
convincing ), the Vedic Indra cannot be regarded merely as a traditional 
hero without any historical character It may be pointed out, in this connec- 
tion, that it ii certainly not claimed that the entire Indra mythology is 
authentic hulory , all that is claimed a that there unmistakably exist, m 
that mythology, some historical elements Even Raglan seems to admit 
(pp HO, 151 ) that mythology does tend to reflect, to a certain extent, 
Political and economic conditions Speaking of the basis of history, Raglan 
enumerates five classes cf historical materials Among these he includes 
contemporary records As suggested elsewhere in this paper, it may be 
claimed that the Veda is, in a sense a record of contemporary historical 
extents. To the question posed by Racian, with a view to ascertaining the 
hntoneity of a hero namely do we have any contemporary record of the 
hero* exutrnee the answer, so Car as Indra is concerned, is in the 
affirmative Further, it it a common experience, piriictilarly in India, that 
* historically authentic hero has in course of time, several mythical 
elements superimposed upon Ills character, even when that hero las nothing 
to da wnh ritual Several instances eon l>o quoted, which would falsify that 
( Ccntvmd tha nix 1 faff ) 
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is transformed into mythology The further evolution of India's 
personality also is, as will be seen, the result of this process of 
mythological development Indra, who was primarily and essen- 
tially the national war-god of the Vedic Indians, accordingly came 
to be connected with some cosmic phenomena In this matter, 
the Vedic poets seem to have proceeded more or less on strictly 
logicat lines A vanquisher of human foes could as well be 
regarded as a vanquisher of cosmic foes The Vedic poets had, 
therefore, to think of some cosmic wars, which would correspond 
with the fierce battles which the heroic Indra had actually fought 
for his Vedic Aryan followers And the phenomenon of nature, 
which exhibited many features of actual warfare, such as, the 
fierceness and horror, the wrath and tumult, the ruthless uproot- 
ing of the one and the animated elation of the other, was certainly 
that of thunderstorm, lightning, and ram The Vedic poets, 
therefore, made Indra the central figure - the hero - of this 
cosmic drama 101 It is, however, not unlikely that the Vedic poets 
themsehes were conscious of the various discrepancies - mytho- 


( Contmued from the last pogi ) 

author'* statement thal no progressive monarch bar been deified (p 201) 
It is also unwarranted to ray that all myths arc narratives connected with 
ritual {p 144) To prove that no figure in mythology can have ahutoneal 
character, Raglan suggests (p G) that the savage has no interest in 
past and that, even if he had, there was no means of having that interest 
gratified But ancient literature contains unmistakable indications that the 
ancient people did have an absorbing interest in tribal history *°d thal 
they manifested it tn the form of tribal jongi Raglan s observations about 
'Hero' cannot, therefore, be laid to alTect the orgmal historicity of 
personality All that one can ray u that thetc did exist what may be ca^ed 
a universal hero-myth, which was connected with a ritual, and that, ** 
will be shown later, some demenu of dm universal hero myth came to 1* 
superimposed upon the Indra mythology in the course of its evolution 

101 Apart from the fact that the phenomenon of thunderstorm repr** 0 ** 
die tlovit cosmic counterpart of an aeiual battle, there may have been 
tome oiW rraioni as well, which prevailed upon the Vedic poeU wh£3e 
transforming the warLle Indra into a ram-god. Victory tn battles, 

U*r leaih-nl ip of Indra often opened op, for the Vedic Indians, new avenue* 
of a richer and fu Icr I fc Perhaps tie most common blessing, which the 
Vedic Indians I ng«l fur m this new phase of their cultural life — wh»eh» 
Incidentally, must have become less warllc and more settled In character* - 
1CW m aid on the next paq ») 
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logical and poetical - which would result from such more or less 
artificial development of Tndra’s personality 142 But such discre- 
pancies, they inupt have argued, were inevitable in the normal 
process of mythological development J * 3 In the process of trans- 
forming the heroic Indra into a ram god, the Vedic poets must 
have experienced one great difficulty The Vedic pantheon already 
had one rain-god, namely, Trita Aptya, whom the Vedic 
Indians had inherited from their Aryan ancestors The question 
must have, therefore, arisen as to how to accommodate these two 
mythical concepts -the one of the ancient rain-god, Trita Aptya, 
and the other of the new rain-god, Indra The answer to this 
question, however, was quite simple Indra, who had already 
become the foremost among the gods of the Vedic Indians, must, 
when transformed into a rain god, naturally supersede the original 
Aryan rain-god As indicated m the earlier part of this paper, 
the Vedic poets seem to have made purposeful efforts m this 
direction Though a stray passage m the RP suggests that Indra 
took over the role of the ram-god from Trita (I 52 5), it 
becomes clear that the Vedic poets have consciously attempted to 
obliterate the latter from memory It is only by assuming the 
Superimposition on Indra - at a later stage in the evolution of his 

(Controlled Jrvm. the last pagt) 

as properly tuned and plentiful run Such ram, again, was [I'rhap* the 
only concicic bounty, which the Vedic poets could think of as resulting 
tom the cosmic baitl«s. The evolution or a war god particularly into a rain 
god would become futly understandable if looked at from this point of 
VM* , ^ ,orco%er » the most concrete cosmic form or ertra or resistance, which 
I tat\5 Indra o\ cream r, was the cloud, for, it was the cloud, which resisted 
' * * 1ovf lhc much longed for rams It is also likely that, rn the new 
C ° n 'lions or ] ft of the Vedic peopte, the philological connection between 
Words, indra and tnJu was perhaps given a significance different from 
c oeginat oec, and Indra then came to be associated with raindrops, 
noi er factor, which must have made the Vedic poets think or the pheno- 
00 ®i Waters while superimposing a cosmic character on India’s persona- 
V t ' lc forger usio the Indra mythology, at this stage, of yet another 
« ft cal current namely, the one connected with ihc universal myth of the 
hero and the dragon 

1(12 Attention has alread) been drawn to some of these discrepancies 
M 1 * c ntical!y examining the rain god theory about the Indra mythology 
__ i03 In the present ease, it is, indeed, these discrepaneiej which have 
Wed os the starting point for a critical analysis of the Indra mythology 
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personality, and for the reasons detailed above - of the character 
of a rain god that the relations between Tnta Aptya and Indra.as 
presented in the RV directly or indirectly, can become adequately 
understandable 101 

Side by side with this supenmposition on Indra’s personality 
of the character of a ram god, which represents the last phase in 
the process of the 4 becoming ’ of Indra, IOj there occurred the 
merger of another mythological currrent into the Indra-mythology. 
A comparative study of the ancient mythologies of the world 
would show that most of them have one myth in common, namely, 
the myth relating to the contest between the hero and the dra- 

104 A* pointed out by Oldcnbero ( Rtl A Veda, 143), Indra is tie 
ram god also in Pali literature This is quite understandable The super- 
imposition of the character of a rain god on Indra’s original personuhrv 
represents the last phase in the growth or Indra 1 1 is therefore, natural that this 
last phase should h ive been mainly adopted in later literature It may, how 
ever, be mentioned in this connection that in PaJi the word, trim, seems to hare 
disappeared altogether (Hillebrandt, VAT III, 195 ) Tor, he u not men 
tioned as the rival of Sakka, who has been transformed into AevA *irft tmf» 
As regards Sakka, Professor and Mr Rhys Davids hold the new that 
Sakka and Indra arc quite different conceptions Charles Godage 

Ifnie Rtt III) however, believes that the Buddhist conception of Sakka ts 
a historical growth out of the epithet, 5akra, which is exclusively attributed 
to the Vcdic Indra Buddhist Sakka is a development of the VediC Indra 
with the pronounced emphasis on the moral side of his nature According 
to Godace we can understand how the savage infuriated Vytra sla)er °f 
Veda came to be the exponent of ethics of mildness and non violence, and a 
master in the art of self command 

105 The naturalistic elements ia Iudra’s personality are, as indicated 
above deri\ ed n>a nly from the phenomenon of thunder storm and ram The 
growth of a war god into a rain god must, indeed, be considered to have been 
the result of the specific attempts made by the Vcdic poets to superimpose a 
cosmic character on the heroic Indra Apart from this, however, in the 
normal development of Vedic mythology as a whole, there was a stage, 
which was characterised by what may be called the * solarisation* of several 
Vedic gods (cf Davdekar, “Visbu in the Veda”, ‘'Pusan, the Pastoral 
God or the Veda ", published elsewhere in this Volume ) Certain natural* 
sue elements in Indra's personality, which are vaguely reminiscent of the 
tun god ( not, of course in the sense in which Hiu.ebr.andt understands «. 
namely, the sun god who vanquishes the winter-demon, but rather w the 
feme m which Mas Miluir understands it, namely, the sun god, wh° 
daily overcomes the demon of darkness) must have been due to this solans* 
pg tendency 
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gon 104 The significance of this universal myth is quite obvious It 
should, however, be remembered in this connection that only the 
general basic skeleton of this myth is adopted by the various 
ancient mythologies, the details put into it being different in diffe- 
rent cases In other words, we find the concepts of * Hero ’ and 
* Dragon ’ in almost all ancient mythologies, but these concepts 
do not necessarily have the same contents everywhere 107 The 
ancient Aryans also adapted - of course m their own peculiar 
manner- this myth of the hero and the dragon in the general 
scheme of their mythological thought Indeed, the Vedic Aryans 
must have found the adaptation of this myth particularly easy In 
their new mythology, they had already deified the historical hero, 
Indra The most natural thing for them to do. therefore, was to 
identify tlie hero of the ancient dragon myth with that historical 
hero Indra’s pnncipal enemies, both human and cosmic, 
accordingly came to be known by the name, Abi (dragon), and 
several new elements, derived from the ancient dragon myth, came 
to be introduced into the Indra mythology IM So far as the RF 
is concerned, with the identification of Indra with the hero of the 
ancient dragon myth, the growth of the personality of theRgvedic 
Indra may be said to have come to an end 


106 The vanous forms which this universal hero dragon myth has taken 
in different ancient mythologies are Zeus and Typhon, Hercules and the 
Hydra, Apollo and Python Thor and the Serpent Marduk and Tiamat, 
Gitgames and Humbaba Intiara and the Dragon Thraetanna and Azi Dahaka. 
See also Raglan Tie Hero London 1949 pp 177-189 

107 Even when this myth t* interpreted from the naturalistic point of 
view, the phenomenon of nature which it o made to represent is not always 
the tame However as was q me natural, the dragon was normally associated 
wuh waters. 

108 E Siecke { Indra s Drachnkamff 1905 ) traces the Indra Ahi contest 
back to lunar origins His theory however appears to be qu te farfeched 
According to R S Ojha ( JEOPS 28 55-64), this myth which is found in 
India, Babylonia, Greece, Egypt Fersia. etc, reflects the historical confl ct 
between the serpent worshipping people who had spread from the medi 
terranean coasts to the Indian plains and the non serpent worshipping 
People Ike the Aryans A 7 Kakmakkar (AM 5 184 169 ) belies es that 
the Moberijodaro seal* indicate the prevalence- of the Aaga-cutf m those 
hoary times and that the Indra Vptra fight is symbolical of the Arja* 

l Continued on tie next jrtgt ) 
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Before dosing the history of the evolution of the personality 

and character of the Vedic Indra, a reference may usefully be 
made to his associations with some other gods It has already 
been pointed out that Indra is very closely associated with t t 
Maruts - indeed, so much so that Indra is called marutian an 
the Maruts are referred to as mdrajyesthah How did this asso- 
ciation come about and what exactly is its significance 7 In or er 
to be able to answer this question, it would be necessary to trace 
albeit briefly - the evolution of the Marut mythology In 
Rgvedic mythology, the Maruts arc associated mainly with tno 
gods, namely, Rudra and Indra Just as the Maruts are < ^ eS, ^ a 
ted as tndrcjyesthah, the followers of Indra, they are also ca e 
rudriyah, the children of Rudra How can these two cotceps 
be correlated with each other? It is neither possible nor neces 
sary in the present context to go into the details of this et ire 
problem The following hypothesis may, however, be put o 
as the only one which would satisfactorily explain the various 
aspects of the mythology relating to the Maruts At one stage m 
the evolution of the Rudra-mythology, Rudra came to be * e P TC 
sented in the Rl^as the god of death , 1 ' 0 and the Maruts belonge 


[Continued from the leut }xige) .. 

N5ga fight Discussing the *' Vedic /Tull ", X RoMNOW (itOXVl, 1 
says that the relit; ouj history of the RV contains, among other tntineh ^ 
one which refeu lo the tension between tbo Dcva and Asura-enU* _ 
immigrant Aryans and the haga culls or the native peoples ^ 
according to tint scholar is represented through the conflict between 
and Vjira Abi He further suggests th3t, later on, many Ary 30 j 31 
Aryan tribes joined the serpent cult, but the tnbrs worshipping Indra 
compromised ( tide also his foot notes 58, 69, and 76 ) These and smn 41 0 
views are not improbable, but they would require more confirmatory evi 
In any case it stems certain that the elements of the ancient myth ” 4 
to the hero and the dragon were first superimposed on die India ® • 

and ihe resulting mythical Indra Ahi conflict may then hare been conso » ^ 
through its historical counterpart m the form of the ^rya Naga ' 
(In this context, reference may also be made to A EanerJI S __ 

» The Nagas ’ ,ABOM IB 330-50 X K Gupta, “The NSgas and the «aga 
Cult in Ancient Indian II story ‘ , PIHC III E. von EickstedT "Auer no 
Nagas’, Hrt Comm Vd 1936, M Ghosh, “ Serpent Worship in Ann® 
India”, PAlOC VII ) „ 

IC9 See Dandikar, * Rudra in the Veda " and “Tama in the Ve a » 
published elsewhere id this Volume 
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originally to the paraphernalia of that god. Etymologically the 
word, marut, may be derived from the root mar ( = to die ). It 
would seem likely that primarily the Maruts were the personifica- 
tions of the souls of the dead 110 and secondarily the messengers of 
the god of death. As the messengers of death, the Maruts seem to 
have formed a uniform, well-disciplined, homogeneous group. It 
has been pointed out, in another context, 111 that, in the course of 
the development of the Vedic mythology, Rudra’s character as god 
of death came to be gradually obliterated and that, soon, he came 
to be superseded in that role by Yama, who, incidentally, was not 
Originally the god of death This must have inevitably resulted 
in the breaking up of the original connection between Rudra and 
the Maruts - even the few references to that connection, which 
have been preserved in the RK, becoming gradually less under- 
standable. The Vedic poets then gave to the mythological 
concept of the Maruts quite a new significance. In doing so, they 
emphasized a specific feature of their original character, namely, 
that they formed a uniform and well-disciplined group. The 
Maruts arc like brothers, among whom none is the eldest or the 
youngest (V. 59. 6; 60. 5). They are equal in age (I. 165. 1) 
and arc of one mind ( VIII. 20. 1, 21 ). They also look alike with 
their golden mantles ( V. 55. 6 ). golden helmets (V. 54. 1 1 ), and 
armlets ( II. 34. 2 ). They always move about in fixed forma- 
tions-tbrice sixty (VIII. 85, 8), or thrice seven (1. 133.0 ). These 
peculiarities of the Maruts must have presented to the mind of the 
Vedic poet the picture of the formations or well-disciplined soldiers 
in their uniforms. When, therefore, the memories cf the original 
character of the Maruts were being gradually dimmed, the Vedic 
poets must have naturally thought of associating them newly with 
their war-god, Indra. That the connection between the Maruts 
and Rudra represents a prior phase of the Marut-mythology is 
clearly indicated by the fewer and more or less vague references 


HO. A* by Kuirr and Bentey ( 00, on fit' I. 64), with whom 

( lit Mjthtn I, 218 ) and Schroeder ( WSjRSt 9, 248-0 ) agree. 

• 11. See the papen referred to in T. n. 109. 

25 - 
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in the RF to that connection 118 On the other hand, the referen- 
ces to the association between Indra and the Maruts are many 
and quite distinct Moreover, the transference of the Maruts 
from Rudra to Indra would appear more logical That the 
Maruts could have been transferred from a prominent god of the 
* official * Vedic pantheon, like Indra, to Rudra, who was admitted 
into the Vedic pantheon almost under duress, 113 is, indeed, 
inconceivable 114 As mentioned elsewhere, the Maruts are repre- 
sented as increasing the strength and prowess of Indra ( III 35 9, 
VI 17 11) They generally assist him in the battles (III 47 
3-4, VIII 65 2-3, X 113 3) 113 Attention has already been 
drawn to a couple of passages in the RF, which seem to show 
that some features of the mythological connection between Indra 
and the Maruts may have been the reflections of the actual 
historical connections between a war-lord and his lieutenants In 


112 Attention may be drawn, in this context, to the very significant obier* 
vations made by L D Barnett ( “ The Genius A Study in Indo-European 
Psychology ”, JRAS 1929, 731-748 ) According to that scholar, the striking 
fact that just the Maruts have some serpent attributes ( which do not belong 
to any other gods in the RV), such as ahibhanu (I 172 1 ), ahmanyu ( I 64 8,9), 
ohxSufma (V 33 5 ), would indicate that, in the Vedic religious tradition, 
there was some old connection between the Maruts and the serpents. It 
would also seem to confirm the original connection between the Maruts Bod 
Rudra (The later connection between Rudra Siva and the serpents is well- 
known ) Barnett further points out that the Maruts of the RV are m 
origin a host or genu, whose primary duty is the guardianship of the Aryan 
and his family The ordinary man, the ranker in the Aryan armies, saw in 
the Maruts the celestial counterpart of himself ( Barnett emphasizes the 
parallelism between the Maruts and the Fr avails of the Anesta ) In hn 
Der ansche Manntrbund (Lund 1938), Stig Wikander has expressed some 
interesting views on thu subject Wikander tries to prove that the Vedic 
word, marya, signified not merely a lusty young man but a member of » 
particular society vowed, to a particular cult The maryas were, indeed, the 
earthly counterparts of the Maruts in heaven According to that scholar, 
the two words marya and marut, arc etymologically connected with each 
other 

113 See “Rudra in the Veda” 

114 That the Maruts could have been associated with Rudra and Indra 
simultaneously is equally inconceivable 

115 The Maruts are sometimes described also as the singers of ^ 
battle songs (I 19 4) 
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I 165 6andVITT 7 31, the Maruts are described as having left 
their leader, Indra, in the lurch Elsewhere (I 170 2, 171 6) 
there is a clear reference to the serious differences between Indra 
and the Maruts It should, however, be remembered that such 
incidents must have been but rare, and that they perhaps only help 
to confirm the historicity of Indra’s original personality 

When in the course of the development of the Vedic mytho- 
logy, a cosmic character came to be superimposed upon the 
personality of the national war god, Indra, and when Indra was 
consequently transformed into a rain god, a corresponding trans- 
formation occurred in the character of the Maruts also The 
trusted lieutenants of the war lord now became the allies of the 
ram god In other words, the Maruts came to he regarded as the 
divinities connected with storm This is the final phase in the 
evolution of the character of the Maruts as presented in the RV, 
and that is why, in later mythology, the Maruts are usually re- 
presented as storm gods 1,# 

Another god, with whom Indra is associated in the RV, is 
Brhaspati-Brahmanaspati (II 23 18, 24 12, IV 49 1-6, VIII 
96 15 ) A critical study of theRgvedic hymns, which celebrate 
Brahmanaspati, would clearly show that that god is obviously a 
conscious priestly creation Without going into the details of 
this question, it may be pointed out that, through this god, the 
priestly community must haye originally thought of glorifying the 
magic power of prayer The word, brahman (in Brahmanaspati), 
must be understood in the sense of the * magic power of prayer * 
As indicated above, on account of their warlike way of life and 
thought, the Vedic Aryans transformed Indra their victorious 

116 It jj interest ng to note that the Vedic god, Vayu is rarely connected 
w«h the Maruts, He is only once referred to as having created the Maruts 
from the wombs of the heaven (I 134 4) Had the naturalistic character of 
the Marusj been primary, there would have occurred more frequent references 
to the association between Vayu YSta and the Maruts See, in ihis connec 
turn St g VN jkaktjer, V aju Uppsala 1941 Vinumax ayi that m the 
rites, myths and speculations relat ng to Vayu V5ta we have clear traces 
of an old rehg on which must hate played an important role in the common 
Iodo-Iran an period According to him, V iyu \ata was not merely a god of 
Vfind but also of ' breathing * — the soul of the universe 
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warrior leader, into the supreme god of the Vedic pantheon At 
that time, it must have been the anxiety of some Vedic poets and 
priests - an anxiety which is, indeed, quite understandable - gene* 
rally to impress upon the people that it was not merely the valour 
of the wamors, blessed by the national war-god Indra, which 
helped them towards victory In order to be truly effective that 
valour has to be necessarily aided by the magic power of prayer 
This anxiety, on the part of those Vedic poets and priests, may 
be said to have been mythologically expressed through the 
creation of Brahmanaspati In thia context, attention may be 
drawn to the verv significant fact that Brahmanaspati, like Indra, 
is a god of specifically Indian origin The Vedic poets ha\e 
consciously set this god by the side of Indra and have represented 
him as having been responsible - together with Indra - for the 
victorious battles against the enemies (II 23 18, IV. 49 1-6) 
Sometimes this concern to place the magic power of prayer on par 
with warlike valour seems to have got the better of the Vedic 
poets As the result of this, in some passages, Brahmanaspati 
alone is credited, by the Vedic poets, with having accomplished 
the heroic deeds which are normally - and, of course, more 
naturally -attributed to Indra (I 40 8, II 23 11 , 24 2, VI 73 
1-2, X 67 5, 103 4) Some of Indra’s exclusive epithets also have 
been applied to Brahmanaspati - such as, for instance, maghavffl 
(II 24 12) aDd lajrm ( I. 40 8) 117 The obvious mcogruity 
between the basic character of Brahmanaspati, as clearly indicated 
by his name, and the generally warlike traits, which are sometimes 
attributed to him, can thus be rationally accounted for 118 


117 It is likely that a peculiar reaction of this tendency is to be J* 01 
in the passages where Indra is referred to -rather incongruously - as kftabrohmn 
(VI 20 3) brahman (VI 45 7) and brahmavahas (VI 45 4) 

118 As was to be expected, m course of tune, Indra, the national war- 
god of the Vedic pantheon, came to be regarded as the prototype and the 
guardian of kingship in ancient India (A\ XIX. 24 2, MS II l 4' ABW 
23 1, S PB III 9 1 16 18) The bhlmt is said to have chosen Indra as her 
lord (Xr XII 1 37) In AV{ III 4 6) the king is significantly referred to 
as human Indra Corresponding to this development of the Indra -concept. 

Brahmanaspati must have come to be regarded as the symbol of sacerdotal 
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The history of the evolution of Indra’s personality, which has 
been set forth above, would now make it amply clear why the 
Vedic mythology, as a whole, is so very greatly dominated by that 
god As indicated elsewhere, in course of time, Indra came to be 
regarded as the very symbol of the official Vedic religion This 
fact is fully confirmed by a peculiar mythological device which is 
sometimes employed in the JRF Side by side with what may be 
called the official or hierarchical 'Vedic religion there had existed, 
in the Vedic age, several other currents of mythical and religious 
thought These latter seem to have been in vogue either among 
the masses of the Vedic people (as against the hierarchical 
classes ) or among the non Vedic people It may be presumed 
that the religious and mythological ideology of these people was, 
for several reasons, found to be more or less unacceptable by the 
guardians of the official Vedic religion, which gradually tended to 
become sophisticated and hierarchical Their gods, therefore, 
must have originally received but scant recognition at the hands 
of the Vedic poets and priests In course of time, however, 
the religious cults of the masses - both Vedic and non- Vedic ~ 
must have effectively asserted themselves Consequently their gods 
must have inevitably forced their way into the Vedic pantheon 
With a view to properly consolidating this new position acquired 
by the * popular ’ gods, the Vedic poets, who sponsored them, 
brought them into close association with Indra - more often artifi- 
cially than otherwise Such association with Indra, the symbol 
of the official Vedic religion, served the purpose of setting the 
seal, as it were, of official recognition for those gods”* The 
association oflndra with Visnu and with Pusan, which ts demon- 
strably artificial and the result of an afterthought, belongs to this 
category 1SS The popular gods, Visnu and Pusan, were, so to say, 
granted official recognition by being brought into association with 
Indra Except on this assumption, the relations between Visnu 

1 19 Another device of a * radar character intended for officially introduc- 
ing a go«l Into the Vedic ritual scan* to hive been to associate that god 
with Soma 

120 Sec Dandekar “ Vitnu m the Veda and * Pujan the Pastoral God 
of the Veda , published elsewhere in thu Volume 
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and Pusan, on the one hand, and Indra, on the other, would 
remain wholly ununderstandable 121 

Indra seems to have held the position of the official represen 
tative of the Vedic religion even m later times 122 The govardhana 
mountain episode in the career of Kisna 123 is only a mythological 
reflection of the historical contest between the Vedic religion, on 
the one hand, and the newly developed popular Bhagavata reli- 
gion, on the other 124 

[ First published ABOR1 31, 1951, 1-55 ] 


121 It may be pointed out, in this connection, that when the entry 
these popular gods into the Vedic pantheon became inevitable, the 
poets, who represented the official Vedic religion, saw to it that, 
those popular gods became Vedic gods, such elements in their character, *' 
did not fit in well with the official religious ideology, were more or ^ 
obliterated, and that almost a new character was superimposed on tnrtH 
( tide Dandekar on Vitnu and Pu|an ) 

122 According to Shende ( XIH AIOC, Summary, 1946 ), PgvcdiC In ra 
is transformed in the Atharvaueda into a deity of popular appeal to red 
private and public grievances Sec, in this connection, also RekOU, "In 24 
dans 1 Alharvavcda A IA VIII, 123-129 Gajendracadkar ( XIII AIO » 
Summary, 1940) points to ibe sinking difference between the Indra of * 
Veda and the Indra of ihe epics While the Vedic Indra, in spite of * 
entirely moral conduct, ever remains pre eminent, ihe epic Indra u haunt 
by the shadow of defeat and dethronement 

123 HarttaMa, adhy ijas 15-18 

124 The episode of the wresting of the panjatala tree by Kr»na out o 

Indra’s possession ( Iipu/V V 30-31) may also be mentioned in 
context The sequel of these episodes seems to hint at the victory of the popul* f 
religion over the Vedic religion It is interesting to note, in this connecl»fli 
that, in a late hiiya by a South Indian poet ( I7th cent A- D ), K r * n * * 
actually given the tide t»f the *queller of the pride of Indra* ( mdt O *•* 
Gascoey, "Indra Cult versus K«ca Cult”, JGJIU VII, 1-27) "V“ 

ultimately Knw came to be regarded as the chief god of the Hindu 
pantheon, some epithets of Indra, such as gortnda and kfinifUdana, seem to 
have been transferred to him. 
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It has been pointed out by me m another paper 1 that one of 
the very mtnguing problems of Indian mythology pertains to the 
elevation of the god Visnu from a more or less minor and obscure 
position which he occupies in Vedic mythology to the position of 
supreme preeminence in the later Hindu pantheon I have 
presented m that paper a complete picture of the various vicissi- 
tudes which occurred in the personality and character of that god 
from the point of view of what I have called evolutionary 
mythology, and have thereby offered a solution of that problem 
A similar problem can be posed m respect of another Vedic god, 
namely, Rudra It must be added, in this connection, that, as a 
matter of fact, the importance of the problem relating to Rudra 
is not limited only to the study of Indian religion and mythology 
For, in more senses than one, the Rudra problem touches several 
significant aspects of the entire cultural history of ancient India 
As a consequence of this, the Rudra problem naturally tends to 
become far more complex and comprehensive than the Visnu- 
problem 

A study of the Vedic literature as a whole brings out a very 
stnking fact about the god Rudra It will appear, from that 
study, that there are, as it were, two distinct Rudras represented in 
that literature - one in the Jlg\eda (RF) and the other in the 
post-RF Vedic literature 2 The Rudra of the RF, for instance, is 
a heavenly god, while in the post-RF literature he is regarded as 
being essentially earthly In the RF, Rudra’s hosts are generally 
represented to be the Maruts, while in the post-RF literature 
Rudra is accompanied by various kinds of evil spirits and dreadful 
Remgs As a matter of fact, the post-RF Rudra seems to have 


1 1 Vi;nu in the Veda *, published elsewhere in this Volume 

2 As Will be made clear later on, it is, indeed not possible to accept 
OLOEfmERc s suggestion that Rudra s character is uniform throughout the Vedic 

literature (Mr, 216) 
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derived several features of his character from cannibalism and 
bloodthirstiness There are, however, unmistakable indications 
that these so called two Rudras actually constitute one and the 
same god A consideration of the name, the outward appearance, 
and certain special features of these two Rudras would leave no 
doubt about their basic identity Indeed, all that is intended to 
be suggested by the foregoing statement is that the traits of 
Rudra’s character which are emphasized iu the RV 3 are essentially 
different from those which ate emphasized in the post RV Ycdic 
literature 


A critical study of the Rudra-problem may well begin with 
the recounting of what may be called the most distinctive characte- 
ristics of that god Weak characterisation of gods is generally 
mentioned as a peculiar feature of the Vedic mythology It is, 
for instance, suggested that the concreteness, the * life fulness 
and the peculiar plastic mould, which distinguish the Greek gods, 
are almost absent so far as the Vedic gods are concerned There 
is a sort of paleness about them Colourless epithets and stereo 
typed descriptions tend to make them purely conventional 
mythological figures Without attempting to examine this criticism 
at any length, one may only point out in this context that, evea 
assuming that this criticism is generally justifiable, it does not 
become applicable at least in tbc case of Rudra A study of 
the Vedic literature will show that Rudra possesses a distinct 
individuality of his own, which clearly bears the stamp of concre- 
teness about it Indeed, for a god who cannot be said to have 
played any significant role in the hierarchical Vedic mythology 
and ritual there are given in the Veda perhaps more particulars 
about Rudra’s personality and character than would be normally 
expected 


Just as the Rgvedic Rudra and the post-RR Rudra may be 
said to constitute two distinct personalities, the Rgvedic Rudra 

. I Ir lb \ ni ' rl,ber of by™ 05 which Rudra » celebrated in thetfFu tAea 
Into amount, he rnujt be „,d to occupy a very subordinate pos.tion in that Veda 
hyimM 1J d U 33, and VII 46) add. 
pa of a fourth (I 43 1-6 J and u mentioned not more than 75 tunes w all 
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himself is represented as possessing, so to say, a ‘ double ’ perso- 
nality He is said to be a particularly fierce god (II 33 9, 11} 
X 12o 5), destructive like a terrible beast (II 33 II), unassai- 
lable and unsurpassed in might (I 114 4, II 33 3, 10, VII. 
46 1, X 92 5) The TaitUnya Samhita says (VI 17 8, 
2 3 2) rudro vai kruro dev ana m (also cf MS III 8 1 ) 
Rudra is called the ruddy boar of the heaven (I 114 5) or the 
great asura of the heaven ( II 1 6 ) A reference is frequently 
made to Rudras death bringing missiles (II 33 10) As a 
matter of fact, fear of Rudra’s terrible shafts and the deprecation 
of his wrath and ill will may be said to be the ruling sentiments of 
a large number of passages in the RV referring to Rudra (II 33 
4-6, 15) He is often implored not to slay or injure men and 
cattle (I 114 7 8, VI 28 7, VII 46 2-4) but to preserve the 
worshippers and their property unharmed ( II 33 3 6) Rudra’s 
very name is frightening ( II 33 8 ) * A usual prayer addressed 
to Rudra is that he may prostrate others with bis malevolent 
bolt but ‘ not bring ill luck m our family’ (VII 46 2-4) In 
the post-RV Vedic literature, Rudra’s malevolence and wrathful- 
ness are more Frequently referred to and deprecated (F5 3 61, 
AV XI 2) According to the Aitarey a Brahmana (III 33), 
Rudra is the compound of the terrible forms of the gods, while 
the Satapatha Brahmana tells us (IX 1 1 1,6) that even the 
gods are afraid of him It is suggested m the SankhayanaiS 
(1Y 19 7 8) that Rudra’s hosts attack men and beasts with 
disease and death 

But Rudra is not exclusively malevolent and maleficent He 
is also represented as possessing certain positively beneficent 
traits He is said to bestow blessings on his worshippers 
(I 114 1,2, II 33 6) and generally look after the welfare of 
man and beast (I 43 6 ) He is a mighty helper and a liberal 
giver He sees to it that the inhabitants of a village are well fed 
and free from disease (I 114 1 ) But by far the most significant 

4 Rudra s name is never to be direcUy mentioned According to the Att* 
Br III 34 a pamcular Kgvedc mantra mint be recited to avoid ihc evil 
consequences of such a mention. 

26— 
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reference in this connection is the one to Rudra’s great healing 
powers He is the physician of physicians (II 33 4), whose 
remarkable remedies are often praised by the Rgvedic poets 
(I 114 5, II 33 7, 12, V 42 II, VII 46 3) It is in view of 
this aspect of Rudra’s character that the epithet, jalasabhesaja 
is exclusively bestowed on him (VIII 29 5) Rudra’s healing 
powers are referred to also in the post RF Vedic literature (AV 
H 27 6, VS 3 59, 16 5, 49 ), but less frequently than his fright 
ful and destructive nature This * double personality * of Rudra - 
as a maleficent demon and a beneficent physician at the same 
time - seems to have been regarded by the Rgvedic poets as the 
special distinguishing feature of that god The author of a well 
known hymn in the RF, namely, VIII 29, has mentioned, m the 
right brahmody a fashion, m each stanza of that hymn only the 
most distinctive characteristics of a particular god without men 
tioning the name of that god He has thus left the reader to infer 
the identity of the god from those distinctive characteristics The 
fifth stanza in that hymn characterizes a god who is at once 
ferocious ( ugra ) and bright and holy ( iuci ), and who wields m 
his hand a sharp weapon ( tigma ayudha) and at the same time 
possesses marvellous healing powers ( jalasabhesaja ) Obviously 
this is the description of Rudra, the god with double personality 
1 1 must, however, be pointed out in this connection that there is 
no self contradiction whatsoever in such character On the 
contrary, it emphasizes the fact that Rudra is not a stereotyped or 
conventionalised mythical figure Indeed, he is not at all ethically 
conceived either as an exclusively benevolent god or as an ex 
cluswely malevolent demon It further shows that, fortunately for 
Us, the personality of Rudra is not affected particularly vitally by 
the deconcretising influence of the hierarchical mythology 

A reference must also be made at this stage to what may be 
regarded as an essentially unconventional manner in which Rudra 
is celebrated in the famous Satarudriya ( VS 16 1 ff = TSVf 
5 1 1 ff ) There he is glorified as the lord of thieves ( F5 
16 21 ) of pilferers (22 ), and of plunderers (22 ) Not only this 
He is himself characterised as robber and prowler, cheater and 
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deceiver (21, 22) Rudra is further associated, in that hymn, 
With various kinds of people and places It may be. difficult now 
to realise the true significance of some of the epithets, employed 
in the Aatarudriya with reference to Rudra But one cannot on 
that account regard those epithets as being purely fantastic 5 or 
suggest that they relate to the character and personality of Rudra 
in a loose, superficial, and artificial manner 6 On the contrary, it 
is necessary to emphasize that no theory regarding the Vedic 
Rudra can be acceptable which does not rationally account for 
the various epithets of Rudra recounted in the Satarudriya 

It has been already suggested that the Vedic Rudra possesses 
a distinct individuality One important indication of this is to be 
seen in the remarkably life like description of his appearance and 
dress given in the Vedic literature Rudra is brown ( babhru 
II 33 5) or red ( VS 16 7) in complexion He is blue necked 
( VS 16 7) and blue-tufted (AV II 27 6), his belly is black and 
his back red ( AV XV 1 7-8 ) He arranges his hair in a peculiar 
manner ( kapardm 1 114 1, 5) and wears a multiform necklace 
( mska ) as his special ornament (II 33 10) He is also descri- 
bed as being clothed in a skin ( VS 3 61 , 16 51 ) 

These descriptions of Rudra’s distinctive physical features and 
dress no doubt tend sharply to isolate him from the other Vedic 
gods But there are in the Vedic literature certain other indica- 
tions, of a far more essential nature, which emphasize Rudra’s 
distinctness from the other gods For instance, Rudra can be 
clearly marked out from the other Vedic gods on account of his 
peculiar position in the Vedic ritual Generally speaking one 
cannot say that Rudra plays any significant role in any of the 
important Srauta sacrifices Especially fie fias no place in tfie 
Soma sacrifices in which all other important Vedic gods partake, 7 


5 Muir OST IV, 331 

6 A reman Rudra p 229 

7 Cr Oudenqero RdV, 4a0 f a 2, 455 F n 4 Oldewuero however, 
wonders [RdV, 2 1C fn 1 ) whether RV 1 122 1 does not suggest that Rodra 
>hd hat e a share in Soma -sacrifices 
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In the agmhotra sacrifice, after the second oblation for Prajapali, 
the Adhvaryu is supposed actually to drive Rudra back to his 
home by means of a peculiar movement of the sacrificial ladle* 

It has been pointed out that there is no samati suDg in praise of 
Rudra 8 Apart from Rudra’s more or less incidental connection 
with the rajasuya 10 and the agmcayana , u only one rite in a irauta 
sacrifice can be said to be properly dedicated to Rudra, namely, 
traiyambaka homa in the sakamedha 32 It is laid down that, in 
certain sacrifices, after the offerings are duly made to the relevant 
gods, the remnants of the oblations may be offered to Rudra 15 
This is, however, neither compulsory nor common to all schools 
Besides, even the ucchista offerings must be made over to Rudra 
not through fire but upon coals 14 Rudra is accordingly often 
characterised as ucchesanabhaga 18 Attention may be drawn, in 
this context, also to the fact that the verb which is specifically 
used m connection with the offerings made to Rudra is mr mo da, 
which implies that the sacnficer should give Rudra his due so that 
he might go away. 18 The Salapatha-Brahmana (17 3 1) narra- 

e ApfSVl ll 3 

9 Hillebrandt, VAI II, 181 [It may be noted that, for this piper, the 
first edition of Hillebrandts Veduche Mythologu, Breslau, 1891 1902, has been 
taken into account ] 

10 In the rajasuya at one of the twelve ratnahaois, wild corn is brough 
forth for Rudra from the aksavepa and govikarta ( Hielebbandt, KM II 196) 

11 The first great ceremony to be performed on the newly constructed 
altar is ihe salaruJnya Iona ( HuxebrAndt, VM II, 197) It must be added 
that Rudra has a share in the egm smftakrt offerings ( TS II 6 6 5 ) and that 
phaFkaranas are assigned to him ( Cobhila I 4 31 ) 

12 Even in the traiyamlaka homa Rudra s character is represented as being 
distinct from that of the other gods { ApSs VIII 17 1 — 18 10) 

13 The ucchtfta waters m the rijasuja abh fika are, for intance, offered to 
Rudra (TBl 7 8 5) Also cf Gobh GS I 8 23 ApDS II 4 23 

14 Caxanp, LAgmffoma, 210 

15 TB I 7 8 5, TS I 8 14 ( comm ) On the strength of the fact that 
Rudra is characterised as ucchesanabhaga it is suggested iliat the ucckiffa suklit “> 
the AV (XI 7), which u a sort of a philosophical hymn pertains to Rudra 
Through that hymn, Rudra is said to have been mystically glorified ( CiiARPEKt 
tier, WZKAt 23, 1 51-179 ) 

16 Cf RKII 33 5, TS II 6 6 6 Oedenberc, Op at ,217, 308, f D i 
Also cf J Gonpa, " L emploi du verbe simple , AO 20, 1 72-73 
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tes how all gods attained heaven while Rudra was left behind 
Though Rudra is thus normally denied any honourable position 
in the hierarchical Brahmarucal ritual, 1 ' 1 it is of particular interest 
from the point of view of the essential character of that god that, 
in certain kinds of grhya or popular rites such as the Sulagava 18 
and the aivayuji and prsataka ceremonies, he does play a very 
prominent role 19 The entire position in this respect cao be best 
summarised by saying that Rudra is excluded from ho mas offered 
in the hierarchical ritual, but he is very positively entitled to bahs 
offered m the folk cult rites A distinction js further sought to be 
made between Rudra and the other Vcdic gods by emphasizing 
the fact that while the abode of gods in general is in the east. 
Rudra resides in the north Moreover, even the usual henotheistic 
tendencies of the Vedic poets have not led them to characterise 
Rudra, even once, as the creator of the heaven and the earth It 
should ihus become clear that, though the Veda cannot be said to 
exhibit any open opposition to Rudra worship as such, there are 
several clear indications in it which show that the Rudra worship 
was alien to the genuine religious ideology of the Vedic Aryans 
and that it was introduced in the Vedic religion perhaps under the 
pressure of certain peculiar circumstances 

Among all the gods in the RV Rudra is most closely associa- 
ted with the Maruts 20 A critical study of the character of the 
Maruts and their association with the other Vedic gods would, 
however, clearly produce the impression that their association Wltjl 
Rudra must have been but short lived 21 This fact is, indeed, of 
particular significance so far as Rudra’s character in the RV is 
concerned Besides the Maruts, Rudra seems to have some 


17 It may be inc dentally pointed out that certain other minor divinities, 
like Nirpti also were excluded from a tiouta ritual 

18 Accord ng to the S^S and the AfcGS the ( slegaca also is a Srauto me 

19 Accord ng to ceria n jSlrat Rudra » somet toes glorified in the daily 
ruhyojna Cf CM CS III 6 

20 It is suggested that on account of his formidable nature Rudra u not 
assoc aled with another Vcd C god to form a dual d vm ly except once with 
Soma (\I 74) 

21 See Vptrahs Indra published elsewhere in this Volume, 
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affinity to Agm In one passage of the RV (II 16) for 
instance Rudra is included among the several deities identified 
with Agm Rudra seems to be identified with Agm also in the 
AV(V II 87 1) the Tmttmya Samhita ( V 4 3 1 5 7 4) and 
the Sctapalha Brahmana (VI 1 3 10) In the Taittinyj Samhita 
(II 2 2 3) Rudra is called the terrific form (ghora tanuh) of 
Agm 22 But in several such passages it appears as if the word, 
rudra, is used rather as an adjective 23 But surely of a far more 
intrinsic nature is Rudra’s relationship with J>arva and Bhava It 
is, indeed significant that these latter gods are referred to exclusi 
vely in the post RV literature In some passages in the AV - hke 
VI 93 1 2 £arva and Bhava though more or less similar, are 
represented as being distinct from each other and from Rudra 
But in the same Veda there are clear indications (XI 2) of 
Rudra’s identity with them In the Vcjasaneyi Samhita (16 
18, 28) Jlarva and Bhava are actually mentioned as the names of 
Rudra, while in the Sankhayana&S (IV 20 1) they arc said to 
be Rudra’s (Mah3deva’s) sons Attention must be drawn, in this 
connection, to the very significant passage in the Satapatha-Brah 
mana (1 7 3 8) according to which Sarva was specially worshipp 
ed by the eastern people and Bhava by the Vahikas who are per- 
haps the same as the people of Bahlika in the North West It is 
suggested that like Sarva and Bhava PaSupati also was originally 
an independent god But owing to the essential similarity of the 
characters of the gods PaSupati and Rudra the word, painpati, 
\?as either used as a frequent epithet of Rudra m the post RV 
literature or the two gods were represented as being actually 
identical The identity between Rudra on the one hand, and 
&rva, Bhava, and PaSupati, on the other, seems to be further 
suggested by such references as those in which 3arva Bhava, 
Rudra, and PaSupati are said to be the different names of Agm” 
or these four with four others" 5 are said to represent the eight 
forms of Agm 24 It is further suggested that Tryambaha also was 

22 AUocf commentary on TAW XI I 4 24 agnir cm tZn mi o £”ib 

23 Cf TS I 2 It 24 $PB 17 3 8 

25 Namrly Ugra Alint MabVfeta and Agnt 

2G SPB \I 1.3, to VI | 
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originally a god who was distinct from Rudra but who was later 
identified with him Finally, there can be no doubt whatever 
about the essential similarity of the Vedic Rudra to &va As a 
matter of fact, even a casual comparison of the characterisation 
of Rudra in the Satarudnya with the normal descriptions of Siva 
occurring jn the post-Vedic literature would seem to suggest that 
these two gods must have been basically one and the same 

A particularly distinctive characteristic of Rudra is his 
peculiar relation with what appear to have been distinct religious 
cults in ancient times In this connection a reference must first 
be made to RVX 136 This hymn clearly relates to the specific 
orgiastic cult of the mums These mums seem to have worn long 
hair and indulged jo a sort of ecstasy-producing medicament 
(X 136 <) There are also indications that they attained certain 
miraculous or mystic powers which are comparable to the powers 
which are believed to be attained through yoga Rudra is 
represented in this mum sukia almost as the leader of that cult 
(X 136 7) 

Further, there is in the AV a remarkable hymn (XI 5), 
which is known as the brahmacBn sukia It is generally assumed 
that this hymn extols the Vedic student 27 Some of the descrip- 
tions of the brahmacarui given in this hymn, such as that the 
brahmacann was long bearded (XI 5 6). would, however, seem 
to go against such an assumption The various claims made 
in this hymn on behalf of the brahmacann (XI 5 8,9,16-19) 
would also seem rather incongruous so far as the normal Vedic. 
studentship is concerned ,B Nor can this hymn be understood to 
refer to the concept of brahman as such z * BLOOMFIELD’S. 
suggestion 30 that “ the sun who contributes elsewhere many of his 
qualities to the speculations regarding the primeval principle of 


27 \\ Alian>aBfJa Sa'bkita English Translation Vol 2, p 636 

26 Even Whitney ( tiij ) feels thai the rendering ‘Ved e Studentship ’ 
is loo rigid to fit everywhere 

29 Deussek ( Ctschtchti I, I 277 ) entitles the hymn as " The Brahman 
pupil as incarnation of Brahman ’ 

30 Hymns tf the AV,p G2G 
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the universe, is here for the nonce imagined as a brahmacarin, a 
Braltmamcal disciple, engaged in the practice of his holy vows”, 
will also, on further scrutiny, be found to be quite unacceptable 11 
A critical study of the brahmacan sukta would seem to indicate 
that its central theme was the glorification of a specific religious 
cult called the brahmacarin cult The followers of this religious 
cult seem to have lived a life of rigorous discipline which is clearly 
indicated by such words as samidh, ntekhala, Srama, tapas, 
gharma, bhtksa, etc (XI 5 4 8,9) With the full fledged deve- 
lopment of the concept of the airamadharma, at a later stage many 
features of the disciplined life of penance, which characterised the 
religious cult of the brahmacanns. seem to have been transferred 
to the life of studentship or brahmacarya In the A V, the members 
of the religious cult of the brahmacanns are described as “ cloth 
mg themselves with heat ( gharma ) and standing up with fervour 
( tapas ) ” ( XI 5 5 ) As the result of their severe penance they 
were believed to be endowed with special virile powers (XT 5 12) 
Not only this As is usual in such cases, they were further said 
to be responsible for several cosmic functions (XI 5 8, 11, 19-22) 
What is, however, perhaps more significant for our present pur 
pose is that this hymn contains certain indications regarding a 
more essential aspect of this cult On the basis of these indica- 
tions it may be presumed that the brahmacarin cult was very 
closely related to the Rudra worship As a matter of fact, certain 
descriptions of the typical brahmacarin, occurring in this hymn, 
tend to remind one of Rudra Siva For instance, the brahma - 
conn is described as being followed by the gandharvas (XI 5 2) 
The close connection between Rudra Siva and such classes of 
beings as the gandharvas is quite well known The reference to a 
girl winning a husband through brahmacarya (XI 5 18) is P cr * 
haps suggestive of a fertility rite in which Rudra played an im- 
portant role Without some such assumption that stanza would 
lose almost its entire significance But by far the most striking 


31 Blooupield s further suggeition ( ibid ) that this hymn offered a 
opportunity Tor the apoiheosn of Brahmanism ami the BrahmaniC cute u 8 5 s 10 
too farfetched 
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evidence in this connection is the characterization of the brahma - 
carta as the possessor of great penis ( brhacchepa ) and the 
sprinkler of the seed ( retail siricati) (XI 5 12) There can be 
hardly any doubt that it must have been the concept of Rudra- 
Siva which was intended to be indicated by these descriptions It 
may, therefore, be assumed that Rudra was associated, in a special 
manner, with the ancient religious cults of the mums ( RV X. 
J36) and the brdhmacarms (AVX I 5)*' 

There is a third, and perhaps much more important, 
ancient religious cult with which Rudra was vitally connected - 
namely, the cult of the vratyas From a critical study of the 
Vedic sources relating to this cult 53 - particularly of the F and 
the Panca\imh Brahmana — it becomes quite evident that the 
vratyas had developed their own distinctive religious ideology, 
social order, and general way of life They seem to have 
called the Supreme Being by the name of ekavratya Certain 
features of the physical appearance of the ekavratya such as 
blue belly and red back (AV XV 1 7), unmistakably remind 
one of Rudra The same can be said about the peculiar apparel 
worn by the vratyas Particularly the mska mentioned in that 
connection ( PancaBr XVII 1 ) is reminiscent of Rudra's mska 
(H 33 10) The i ratyas seem to have become distinguished on 
account of their peculiar asceticism and yogic practices (XV 3 1 , 
15 1-9) Among their principal tutelary gods are mentioned 
Bhava, Sarva, Pasupali, Ugra, Rudra, Mahadeya and I&ana 
(XV 5) Sometimes the ekavratya is actually identified with 
Mahadeva ( XV 14) It is further suggested m the A V that the 

32 It may be po nted out in this connection that Bloomfield believes 
(3 AOS 15, 167 ff ) that RV X 136 also contains the glotificatum. of the sun 
as a mam a sol lary ascetic It will be eas ly seen that this view of Bloomfield is 
not warranted by the text of that hymn It is however interesting to note that 
Bloomfield considers RV X_ 136 and AV XI 6 to be referring to a common 
theme It has already been si own that these two hymns actually refer to two 
separate rel gious cults, both of which however, regarded Rudra §«va as their 
special god It is only to this extent that the |wo hymns can be sa d to have 
mutual] j. related themes 

33 A\ XV, 15 30 B TB III 45 1, Pancamtita Br XVII 1-4, Xp$S 
XXU 5 4-14, Kdljyana 55 XII 1, XXII ■i.Lityyarus^SVlll 6 

37“ 
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y ratyos did not approve of Brahman ic sacrifices (XV 12 1-4) 

It may also be mentioned that the \ratyas used to partake of a 
kind of intoxicating drink ( sura ) 31 presumably as a part of their 
orgiastic religious practice and that their whole life was governed 
by a number of solemn vows ( XV 3 ) 35 All these facts would 
lead to two irresistible conclusions namely that the » ratyos formed 
a distinct and an independent religious cult in ancient times and 
that their religious ideology had very close affinity to the persona- 
lity and the worship of Rudra According to the Pancavimsa Br , 
the y ratya community was broadly divided into two classes— 
the arhats and the yaudhas S9 The same Bruhmana fuither says 
that the vratyas were divided into four classes, namely, hata, 
garagir, iamamcamedhra, and rundita Out of these four classes, 
the garagir ( = swallowers of poison ) and the iamamcaniedhra 
( = one whose penis hangs low through control of passion) are 
of particular interest from our point of view in so far as they very 
emphatically underline the close relationship which must have 
subsisted between Rudra and the religious cult of the vratyas It 
may be recalled that like the garagir , the munis also are described 
as drinking poison ( visa ) m the company of Rudra (X 136 7) 
Similarly, the name iamamcamedhra given to a class of the » ratyos 
would remind one of the rigorous penances and yogic practices 
observed by the mums and the brahmacaritis 37 One would, there* 
fore, be justified, in presuming that the three religious cults 
namely, those of the vratyas, the mums , and the brahmacarirff 
though perhaps originally distinct from and independent of one 
another, had considerable basic similarity in point of ideology 
and practice It may be further emphasized that, as pointed oft 


34 Cf A P Xariiarkar, The VrStya Systems of Rtl gtan, p 23 

35 It is indeed, suggested that the word eratya 19 derived from 

( =vow) According to another etymology that word is connected with n ria 
( = tubes hosts ) 

36 These two arc obviously comparable with the brahma and the kfatra « 
the Vedic community The fact that the rrstja term arhaf was later adopted by 
the non \ cd c sects of the Buddhists and the Jamas is indeed very significant 

37 Presumably, the primary purpose of tltos* practices was to curb one f 
passions 
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above, Rudra’s close connection with these cults constitutes a 
particularly distinctive feature of the personality and character of 
that god 

This enumeration of Rudra's distinctive characteristics will 
not be complete without a mention of that god's inherent associa- 
tion with what may be broadly called the demon world Rudra 
is thereby clearly isolated from other major Vedic gods Tt will 
be seen that three distinct classes of beings are principally men- 
tioned as being the followers of Rudra, namely, the Rudras, the 
Maruts and the Rudraganas As a matter of fact, these three 
classes of beings associated with Rudra can be said to corres- 
pond with the three distinct stages in the evolution of Rudra’s 
character and personality The Maruts are often characterised 
in the RF as rudrah or rudrasah ( I 39 4,7, 64 3, 85 2, 100 5, 
101 7, 166 2, II 34 9, 13, VIII 7 12, X 64 8, 92 6) They 
are Rudra's sons (I 64 12, V[ 6611) or Rudra’s maryas (I 
64 2, VII 56 1 ) Rudra is correspondingly represented as 
marutum (I 114 11, II 33 6) or as the father of the Maruts 
(I 114 6, V 60 5) An impression is, therefore, likely to be 
produced that the Rudns and the Maruts are essentially identical 
This would not, however, constitute a correct estimate of the 
character of these two classes of beings For one thing, it should 
be remembered that the Maruts arc not invariably called Rudras 
HlLLEERANDT, for instance, has draw n attention to the very 
significant fact that m the fourth and the sixth mandates of the 
RP, the Maruts do not at all appear as Rudras 3 * In some 
passages, the Maruts ire no doubt almost completely identified 
With the Rudras But there are also other passages in the RV 
(II 31 1,3, VIII 13 28, 54 3, X 664) wherein the Maruts 
and the Rudras arc mentioned as two distinct classes cf beings 
The characterisation of the Maruts as Rudras, therefore, seems 
to have been only incidental and perhaps intended to sene some 
specific purpose Secondly, the Maruts appear, in the RV, and, 
tndecd, more frequently than otherwise, as the followers of 


33 IM III, 303 
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lndra *' Hid the Maruts constituted a really vital and organic 
part of the Rudn mythology the Rudra Marat combination 
should not have tended to become rarer in course of time 
Actually, however whit happens is that the Maruts are soon 
Isolated from Rudra so much so that they later begin to appear as 
if they belonged to a milieu different from Rudra’s The Maruts 
arc for instance, often represented as being bright and friendly 
as against Rudn who is dark and frightful The Maruts art, 
indeed, the divinities who arc generally loved by the people But 
what is perhaps more striking m this connection is that th* 
Maruts occupy a prominent place in the hierarchical Vedic ritual, 
a position which is denied to Rudra The mddhydhnavrtarji in 
a Soma sacrifice is offered to lndra and the Maruts, and the 
sH)amsa\ana to Agm and the Maruts In RP I 19, Agm « 
specifically implored to come to the sacrifice in the company of 
the Maruts One would consequently be justified in drawing the 
following conclusions from the facts stated above The Rudra* 
and the Maruts were originally distinct classes of beings As the 
name rudras, clearly points out, it must have been that class of 
beings which was originally associated with Rudra as the folio 
wers of that god It, however, seems that, in the RP, the original 
relationship between Rudra and the Rudras was more or less 
suppressed As will be shown later, this must have been the 
result of a tendentious activity on the part of the poet pnests of 
the RP When they conceded to Rudra a place in what may be 
called the official pantheon of Vedic gods ihey thought it fit sub* 
stantially to change the original and essential character of that 
god 40 Naturally enough they represented the relationship 
between Rudra and the Rudras, which constituted a vital feature 
of the basic Rudra mythology, m a purely formal and convefl 


39 See • Vrtraha lndra The Mantis are associated in tie » Iw 
w th Vtf nil ( I 156 4) Agm (I 19) V*yu{I 134 4 ) and Soma ( IV 66 
26) Why they should be character sni as bksralasja ,^unah (II 36.2 ) u 
clear Were the Maruts as the Lc-sls of the war god lndra special dtsmitief of 
the warl he tr be of the Bharatas’ 

40 As shown elsewhere they had done die same thing also in respect of 
Vijnu See \i*ou in the Veda , pub! shed elsewhere in th s Volume 
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tfonat manner On the other hand, in consonance with the new 
character in which Rudra mainly came to be represented in the 
RF, he was associated with the Maruts 41 And, consequently, 
the name of the original Rudras- but not their essential character 
— came to be transferred to the Maruts This would explain 
why, in the RV, the Maruts are characterised as Rudras but are, 
at the same time, represented as being definitely distinct from 
them Later, in the course of the evolution of the Yedic my- 
thology, the mythology relating to Rudra and the Maruts took a 
different turn altogether. Rudra tended to regain his pristine 
character and, consequently, the allegiance of the Maruts came 
to be transferred from Rudra to Indra In this process the origi- 
nal character of the Maruts was almost unrecognizably transfor- 
med and the relationship between Rudra and the Rudras regained 
its old vitality in the later Vcdic literature The Rudras are there 
represented as being eleven in number (TSl I 9, III 4 9 7, 
VII l 18, SPD IV 5 7 2, AB I 10 8, TMB VI 2 5) and 
possessing a demoniac strain in their character ( TA I 12) In 
connection with the &iilasa\a they are actually shown as demo- 
niac beings, frightful and eager to kill They wear their hair long 
and are said frequently to shout and cry 4 * In the post-Vedic 
literature Rudra Siva is represented as being followed by various 
classes of spirits and demoniac beings often referred to as 
Rudraganas, Dhutas, or iivaganas- most of whom show an essen- 
tial affinity with the original Rudras It would thus seem that 
the relationship between Rudra and the Rudras was original and 
organic, that it was temporarily suppressed in the RV and the 
Maruts took the place of the Rudras, that in the later Veda the 
ancient Rudra Rudras combination was revived, and that, Gnally, 
In the post-Vedic literature the ancient Rudras assumed the form 
of the Rudraganas or the Jjivaganas 


41 It muit Lie remembered in this connection that, so far as the ^tgvedie 
mythology is concerned the association of the Maruts *«»tli Rudra is certainly 
earlier and mote original ll »n that with any other god { S<-c ** VfmU Indra * ) 
There {», indeed, tuflkicnt ground to asrutnc that the primary character of the 
h'atuti to uii have been essec Hilly d flexcM from what the majority or passages 
(tl tend to Indicate « Cf A*D«*x, Rain, P C63. 
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While speaking of the followers of Rudra reference must 
necessarily be made to the fact that, besides the Rudras serpents 
are associated with Rudra in a more or less special manner The 
relation between Rudra and the serpents cannot be regard'd 
merely as an offshoot of that god s character as paiupati It is 
•certainly of a more intrinsic nature According to the Anulra 
mam , AV1II 26 and 27 pertain to Rudra Out of these two 
hymns III 26 is a magical incantation against demons of all 
sorts, while III 27 is specially characterised as constituting 3 
serpent charm Similarly the de\atd Df the two stanzas, namely, 
AW I 56 2-3, is said to be Rudra, and they are directed against 
-serpents Conversely, AV XII 1 46, which is obviously an 
incantation against the serpents, accompanies an oblation to be 
made by the Brahman priest in the iatarudriyahoma Further, 
in the AivGS IV 8 28, serpents are mentioned among the mam 
fold and more or less curiously named followers of Rudra w o 
share an offering made to him/ 3 and, according to the Huanya 
G5 (I 5 16 10), m a place infested with serpents, offering i« 
made to Rudra ‘ who sits among the serpents * It Will be thus 
seen that just as among the followers of the Rudra cult are 
mentioned several classes of what may be called ‘ non social , 

‘ uncivilised and * barbarous people/ 4 so also among d> at 
god s paraphernalia arc included several classes of what may be 
called * non godly ’, demoniac beings 

An attempt has been made above to lay bare tbe comply 
personality of Rudra by clearly setting forth the most distinctive 
and exclusive features of that god as represented in the Vedic 
literature It is needless to add lhat any theory pertaining t° 
Rudra must needs take into account all these aspects of his 
character Not only that, it must also rationally accommodate 
within itself all those characteristics of lhat god Obviously 
enough, this will be possible only on the assumption of the evolu 
tionary character of the Vedic mythology Before, however, 

43 Winternitz, Der Sttrpalali, p 41 The serpents lake out of d 1 * 
offering the portion* containing blood and intestine 

44 Cf the Satantdrpa 
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undertaking to reconstruct the entire picture of the ‘ becoming * of 
Rudra, m the light of evolutionary mythology, it would be help- 
ful critically to examine some of the important theories regarding 
Rudra’s character put forth by scholars 

One of the most common views regarding Rudra is that he 
is a storm-god in the Veda 45 Attempt is made by scholars first 
to establish the heavenly character of Rudra Rudra is divah 
amah (II 1 6, VIII 20 17) or the red hDg of the heaven 
(T 114 5) He sends down his arrows from the heaven (VII 
46 3 ) In X 92 9, Rudra is said to come down to the earth 
from heaven It is further pointed out that this god of the 
heaven wields a thunderbolt in his hand (II 33 3 ) Elsewhere 
Rudra’s weapon is said to have been dtdyat ( VII 46 3 ), which 
word is understood m the sense of viclyut, gleaming bolt or 
lightning The character of Rudra as a god of tempest would 
thus become quite obvious even from these few references How- 
ever, according to HOPKINS, 46 nothing could be plainer and more 
convincing in this connection than the prayer addressed to Rudra 
that • his lightning, which, hurled down from the sky, passes 
along the earth, might avoid the worshipper (VII 46 3)* In 
equally clear terms is Rudra invoked in the A V * not to assail the 
worshipper with celestial fire and ‘to cause the lightning to 
descend elsewhere ’ ( XI 2 26 ) There can, therefore, be hardly 
any doubt as to the essential fulgurent nature of Rudra Accord- 
ing to the naturalistic interpretation of the Vedic mythology, 
the Maruts are represented to be the divinities connected with the 
phenomenon of storm Rudra is the father of the Maruts ( I. 
114 6, 9, II 33 1) and must, therefore, also be assumed to be 
more definitely connected with storm In this connection 
HOPKINS suggests 47 that the Maruts, who are quite unadultera- 
ted nature gods, are the original ruddy ones (rudrah), their female 


45 Kuhn, KZ HI, 335, Whitney 3 AOS III, 318 ff , Kaegi Dn RV, 55, 
Bloomfield, AJPh XII, 429, Hardy, Ved-Br Per , 83, Hopkins, JAOS 16, 
cl-clu , Macdonell VM, 76 ff, JRAS 1 895, 956. 

46 3 AOS 16, cl-dn, 

47, Religions of India, pp 97-98, 
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companion is rodasi (=the ruddy one), and their father is 
Rudra, the ruddy one par excellence This recurring reference to 
‘ruddiness’ implies that Rudra and the Maruts represent more 
particularly the fury of the tempest Rudra is indeed, re 
presented in the RV as a god of red lightning 

Besides thus being organically connected with the heaven, the 
lightning and the Maruts, who are the storm gods, Rudra is 
described as making the streams flow over the earth (X 92 5) 
In another context (V 58 7 ), the sons of Rudra are said to 
make rain of their sweat The epithet, midhvas, which is derived 
from the root, nnh ( =to shower ), and which is usually applied 
in the RV to a rain bringing storm god, is applied also to Rudra 
(I 1 14 3 ) thus confirming his character as such a god The 
double character of Rudra, namely, frightful and destructive on 
the one hand and kindly and beneficent on the other, can be best 
explamed on the assumption that he is a storm god For, while 
Rudra s gleaming bolt (didyut) might spell distress and destruc 
tion, the rams which he brings prove to be a veritable boon to 
humanity Apart from the obvious efficacy of waters m connec 
tion with fertilization, etc , special emphasis seems to have been 
put on their peculiar medicinal properties, particularly in so far as 
these waters are produced by Rudra Rudra is the physician of 
physicians (II 33 4) and possesses remarkable healing powers 
(II 33 4, 7 ) He is the master of numerous choice remedies 
(I 114 5, II 33 12, V 42 11, VII 46 3) Rudra s healing 
powers are also referred to in the A V ( II 27 6 ) and the VS 
(3 59, 16 5, 49) The medicinal potency of waters is fully 
recognised in the RV In I 23 20, for instance, we are told 
that medical remedies subsist within waters ( apsu antar vi&oni 
bhesaja ) 18 The epithet jalasabhesaja is exclusively attributed to 
Rudra (I 43 4, VIII 29 5, A V II 27 6) Most of the scholars 
who sponsor the storm god theory understand the word jalasa 
bhesaja to mean * one whose medicinal remedies consist of 


48 Also cf VI 50 7 X 137 6 The curat ve character of the water* rasci 
have also been de ived from ihe purifying and cleansing acUvily of the raffiJ 
which freshen up the atmosphere 
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waters * The close connection between the waters and Rudra is 
thus well established Rudra, as the leader of the Maruts, is the 
water causing god and, therefore, medicinally very potent It is 
very significant to note, in this connection, that, in other passages, 
waters as medicines are associated with the Maruts (V 53 14 ) 
and the medicinal remedies are said to come down from the sky 
(X 59 9) 

With a view to supporting the storm god theory reference is 
further made to the facts that the wind is described as Rudra’s 
arrow, 49 and that, in the Satarudnya, Rudra is characterised as 
the lord of rains, clouds, lightning, and winds 50 HOPKINS 
thinks that Rudra’s description as a god of blue neck and red 
belly is also suggestive of cloud and lightning B1 Some of the 
sponsors of the storm god theory have sought to derive the word, 
nidra from the root rud ( «= to roar ) Rudra is therefore, 
according to them, the roaring or thundering storm god 

A critical examination of the storm god theory as set forth 
above will clearly reveal its many serious deficiencies To begin 
with, it may be pointed out that that theory is based more or less 
exclusively on the evidence derived from the RV, when, as a 
matter of fact, a fuller and a more living picture of that god is 
presented in the post RK Vedic literature Even in the RV itself 
there are no unambiguous and convincing references to Rudra as 
the god of tempest For instance, against the overwhelming 
evidence pertaining to Rudra’s essentially earthly character, the 
only three passages which connect him directly with the heaven 


49 Oloenberc RdV, 222 

50 It is also suggested, tn this connection that Rudra is the presiding deity 
of irirS which the r*un br nging constellation 721 III 1 4,30 describes the 
offering to or did the constellat on of the moist fresh lender maid, whose ruling 
deity is Rudra Opposed to Kudra is lhe constellation mulabarhan ruled over 
hy the destroying goddess, Nirrti. In TB 15 1, Rudra is associated with huhZ 
[ ■=* irdrs constellat on ) Sec Gibson, The Ved c Nakjatras and the Zodiac ’ , 
11 Popper Comm l cl, 149-165 

51 Rtl qf fnd a pp 461 IT The Intu/a of ^ivrv whom Hopkins regards 
as a historical descendant of Rudra is according to that scholar, representative 
of lightning 

28 “ 
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(I 114 5, II 1 6, VIII 20 17) can be said to possess bat little 
probative value On the other hand, those passages seem to in 
dicate that attempts were made by the Rgvedic poet priests arti- 
ficially - and even tendentiously - to thrust the heavenly character 
on that god Again much credence is given by the sponsors of the 
storm god theory to Rudra’s characterisation as i ajrabahu (II 
33 3 ) wielder of the thunderbolt As has been pointed out 
elsewhere, 62 in the RV, the word, » ajra, does not unequivocally 
denote the thunderbolt That sense seems to have come to be 
attached to that word, if at all, only at a latter stage Further, it 
should be remembered that this characteristic, namely, the wield- 
ing of the vajra, is not at all original to the concept of Rudra 
It seems that the \ajra, which had an essential and organic 
connection with the Indra mythology, lost its original significance 
In the course of the evolution of the Vedic mythology and even- 
tually came to be regarded as a conventional adjunct of a Vedic 
god - more or less as a poetic device employed to glorify a Vedic 
god Consequently even such gods as Agm and Varuna, who are 
most obviously, not storm gods, are described as bearing the 
vajra (I 109 7, IV 41 4) As for the word, did jut, it can be 
stated, perhaps more definitely, that that word, which is used in 
connection with Rudra ( VII 46 3 ) and on which HOPKINS 
relied for much of his evidence in support of the storm god 
theory, can hardly be regarded as possessing the sense of light®' 
ing In some passages of the RV that word is used in a very 
general sense (VI 66 10, VIII 6 7), while elsewhere (I 66 7, 
VII 34 13 ) it is used in connection with the gods who are obvio 
usly not storm gods It is also significant that in some Rgvedic 
passages, the word, dtdyu, is used to denote weapons of human 
warriors (IV 41 11, VII 85 2, X 38 1 ) The celestial fire 
referred to in A V XI 2 26 cannot be understood to mean lightn- 
ing, and, though the word, vidyut, is actually used in that content 
the fact that it occurs together with such words as taktnan (fever) 
and visa (poison) seems to suggest that it is used not in the 
definitive sense of lightning but m a general and more or less 


52 See "VrirabU Indra “ 
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rhetorical sense of something frightful and destructive. While 
speaking of vajra and didyut, which are claimed to have been 
the special weapons of Rudra, it is necessary to add that, from 
the references in the RV, it rather appears that the bow and the 
arrows were actually more natural to Rudra (II. 33.10,11; V. 
42. It ; X. 125. 6; SPB IX. 1.1.6). In X. 64. 8, Rudra is very 
significantly associated with archers. 83 

The facts that the Maruts are called rudriydh and that Rudra 
is described as the father of the Maruts cannot also be claimed to 
prove Rudra’s character as storm-god. It may be, first of all, poin- 
ted out that the Maruts were not originally the storm-gods. They 
came to be regarded as such only after certain naturalistic elements 
were superimposed upon the original heroic personality and charac- 
ter of Indra. As a matter of fact, the association of the Maruts 
with Indra is itself secondary. As indicated above, even their asso- 
ciation with Rudra, though earlier than that with Indra and, there- 
fore, more original so far as the RV is concerned, must have been 
the result of the emphasis put by the Rgvedic poet-priests on 
some specific aspect of Rudra’s character. That is why the 
relationship between Rudra and the Maruts does not produce the 
impression of being a ‘ living ’ relationship. And even assuming, 
as HtLLEBRANDT does, that the Maruts are the storm-gods, has 
not that scholar himself pointed out 61 that, in the Vedic mytho- 
logy, the fathers may have outward resemblance with their child- 
ren, but there does not necessarily exist any similarity so far as 
their essential characters are concerned 5! 

It is true that the waters are often said to possess remarkable 
healing powers and that Rudra is characterised as the physician 


53. Ii may not be out of place to mention in this connection that Siva in 
the later Hindu mythology is also represented as a master archer. In the RV, 
Indra*s special weapon, vajra, seems to have been transferred to Rudra perhaps 
with a view to thereby indirectly making the latter eligible for a place in the 
official Vedic pantheon. 

54. VM II, 198. 

55. Hillebrandt refers in this connection lo Dyaufr, the father of U|as 
and Aivmau; Tva?Jr, the father of Visvarupaj and Vivasvat, the father of 
Ytuca, 
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among physicians But it is, indeed, difficult to understand how 
such references can be construed as indicating that Rudra is the 
ram bringing storm god There is hardly any evidence to show 
that Rudra’s medicinal remedies consisted mainly of waters To 
interpret the word, Jalasa, occurring in Rudra’s exclusive epithet, 
jalafab/tcfaja in the sense of ordinary waters is certainly in- 
convincing In the RV, one hardly comes across any clear 
reference to Rudra as the water-giving god BLOOMFIELD 
refers” in this connection to the two possages.*’ I 64 6 and I 
85 5, where, according to that scholar, the words, \djinam and 
am so 5) a arc indicative of Rudra A closer study of those 
passages would, however, show that BLOOMFIELD'S assertion is 
certainly too farfetched Further, nothing very significant can 
be proved by Rudra’s epithet, midh\os As a matter of fact, the 
derivation of that word from the root mih { = to shower) u 
itself very doubtful Moreover, it will be seen that that epithet 
is attributed not only to the so called rain gods, for, besides Indra, 
Agni, Mitra, Varuna, Visnu and Soma, among others, arc also 
characterised as nuJ/nas It would appear that the word generally 
everywhere meant ‘ liberal ’ So far as the characterisation of 
Rudra in the Satarudrya as the lord of rains, etc , is concerned 
it may be pointed out that, in that important Rudra-hymo, one 
has carefully to sift the essential from the conventional 

One thus feels inclined to agree with OLDENberg when he 
says 5 * that Rudra's very ‘physiognomy* is different from that 
of the normal storm-gods of the Veda The features which are 
usually associated in the Veda with the storm god mythology are 
conspicuously absent m Rudra 5 » The few that one may discover 
are quite incidental and irrelevant A Vedic passage can hardly 
be quoted which unmistakably characterises Rudra as a ram 

56 AJPh XII { 1891 ), 425 IT 

57 Both the passages occur in the hymns whose devoid is the Marut* 

58 RdV, 221 

59 According t 0 Olsemserc, in the Vedic descriptions of Rudra, lightn 
lugs do not flash, rams do not pour down, winds do not rush forth (JAOS 1®, 
cl ) He, therefore, concludes lhat, at least m the consciousness of t* 6 
VediC poet, Rudra was not a god of tempeiu 
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bringing storm god Moreover, it mav be asked When such a 
prominent god as Indra was, at a certain stage in the evolution 
of his personality, represented as a storm god, why should a 
more or less minor god like Rudra also have been represented as a 
storm god ? The suggestion that Rudra must have ‘ originally 
represented not the storm pure and simple, but rather its baleful 
side m the destructive agency of lightning ’®° — implying thereby 
that Indra represented the beneficent ram bringing aspect of the 
storm god — is definitely vitiated by the frequent Vedic references 
to Rudra’s medicines and healing powers Finally, it is needless 
to add that the distinctive feature's of Rudra’s personality and 
character detailed above, such as his characteristic appearance 
and dress .® 1 his connection with the demon world and the 
* unsocial ’ classes of the community, his special relationship 
with the religious cults of the vrdtyas, the brahmacanns, and 
the mums his isolation from other Vedic gods, and his essential 
similarity to Pasupati, Sarva Bhava, and Siva, who are definitely 
not storm gods do not fit in well with the storm god theory 

A reference may be incidentally made, in this context, to the 
Yiew of certain scholars who, while accepting the celestial 
character ot Rudra, do not regard him as a storm god 
Bergaigne, for instance, says®’ that Rudra possesses few, if 
any, features of a normal storm god in the Veda In the opinion 
of that scholar, Rudra is rather the celestial father 83 KUHN, 
on the other hand, suggests that Rudra is more akin to Greek 


60 Macdonell VAT, 77, also JR AS 27, 9u7 Hopkins JAOS IS, cli 
On the other hand it may he pointed out in this context, that according to 
certain other scholars, the deification of lightning was not accepted by the 
Indians 

61 It u difficult to accept the view that Rudra s blue neck and red 
belly are to be understood as symbolically indicating dark clouds and 
t shining Hopkins elsewhere suggests ( Sel of fad a 463 ) that PCian offers 
the original of Rudra s appearance and character L ke P ifan Rudra also 
is tlie guardian of cattle It is therefore, not uni kely that Rudra I*ke PUsan 
was cngmally a popular irihal god Otherwise the sim lanty between the two 
gods Rudra and Puisn u superficial, 

62 LRV III 31, 36 

63 I.umvio ( pi 3,320 IT ) alio seeks to identify Rudra with Dyau^s 
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Apollo 81 According to SlECkE, 81 the Rgvedic evidence show's 
that Rudra, like sexeral other gods, is a god of light, with the 
moon as the physical substratum It is hardly necessary to point 
out that these and similar other theories do not at alt account 
for the distinctive characteristics of Rudra’s personality men- 
tioned above 

The same thing must be said about the attempts made to 
identify Vedic Rudra with Agm In the Veda, the word, rudra 
is sometimes used more or less as an epithet of Agm ( TS I 2 11, 
II 2 2 3) while in some other passages there are indications that 
that god is actually identified with Agm (II 1 6, comm on 
TUB XII 4 24) Again, references such as rudro \ai esa yad 
agmh {TS V 4 3 1 ) occur frequently in the Vedic literature 
The Tailtinya Samhita ( I 5 I ) narrates a legend to explain why 
Agm came to be called Rudra At the time of the war between 
the gods and the demons, the gods, before going to the battle- 
field appointed Agm as the custodian of their property Agm 
became greed} and, while the war was still going on, he absconded 
with the property of the gods After their victorious return from 
the battlefield the gods were surprised to find that Agm was 
missing They, therefore, sent out parties to find him oU f 
Eventually the gods found out Agm and forced him to return 
their propert} On that occasion, Agm wept ( arodit ) and there 
fore, came to be known as rudra (from the root rud = to weep) 

It is also suggested that Rudra is called iryambaka, that is, one 
having three mothers in the same way as Agm is said to have 
three mothers Attention is drawn m this connection also to a 
passage in the Taittiriya Samhita (II 2 10), which recommends 
that a sick person should offer an oblation jointly to Soma and 
Rudra For, as the text proceeds to say a sick person is m need 
of the replenishment of rasa ( =liquid elements ) and Sanra ( solid 
elements) in his body By offering an oblation to Somarudrau 


64 Cf KAxcr The R gveda 134 According to N Ve?csatAbaiiAXaWA 
[Rudra-dtva 27) Rudra is an Aryan deity of solar origin 

65 Arch f Rtl I 113 fF 

66 arnTl tad ntdrasys rudrstoanu 
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such person will acquire rasa from Soma and fa nr a from Agni 
The identification of Rudra with Agni, it is averred, thus becomes 
quite obvious m this passage Similarly, while introducing the 
Satarudnya, it is said that the hymn is intended for the purpose of 
pacifying the fearful aspect of Agni 67 According to WEBER es 
the name Rudra ( from the root rud) denotes both the roaring of 
the storm and the crackling of the fire The storm nature of 
Rudra and the fire nature of Rudra, which were originally distinct 
came to be merged together, and this resulted in the conception 
of the personality of &va Weber adds that this blending toge- 
ther of Rudra’s two natures bad already been accomplished at the 
time of the £ atarudriya ® s 

Ft is not at all necessary to examine in detail this hypothesis 
regarding Rudra’s identity with Agni Let it be at once pointed 
out that the Rgvedic hymns give no foundation for such an 
identification On the contrary the distinctive descriptions in the 
RV of Rudra’s character and personality clearly go to show that, 
in the minds of the authors of the Veda, Rudra and Agm were 
quite distinct concepts It is true that, in RVTI 1 6, Rudra is 
identified with Agm, but it must be remembered that, in that 
hymn, several other gods also are identified with Agm Such 
references must, therefore, be regarded as purely conventional 
It is also likely that Rudra’s fury was symbolically represented by 
the Vedic poets as fire Later on such representation presumably 
led to some kind of theological speculation in this connection and 
eventually resulted in the ephemeral identification of the twd 
gods Were Rudra actually identical with Agni, his emphatic 


Ja agner ghora tanus la fits I ena lonjnjati It may tie pointed out, m 
tins connection, that the word, Safa, in Satarudnya actually appears to have 
hecn derived from the root r am cf Satarudrtya-b dcvAnAth rudra famanam 
( Arfidhtera of KAthaka It 17), also, tatarudrtyaih s*ntamdrtjam 

68 Oruna urtd Porleada 341 

69 lad Stud u, 19 ff Jacobi and, to a certain extent Whitney (JAOS 
3, 318 IT ) seem to agree with Wp.kpr Wilson ( Translation of the Rtgvcda 
V< >1 I, XXVI ) ihinlj that, m the Veda, Rudra is evidently a form of either 
Agni or Indra 

70. Raxgi, The Rtgetda, p 134 
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exclusion from hierarchical Vedic ritual would become utterly an 
understandable And, further if Rudra were identical with Age 
there was no reason why he should have been connected with 
robbers, thieves hunters etc On account of his peculiar origin 
and character Rudra’s name was taboo among the classes ’ of 
the Vedic poet priests At the* same time that god could not be 
altogether ignored and banished by them It is therefore not 
improbable that Rudra was often represented as concealing under 
the names of Agni 71 At any rate, there can be hardly any doubt 
that Agni and Rudra stand for two distinct religious ideologies - 
the one priestly ritualistic and the other popular and folkcultish 
HlLLEBRANDT is a confirmed believer in the naturalistic 
interpretation of Vedic mythology But his analysis of Rudra s 
character from the naturalistic point of view, leads him to enun 
ciate quite a novel theory 72 He starts by pointing out that the 
Rgvedic evidence is definite enough to show that Rudra was 
neither a mountain god 73 nor a demon of the nether world later 
elevated to godhead 74 On the strength of several references m 
the Vedic literature - particularly post RV Vedic literature-he 
then tries to establish that Rudra is really a form of Agni (AV 
VII 87 1.XIX 55 5) He is, indeed fire in its terrible form 
But HlLLEBRANDT does not stop here He seeks to correlate 
this character of Rudra with three other principal features of the 
Rudra mythology as represented in the Veda, namely, Rudra s 
two fold character as creator and destroyer, his close association 
with autumn and his redness ’ as indicated by the name, Rudra 
The final conclusion which one may thereby arrive at is, accord 
ing to that scholar, that Rudra does not represent normal domes 
tic or ritualistic fire, but that he is the god of the tropica! heat 
before rams He represents the result of an apotheosis of the 


71 In th s connect on Ciiarpentter has sugge*I«l ( If XXlH 

153) that the legend «n SPB VI 1 3 that Rudra d d not or gmatly ha ' c 
any name may be act olog cal in nature 

72 n/ II 179-208 

73 As suggested by Oldenberq See tnfta 
71 As suggested by Assuan See inf a 
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transition from the hot to the ramy season, which is the most 
dangerous time of the year Rudra’s weapons are, indeed, the 
diseases which that season brings about (AV XI 2 26) When- 
ever, therefore, there is an outbreak of epidemic among men or 
cattle a sacrifice is offered to Rudra 75 The season, farad, parti- 
cularly its beginning, being the period when the incidence of 
disease is the highest, is, therefore, regarded as Rudra’s season '* 
It is round about this season that the sdkamedha with the traiyam- 
baka homa ts performed to indicate the termination of Rudra’s 
fearful activity That activity manifests itself in the form of 
epidemics which arise at the beginning of the rains From a 
certain point of view, this period is the most creative period of 
the year But, as indicated above, it is also ihe most destructive 
one It is preceded by the summer when the heat and the burn- 
ing wind scorch the earth and torture men and cattle 77 At this 

7o III 4 8, SGS V 6 l,I«OSIV 8 40 

76 MS I 10 20 farad vat rudra sy a yernth / tiasa 'mbtki / elalh OS elo 
’nvalhyaiocarah / fasmfln tarodi bhtyifthail hanh \ tsthai ’ oat ’norfi Saha mracadcyatc 
Also comm on VS 10 57 saiud tS osyi mbits soasa / tayti oa tfa hmasli ( tathai 
*«ii 'naii safia tamajats Further, comm on TS, Vol II, 86 saraikslo hi finasajuara 
tfyutpsdcnena himsakah / tadvad tyam ambika htihstka / lotah tarad jfj> ucy ale / tsa 
rudras taya i ’ca sahiyabhfllayn pramnarh hxnasli / In this connection HiUxbuandt 
quoles ( VM II, 193-94 ) the following extract from the report of the Agricul 
tural Department in India (Hunter, India 3, 616) “Over a grot portion 
of the Empire the mas* of the cattle are starved for six weeVs every year. 
The hot winds roar, every green thing has disappeared no hot weather 
forage is grown, the last year s fodder has generally been consumed in keeping 
the well bullocks on their legs during the irrigation of the spring crops, and all 
that the husbandman can do is just to keep his poor brutes alive . Within 
the week, as though by magic, ihe burning sands are carpeted with rank, 
luscious herbage the cattle util eat and over eat, and millions die of one form or 
other of cattle disease, springing out of this starvation followed by sudden 
repletion with rank, juicy, immature herhsge’ He further quotes the 
following passage about Panjah from Biantohis’s A Practical Gu it lo (is Climates 
tend 11 eatber of Ind a, p 129 * The period which immediately follows the rams 
up to October is the most unhealthy season in the year Decaying vegeta- 
tion under an ardent sun generates miasma, the conscqenccs being fever, 
dysentry, and not vinfreqvicntly chotera It is further suggested that, owing 
to climatic differences, the seasons of Rudra also vary m the various parts of 
the Indian subcontinent 77 Cf 7/T I 3 3 fuklanass mdrapano 

gr /uvea nutate saha I niiahan prthtmm samara jyotifd ' hprakfytna fah // also 

TO VII 1 18 
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time the sun js in the tropic of cancer, and, therefore, Rudra's 
quarter is said to be the north 78 

The theory put forth by HILLEBRANDT is, indeed, more in 
gemous than convincing It must be pointed out at the outset 
that such an apotheosis of climatic conditions, as suggested by 
that scholar, is perfectly discordant with the usual mode of thou 
ght of the Vedic poets Moreover, Rudra’s appearance, apparel, 
and associations as described in the Veda, are far too concrete 
and life like to warrant the suggestion that the concept of that 
god is the result of a tendency to deify the more or less abstract 
natural phenomenon of the tropical heat before the advent of 
rains One may also quite justifiably doubt whether the Vedic 
Indian did really entertain such great fright about the transition 
from the hot to the rainy season Several passages can, indeed, 
be found in classical Sanskrit literature wherein such change is 
actually regarded as quite welcome Rudra’s isolation from the 
other Vedic gods is a characteristic feature of that god Why 
the god of tropical heat should have been so isolated from the 
other gods, who also, according to HILLEBRANDT, represent the 
deification of various natural phenomena, is ununderstandable 
To suggest that Rudra is excluded from the Vedic ritual on acco- 


78 According to Hillebrandt, this does not, however, imply that Rudfa 
is the solar aspect or fire Can it be, he asks, that Rudra also represents a 
specific constellation which indicates the beginning of this particular season f 
In RV X 64 8, Rudra is mentioned together with hr'lnu and Tiiya 
II 2 10 and A/5 II 1 5, Rudra is actually identified with Tiff* 
which latter is certainly a constellation In this connection it is fiird 1 * 1 
pointed out that Rudra is sometimes represented as the constellation Sinus 
( mrgavyadha ) HA. Shah for instance characterises Rudra ( PAIOC VII , 
41 ff ) as star Sinus and £anku According to TrnAK Rudra is the presiding 
deity of the Brdra constellation and is represented by the star in the right 
shoulder of the Onon ( The Onm 102 ) He further points out that by places 
Rudra just below the milky way several attributes of that god in the Taurap e 
mythology, such as his bearing the Ganga in his matted hair, hiJ fondness of the 
burning ground his appearance as kirBla etc can be adequately explain' 1 * 
On the assumption that Rudra as Sinus is the lord of the Srdti, B R 
Xulkakni dates the R\ at 7000 years ago ( Astronomical Clues for ChronobO 
in RV, pp 24-29 ) It is also suggested that j(r { => star) may have been the 
W 0 fd occurring in the original form of the name, trjambaka See also f 0 50 
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unt of his frightful nature is certainly not convincing Further, 
HILLEBRANDT does not seem to have properly realised that in 
Rudra’s character the main emphasis is placed on his devastating 
activity as such and not on any specific season in which that 
activity may appear to culminate It also does not become clear 
why such an artificial mythological creation, as Hillebrandt 
considers Rudra to have been, should have in later times become 
so prominent a god As a matter of fact, none of the naturalistic 
theories about Rudra’s personality and character can account 
satisfactorily for Rudra’s elevation from the position of a god, 
who is accepted by the hierarchical poet priests of the Veda almost 
on sufferance and with suspicion, to a position of great importance 
and significance in later Hindu religious thought and practice 79 

In his characterization of Rudra Oldenberg has laid 80 
special emphasis on that god’s connection with forests and moun- 
tains According to him, that connection is far more vital and 
essential than Rudra’s connection with storm and lightning 
Rudra is frequently called girifonta, gintra, guise, etc ( TS IV 
5 1) He is further characterized m that Vedic text as vananam 
pail, \rksanam pati, aranyanam pati, etc In the Maitrayam * 
Samhita(l 10 20), the mountain is specifically said to be the 
abode of Rudra 81 Rudra lives among the mountains with his 
wife Rudram BS It is further very significant that Rudra is nor* 


79 Indeed, the same is the case with certain other theories about Kudra 
Fateh Singh, for instance, tries (///££ XVI 783 ff ) to interpret the Rudra- 
mythoiogy m terms of the astronomical phenomenon of aurora boreelu 
According to him Rudra is the god of the aratic nocturnal shy of the winter 
combined with the phenomenon of storms Another scholar suggests that 
Rudra represents * Pons Varolh ‘ on the eerebro spinal nervous system ( V G 
Rels m Tht Afysleneus Kundalin ) Satavaeekar ( PAIOC I, mu ) regards 
Rudra mainly as a divine physician Many fh relating to that god are 
interpreted by him ( Rgieda men Rudradecat/r ) m terms of curing diseases and 
preserving health According to him, the epithet, jalasabftesaja , implies that 
Rudra was a bydropathm 80 RiV, 2 15-225 

81 g nr vat ndrasja yomh 

8 1 It may be incidentally pointed out that RudrSnl plays a more vital 
role m die cult of Rudra than what the wives of other gods, such as IndrSnf, 
in retpeck of the cults of their husbands 
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malty worshipped outside the village Offerings to be made to 
Rudra must be such as are not derived from the village; they 
must be derived from the forest So also nothing connected with 
the Bbgava rite, which is offered to Rudra, may be brought back 
in the village or the house 83 Rudra is, indeed, asked to go far 
away from the human habitations to Mujavat mountain after hav- 
ing received his portion 81 It may also be pointed out, in this con 
nection, that, according to the Kauiika Sutra 51 7-8, in the sun* 
tyayana ceremony, offerings are generally made to mountains an 
specifically to Bhava, Sarva, PaSupati, Ugra, Rudra, Mahadeva, 
and l£ana, respectively with the hymns, AW 6 and AVXI 2 In 
one passage of the A V, Rudra is actually referred to as the prince 
of mountains, 85 while Bhava and Sarva, who may be regarded, for 
all practical purposes as Rudra’s doubles, are characterized as 
mountain divinities ( parvatadevata ) by Kesava, the commentator 
of the Kauiika Sutra Rudra’s essentially sylvan character and 
mountain nature seem to be indicated also by the instructions 
given in connection with certain Vcdic rites 86 The animals to 
be offered at a sacrifice are to be carefully guarded by a v\atc 
man during the course of the sacrifice If, however, any of these 
animals is drowned it is to be dedicated to Varuna, and if it 15 
bitten by a serpent or killed by a lion it is to be dedicated to 
Rudra 87 Oldenberg further believes that Rudra’s peculiar 
association with robbers and other wild and barbarous peop e, 
indicated in the £atarudriya, can be properly explained only on 
the assumption that that god was the god of mountainous regions 
which are the usual haunts of such people Rudra is, therefore, 
naturally connected also with several wild animals (AVX I 2 24) 
Rudra’s particularly close connection with serpents is quite tfe 
known and must, again, be regarded as being indicative of his 


character as a god of mountains It is further significant that, 
the Vedic literature, Rudra is sometimes represented as a w’i 


S3 MiGS IV B 12, PZiGS III 8 3, MUnGS II 5 2 

84 15 3 62 HiUxbjundt, VAI II 200 

65 Cf IIlU-EBBANDT, VM II, 200 

8G Cf the d'kft ttdhi in the Soma lacriftee 

87. Cf Calavd Henry, L'Agntftoma, 2j ff 
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hunter (AVXI 2 12, ABlU 33, gPBTX 1 1)« While the 
abode of all the gods is in the east, Rudra’s quarter is the north. 
This is very suggestive For, in the northern region of India 
there are the Himalayan mountain ranges, with which Rudra is, 
with great propriety, associated 

The reference in the Taittiriy a-Samhta (IV 5 10 4) that 
Rudra keeps his weapons on the tops of tall trees would, again, 
seem to confirm Rudra’s character as a god of the wilds and 
mountains From his mountain recesses and from among the 
forests Rudra visits men and cattle, from time to time, with sick- 
ness, disease, and death, which are his weapons On the other 
hand, he also possesses miraculous healing powers and, if properly 
propitiated, would bring wonderful remedies to his worshippers. 
The hymns addressed to Rudra are characterized on the one hand 
by a fear of his arrows and on the other by a prayer that he do 
guard men and cattle and make his wonderful medicines available 
to his worshippers 

On the strength of all this evidence, OLDENBERg concludes 
that Rudra is essentially •• the Old Man of the Mountains” with- 
out any celestial attributes — ‘ a demon of disease coming from 
forest and mountain, like Mars Silvanus ’ 89 He regards Rudra as 
* a Nation of those European types whose nature MANNHARDT® 9 
has developed in so masterly a way, Faum aud Silvani, wood- 
men, wild people From the desert, from mountain and wood, 
come the sickness spirits or darts of sickness to human abodes 
These are the hosts or the shafts of Rudra, who dwells m the 
mountain ' 81 This is Rudra’s true character M But, according 

It may be pointed out, »n this connection that one of Rudra i elfins 
>s called mrgnujaiha ( Hopkins, Epic Mythology, 173) The names of Rudnt's 
followers are derived from Rudra * own names £iva, in later mythology, is 
aho vyidha or kirita, and is sometimes pictomlly represented with a mjga by hn 
»><5e According t Q Wijesekeka {Unto Ctylon Rea VII, 160), Rudra a just 
the primitive hunter deified He seems to connect the word, rudra with Pah 
ladda ka ( =. hunter) 89 Macdoneix, JRAS 1895, 956 

90 Maotimkot, Wald uni FtldkdU 1. 14 22 ff 

91 Hopkins, JA 05 1 S, di. 

92 Wwternttz { Anz. / ISA A* ) and to a certain extent, Areuan 
{ «adr* ) sccai t0 agfce W1 th ou)£Vberq s hypothesis 
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to OLDENBERG, the poet priests of the RV have considerably 
subordinated this character by mixing up different types of ele 
ments in the Rudra-concept For instance, Rudra’s association 
with the Maruts is the result of such mingling together of ideo- 
logies The ‘ mountain god ’ type and the ‘ spirit ’ type of my- 
thologies have, in the present case, reacted on each other In the 
later Vedic and post-Vedic literature, on the other hand, Rudrahas 
been represented mostly in his true colours The character of&va 
as the Old Man of the Mountain is, for instance, unmistakable 93 

OLDENBERG has certainly very rightly emphasized one very 
important characteristic of Rudra’s personality, namely that 
Rudra is essentially a god belonging to the earth and that his so- 
called celestial attributes are quite superficial and conventional 9 ‘ 
OLDENBERG’s theory further implies that the concept of Rudra 
is not the result of any poetic attempt to deify a phenomenon of 
nature 95 By means of this, what may be called anthropological, 
approach to the Rudra problem OLDENBERG, who normally 
adheres to the naturalistic interpretation of the Vedic mythology, 


93 A reference may be made here to the view that Rudra is a Dravidian 
god and essentially a mountain deity The concept of such a god as Rudra 
it is averred, can have been evolved only among the wild mountain dwellers 
( as the Dravidians must have been ? ) and not among the dwellers on the 
plains like the Aryans { Sakhare, History and Philosophy of the Lmgayot Religion, 
p 133) In later tunes Rudra Siva is actually called MallayyS This latter 
name is to be connected with the Dravidian word, male { = mountain) 
Incidentally it may he pointed out that Quaritch Wales has recently 
expressed the view ( JRAS, 1953, 23-30 ) that a cult of the sacred mountain or 
its derivatives regarded as representing the concentration of the earth’s 
energies, was formerly widespread in Asia He refers, in this context, to Siva 
(as the mountain lord 

94 It is significant, in this context, that Siva is never said to be taking 
avalara 

95 Rudolf Otto also emphatically asserts { Gottheit mi GottkeUen der Arut, 
pp 16-50 ) that Rudra does not represent any fearful natural phenomenon 
According to him, the concept of Rudra is derived from the * nurtunos * feeling 
That god is the result of the objectivisation of ‘ smisteracss ’ Rudra is the 
• sinister presence ’ among the mountains and forests Orro further points 
out that, though Rudra appears as a stranger in the circle of orthodox Vedic 
gods, it is not on that account necessary to assume that he is not of A*} SD 

[Continued on the next page) 
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may be said to have substantially cleared the ground for a correct 
appraisal of the character and personality of Rudra in the Veda 
This should not, however, be understood to mean that OLDEN* 
BERG’s entire theory is by itself acceptable It must be pointed 
out at the outset that OldenbERG has based his hypothesis 
mostly on the post-RR evidence He has accordingly not taken 
into account some very distinctive features of Rudra’s character, 
which are indicated in the R V It will be seen that, in the few 
hymns of the RV % which are addressed to Rudra, the emphasis is 
put not so much on Rudra’s abode m the mountains, as OLDEN- 
BERG’s theory would seem to suggest, as on his fearful attack on 
men and beasts with his death bringing weapons Again, OLDEN* 
berg has not been able satisfactorily to account for Rudra’s 
close association with the Maruts His suggestion that it may 
have been the result of the mingling together of two distinct types 
of mythologies fails to carry conviction Further, Rudra. cannot 
be said to have been associated exclusively with the mountains. 
As a matter of fact, he is closely connected with several other 
regions and localities While, in the Satarudriya, he is charac- 
terized as ginfant, ginia, gmtra, etc , he is also referred to m that 
hymn as kiipya, kvlyo, nddya, etc On the other hand, some 
other gods like Visnu (I 154 2, 3) and Indra (X 180 2) are 
described as mountain dwelling (glnksit, giristha) These facts 
considerably weaken the force of OldeNBErg’s hypothesis ,a It 
is only with a view to emphasizing the fact that Rudra’s essential 
character is not m conformity with the normal life of the home 
and the village that he is described as belonging to wild mountain 


(Cem/ xatdfrcm the loll Hie ) 

origin. LA - * every other primitive religion, the Veiic Aryan religion also 
must have bad its own Rudra or ‘stouter presence ’ ( Orro etophanze* 

Rudra » close relationship with European Wuotan ) Against Orro, it may 
he pointed out, firstly, that the concept of Rudra is far too concrete and, 
ireondly, that the attitude of aversion with which Rudra u generally regarded 
to the Veda seems to go against the Aryan origin of that god 

96 At the same time it .s difficult to accept MacmweLLs view {JRAS 
1900, 383] that Rudra s special connection, with mountains is a result o 
that later mythological tendency to localization which appears, for sample, 
«n the ease of the Gandharvas and Apt arises 
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regions When, for instance, Rudra is asked to go away to the 
Mujavat mountain it is certainly not implied that Rudra’s abode 
is m the Mujavat mountain 97 “ Go away to the Mujavat — 

this had almost become an imprecatory formula which implied a 
sort of banishment to a place as far away as possible from the 
Aryan habitation S3 

It may be further added that OLDENBERG has almost com- 
pletely overlooked many distinctive characteristics of Rudra's 
personality and character mentioned above He does not, for 
instance, care to say anything about Rudra’s association with t e 
religious cults of the vratycs, the brahmacarws, and the mums 
Nor has he anything to say about Rudra’s being denied any place 
in the hierarchical Vedic ritual Rudra’s is obviously a complex 
personality What Oldenberg has done is to lay stress on just 
one aspect of it and present only that aspect as representing the 
whole character of that god Though, therefore, it has to e 
conceded that Oldenberg has proceeded in the right direction 
and has thus prepared the ground for a correct understanding of 
the Rudra problem, his theory as a whole cannot be regarded as 
acceptable 

In his comprehensive monograph on Rudra, ARBMAN seems 
to follow the lead given by Oldenberg ” Like the German 
scholar, Arbman also believes - and, as pointed out above, <l ultc 
rightly -that Rudra is not the god of thunderstorm as suggested 
by a majority of Western Vcdists Nor for the matter of that » 
he a god connected with any phenomenon of nature ARBMAN 
regards Rudra as an unbeavenly product of lower mythology 1° 
his original character Rudra is according to that scholar, an 
earthly, demoniacal, fearful god 100 who has originated from the 

97 Ai Bender has ngh tly ponted out (JAOS 4J, 00 ), one would 
hesitate to accept the defm «e local lat on by Arbiiav ( who apparently follows 
Oldensero in ihu respect ) of Rudra on the MOjavat 

93 cr Al V 22 7 where loWi ( fever ) 15 ashed to go to Mljavat. 

99 £ Arcjun Redia IfnUrsuehuigrtt zun ohinJtschtn Clauito mi KtiWt 
Uppsala, 1922 

100 Inc dentally it may be ponted out that, according lo AttnuA*, U 1 ® 
word dca includes both gods and demons ( Op, at , H9-155 ) 
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primitive concepts of death and its fears This ancient god, who 
had presumably been m existence already in the pre Vedic times, 
continued, throughout the ancient cultural history, to influence - 
indeed, to dominate -the popular religion of ancient India 
and was, according to ARBMAN, adopted in the later Vedic 
tradition, almost in his original character Out of the two 
Rudras, who are supposed to have been represented in the Veda, 
the Rudra of the later Vedic tradition is not, as is generally 
assumed, a direct descendant of the Rgvedic Rudra — implying, so 
to say, the decline or deterioration of the latter Actually he is 
more akin to the original primitive non Vedic Rudra and must 
be presumed to belong to the unbroken hne of development 
of that concept in popular religion culminating in the figure 
of the epic £iva The Rgvedtc Rudra, on the other hand, 
represents tv hat may be characterised as an artificial side- 
growth of that continuous line of development It will be thus 
seen that, by drawing pointed attention to Rudra’s original non- 
Vedic character and to the unbroken continuity of the Rudra* 
concept m popular religion, ARBMAN has made a distinct advance 
over OLDENBERG’s hypothesis But, by characterising Rudra 
essentially as a god of death, he too must be said to have 
made the same mistake as Oldenberg, namely, to emphasize 
only one of the aspects - though, in this case perhaps a major 
aspect — of Rudra’s complex personality and character ARB- 
MAN has, for instance, not been able satisfactorily to correlate 
the various distinctive features of Rudra’s personality, mentioned 
above, with his character as the god of death He has also not 
succeeded in explaining the significance of the apparent contradic- 
tion in Rudra's character Why should a death god, as such, be 
regarded as both benevolent and malevolent 9 Further, Arb- 
MAN’s suggestion that the popular god, J>iva, represents the 
culmination of the original Rudra concept cannot be substantiated 
from the culture historical point of view Again, Siva also can- 
not be regarded exclusively as a god of death 

One thing, however, cannot be gainsaid, namely, that, in the 
Vedic literature, particularly in the RV, greater emphasis is put 

33 * 
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on Rudra’s association with death and its horror than on any 
pther aspect of his complex personality and character This has, 
indeed, been done to such an extent that a casual study of that 
Veda would make one feel inclined to regard Rndra as the Vedic 
death god It would, for instance, appear from the Rgvedic 
references that Rudra’s bolt (IT 33 3 ) is certainly not the 
thunderbolt, as HOPKINS and others believe, 191 but must be 
understood merely as the imagery of sickness and death HOP 
KINS also thinks that Rudra’s sayakas , referred to in II 33 10, 
actually represent the * gleaming bolt, regarded as an arrow of Jus 
bow ’ 102 This is, indeed, unnecessary For, a critical study of 
this reference taken in conjunction with several others, would 
make it amply clear that these sayakas are just the death bringing 
arrows shot by Rudra, the sender of disease and death In 1 
1 14 10, Rudra’s missiles are openly characterised as * cowslaying ’ 
and * manslaying * The commonest prayer to Rudra is that he 
should not slay or injure the worshippers, and their parents, 
children, men, cattle, horses, etc (I 114 7-8) Rudra is often 
implored to spare the worshipper, his family, and his property 
(II 33 1, VI 28 7, VII 46 2-4) On the other hand, Rudra is 
invoked to prostrate ‘ others’ with his fatal shafts (II 33 11,14) 
In IV 3 6, Rudra himself is directly called urban, the slayer of men 
Rudra s character as the god of death is further concretised, so to 
say, in later Veda In the AV, for instance, Rudra is very signifi 
cantly described as assailing his victims with diseases like fever, 
cough, etc (XI 2 22, 26, also VI 90,93) IIis doubles, Bhava 
and Sarva, also are addressed in that Veda as gods of death 
They are implored not to leave the bodies to be eaten up by 
wolves etc (XI 2 2) In still later Vedic literature also Rudra’s 
passion for killing men and animals becomes equally evident 
Rudra is characterised as seeking to slay men, 103 and his hosts are 
described as attacking men and beasts with disease and death lfll 

101 See supra 102 3 AOS 16, cl 103 A S vGS IV 8 32 

lOt SSS IV 19 8 It is interesting to note that, in the Caraka-SathStli 
(I 40 ), fever is said to have originated from the anger of Mates vara 
( ■=■ Rudra ) cf jaaras tu khalu tnaheitarakcpaptabhavoh Also krodhagnir vklarin 
i ( Continued en the next page ) 
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Special sacnficial rites are prescribed to be dedicated to Rudra 105 
so that he might remove and prevent disease and death 106 The 
paraphernalia of Rudra also is indicative of his character as the 
god of death The carrion birds are, for instance, referred to as 
Rudra’s birds 107 In this context, it may also be noted that 
incantations against such birds are accompanied by the formula, 
rudrdya svaha 103 A mention is similarly made of Rudra’s wide-, 
mouthed, howling dogs, which swallow their prey unchewed , 104 
and also of his jackals 110 As is well known, m primitive thought, 
these beasts were often looked upon as messengers of death 111 
Again, in primitive thought, serpents also are regarded as the 
animals of the spirits of the dead Therefore, the peculiar 
connection of Rudra-Siva with serpents must be construed as 


{Continued from the lest pa£e ) 

dram aha* h* kora? f pi te / tarn ut See 'Star ah bodhaih jtaro lake bhatuyasi If 
— Carakc ( III 24-2a ) In the fCifyapa-Safahtta ( KalpasthSna, XadihiUikalpa 14), 
diseaies are said to have been produced cut of the agony of mind and body 
of the goeb, who ran in fear of Rudra at the sacrifice of Dak$a 

105 AscGS IV 8 40, KeutikaS V I 7 

106 Though Rudra is thiu prom ncntly represented as a death-god 
both in the RV and ihe later Vedic literature, some difference ls sought to 
be made in those two representations It is. Tor instance, pointed out that 
the Jtgvedic Rudra send* death from afar and chat his externa! appearance 
is not necessarily indicative of the fcarfulness of a death god Rudra in the 
later Vedic literature, on the contrary secmi to belong In a raw, brutal, 
primitive type 

107 d7X I 2 2, TVtlV 29, alsocf AVIV 28, XI 2 11 

108, KauftkaS, p 129 

109 AV XI 2 2, 30 Tilak thinks, in this connection, of the astronomical 
‘dogs* near the star of Rudra ( 771* Orton, 96-128) JnctdentaUy a reference 
may be made to the superstition that dogs observe fast on the fourteenth day 
of the dark half or each month — the day which is sacred to Siva ( ilvarSln ) 
Is this perhaps due to the linguistic confusion caused between iioarstn and 
f earnin’ 

110 AV XI 2 2 Also cf VS 16 28 It is suggested that a jackal u 
called to perhaps because it is the beast oF ^iva who is also connected! with 
death I a HtrGS I 16 19 a jackal u actually called m/tyu In £GS IV. 
20 I, Bhava and Sarva arc compared to hunting bloodthirsty wolves 

111 Cf TA IV 29 In AV XT 2 31 Rudra’s armies are referred to 
a * saMhmjantl, perhaps implying that they together consumed the dead 
bodies etc 
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confirming that god’s character as god of death 112 In course of 
time, Rudra, indeed, came to be connected with several objects 
which were believed to bring ill luck and death 113 

But by far the most significant point in this connection is 
Rudra’s association with the Maruts In view of what has been 
said about the Maruts elsewhere 111 it is now hardly necessary to 
dilate upon the character of these divinities As indicated above, 
it is possible to mark out certain distinct stages in the evolution 
of the mythology relating to the Maruts It may be presumed 
that the Maruts originally beJonged to what may be called the 
‘popular’ order of gods In HV VII 58 1, we have a clear 
reference to the fact that the Maruts were originally associated 


with Nirrti and were only later raised to heaven from the region 
of death They are accordingly not infrequently represented as 
evil, dark beings (I 39 8, 171 1, 172 2, VII 56 9, 17, 58 5) 
The popular character of the Maruts seems to be suggested also 
by their peculiarly close association with the ai\ attha tree 118 and is 
further reflected m some aspects of the Vedic ritual In 
prausihapada rite, for instance, a sacrificial offering is first made 
to Jndra, and then, quite separated from it, a bah is offered to 
the Maruts 116 In that connection, the Grhyasutra refers to a 


iruli text, according to which the Maruts, among the gods, are 
the eaters of non sacrificial offerings 117 According to the Sra 
(IV 5 2 16), the raw foetus of the cow of Mitravarunau is offered 


to the Maruts 118 While recommending this, the Kanva recension 


112 It has been suggested by T R V Sastri (JORM XVII, 233-3 ) 
on the strength of a reference m the TAIB, that the tarpm were a disuncl 
class of human beings 

113 Weber Omma und Perlenda, 341 Abb WAN has pointed out (ty 
at, 267) tl at, in the epcs ‘•iva >s more often than not represented ** * 
frightful death god and that, in connection with his nocturnal raid, Asv 2 td ,arflan 
is, significantly enough compared to Rudra 

114 See ‘ Vftraha Indra Abo sec supra 

115 SPB IV 3 3 6 116 P a ,GS II 15 

117 ahulndo rai datoim marutah sif $PB IV 5 2 16 

118 It may be pointed out that garlha u always regarded as dangerous 
and is therefore, not normally offered m sacrifice Cf eyajnyd gpWb 

Ku$s xxv, u ia 
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of the Brahmana sajs “ Common people are eaters of raw flesh 
and the Maruts arc common people” 118 It is further significant 
that one of the offerings in connection with the cayana is to be 
made to the Maruts m the forest 180 Indeed, m some passa- 
ges , 121 the Maruts are actually represented as being anti ritual 
They arc also said to be capable of blocking the sacnficcr’s 
passage to the heaven 1,3 

The original, popular, non divine character of the Maruts 
can thus be clearly established Not only this It is also possible 
to represent that character more specifically It has been already 
pointed out that the offerings to the Maruts, like those to the 
Pitars, are not accompanied by the sacred si alia utterance Again, 
the Maruts are sometimes characterised as being antagonistic to 
progeny 122 But perhaps the most suggestive point In this context 
IS that the Maruts are often represented as birds It may be 
recalled that according to the primitive mythological thought, the 
spirits or the dead often wander about in the form of birds 1,4 
The popular divinities, the Maruts, must therefore, have originally 
been connected in a special manner, with the ideology relating 
to death and the spirits of the dead The derivation of the word, 
marut, from the root mar ( = to die) suggested by KUHN 12 * 
would confirm this hypothesis 118 When in the course of the 
evolution of the Vedic mythology, it became necessary for theVedic 


IJ9 Cf Egcelwg SEE XXVI 396 SPDIV 5 2 17 goes on to say 
na wahdkaraty ahulsdo rat drvln tth marulo mi ahutavx wet lad }ad ascihskjtaih 
declnaih eat morulas ted enam marurlsn iva pratt sfhapay at 

120 ci mukhtna ranye nueyam h BISS XVIII 4 23 fF 

121 Cf TB I 3 4 4 

122 AB r 10 2 

123 MS prajijata marulo ghnon TB I 0 2 1 

124 Cf RV r 87 2 88 I V 59 7, VII 56 3 59 7 

125 Ug Afjthen I 218 

126 In this connect on Grass mann thinks { XVI 190 ) of Urntr 

Cerfo MarUo The root rear ts taken to mean to ihrne It is oho 

tuggested that the word marut may be ph Iolog cally connected w th the 
Dravidian marutta ( = magician medicine man ) Schroedek ( W^AAl IX, 
233-53) identifies the Maruts vith the ancient Germanic Maren (Mabron, 
Mahrcen ) 
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poet pnests to include the popular pre-Aryan god, Rudra, m the 1 
Vcdic pantheon, they seem to have emphasised, for obvious rea 
sons only one of the many aspects of the complex personality of 
that god And the fact that, at this stage in the evolution of 
the Vedic mythology, the Maruts came to be associated with Rudra 
in a particularly close relationship clearly implies that the aspect 
of Rudra’s character emphasized by the Vedic poet pnests must 
have been akin to the original character of the Mamts In other 
words, Rudra came to be regarded principally as the god of death 
and the Maruts, who originally represented the spirits of the dead, 
came to be associated with him as his hosts 1ST 

There are also certain other points which would further con- 
firm the hypothesis that, in the Veda, it is Rudra’s character as a 
god of death that is particularly emphasized The Toittiriya - 
Samhita (II 1 7 Iff) narrates the legend of lasatkara breaking 
open the head of gayatn On that occasion, we are told, the 
gods took the various juices issuing out of that head But Rudra 
chose only the blood Indeed, blood seems to have been a favou 
rite drink of Rudra It is sometimes actually described as 
constituting the waters of Rudra According to the ApsS 
(X 13 11 ), if, in the course of a sacrifice the saenficer happens 


127 It has been shown elsewhere ( " Vjtraha Indra' ) that ihe asjocia 
bon of the Manila with Rudra must be earlier than that with Indra The 
principal stages in the evolution of the mythology relating to the Maruts may 
be briefly stated as follows — ( 1 ) Originally, the Maruts seem to base been 
independent divin ties and were regarded as the hosts or tic spirits of the dead 
( 2 ) The Maruts were later associated with Rudra after the latter god was 
included in the \edic pantheon mainly as the god of death (3) OD 
account of their disciplined military formations, the Maruts came to be asso- 
ciated with Indra the national war god of the Vedic Indians (4) When m 
course of time, Indra came to be looted upon as a rain god, the Maruts became, 
naturally enough, ihe storm gods It is not unlikely that another factor help™ 
to consolidate this last stage In the pimutve thought the spirits of the dea 
are usually beleved to be wandering about through winds. The connection 
between the Maruts and the winds may thus be reflecting also ihu ancient 
belief Inc dentally it may he pointed out that Wkander regards the Maruti 
as represent ng the Cult of a league of soldiers ( Maennerbund ) Rudra wal 
the head of this ancient league and was, therefore at one time regarded at 
the all-god ( I cyu, p 126 ) 
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to see blood he should murmur the formula, rudriyabhyo adbhyah 
s\aha Similarly if blood comes out of the udder of the agmhotra 
cow, that cow has to be sacrificed in the ashes of the daksina firft 
with the formula, rudrdya aha 118 Offerings of blood are made 
to Rudra on several occasions In the aSvamedhct, for instance, 
the blood of the horse is assigned to Rudra 158 Similarly in the 
iulagava sacrifice, blood is offered as bah to Rudra and his hosts 
This peculiar fondness of Rudra for blood is obviously related to 
that god’s character as god of death Of a similar import is the 
reference in the $PB (V 3 1 10), where, in connection with the 
twelve ratnahavms I at the rajas uy a, it is said that Rudra longs for 
the cows which are slaughtered in the royal palace 

The word, rudra, suggests that Rudra was essentially a red 
god 150 He is described as being ari/sa ( I 114 5), babhrt/( II 33 5), 
babhlusa, tdmra, aruita, ulolnta, and nllalohita ( TS IV 5 1 ) In 
the primitive thinking, the red colour is closely associated with 
death 131 It may be pointed out in this connection that Siva also 
is connected with death - perhaps in a more marked manner 
!§iva lives in the smatona, wears a garland of skulls, and is fond 
of bloody sacrifices The association of that god with serpents is 
quite well known In view of the fact, therefore that 3iva is just 
a double of Rudra, all the above mentioned characteristics of the 
former go to confirm the latter’s character as a god of death 
Incidentally it may be here pointed out that the word, h\a, also 
originally meant 4 red ’ 

Attention has already been drawn by scholars 135 to the very 
significant fact that Rudra has several points of similarity with the 
Germanic god, Odin-Wodan Like Rudra, the latter is a wild 


128 KnlSS XXV 2 2 

129 TS I 4 36, rx III 21 Accor 6wg to SPB XIII 3 4 the bloo4 
h to be divided into three portions, which latter are then offered as the lire* 
oblations to Agnt scijfcirf But, Uicn there are several indication* to r for// 
shat Agm rttffoijt a only a round about way of referring to Ru ira 

130 For a detailed consideration d the word rudra, wr h/ia 

131 Zaciiariae, * Zum aluadiachen Hoch 2 et«riluaI WZftl XVtf, 
211-231 

132 E g Sctikoeoer { Of ett ) anti Orro ( Of, (ff }, 
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hunter and an indefatigable wanderer among mountains and 
forests He is simultaneously a bnnger pf fright as well as of 
blessings. He has his wild army and is usually accompanied by 
"Wild wolves Like Rudra, again Odm assumes different forms at 
different times These points of similarity are, however, to be 
regarded only as incidental upon the one essential characteristic 
which both these gods share, namely, close connection with 
death ,3i Odm is the leader of the departed souls He is descri- 
bed as receiving human sacrifices, and is frequently associated 
with the Walhall ( that is, the hall of the dead ) Rudra has many 
points m common also with the Greek death god, Hecate A 
frequent reference is made to Hecate’s demonic, deathly traits. 
Like Rudra, the Greek death god also moves about at the cross 
roads and during the night 134 It must, however, be emphasized 
at this stage that these points of agreement cannot be construed, 
as they are by SCHroeder.,* 8 * to indicate that the concepts of 
Rudra, Odin Wodan, Hecate, etc , are all derived from a common 
Indo European prototype of a death god 138 As has been already 
pointed out, Rudra cannot, by any stretch of imagination, be 


133 It muit be pointed out here that Odin of the nordic pc* try 
represents a di r cTmt and quite a peculiar development of the original E°d- 

134 Schroeder ( Op at ) also point) to the similarity between Rudra and 

Greek Dionysos It a further significant that Dionysos and Hermes are 
worshipped at a ‘feast of the ancestor* which is something like the Vedic 
ptlrmeJha 135 Qp n( 

135 Among a number of Indo European peoples there costed, according 
to ScriRoEutR ( Op ext ) a particularly important type of gods, who were 
regarded as the leaden of the troops of the spirits of the dead At certain 
periods of the year they came through the air with their troops to hunt upon the 
earth At these periods the rate or mortality among men and cattle to* 
quite appreciably A close relation* p between these hosts cf (he spirit* of the 
dead whose Torres were frightful and the winds seems to haw been constantly 
present in the ffi-nds or the primitive people Since these spirits were believed 
to be moving among the winds they subsequently came to be identified with the 
norm and wind gods ( or demon* ) The Vcdic Maruts about whose engtnal 
and essential worm nature Scuroeotr entertain* no doubt at all, arc such 
wind gods-cum si rsts of ihe dead (»ee footnote 127) Odm the ancient 

. * B,C cf dcali 11 8,50 a wind god baiROEOER indeed connect* 
° d "• P h WogreaDy with the \cdic Uta Hermes, another ancient 
Wind-god, it aho regarded a, the leader of the spirits of the dead. 
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regarded as a god of Aryan ( or fndo European ) origin His 
original character is essentially non- Aryan In primitive think- 

ing, certain peculiar features must have been universally attributed 
to a death god It is to this common primitive heritage that the 
points of similarity shown by Rudra, Odm Wodan, Hecate, etc , 
are to be traced back 131 As a matter of fact, Rudra, more than 
any other god, has retained in his character the essential features 
of a death god of the primitive, ruder type He is, indeed, more 
abn to the primitive corpse eating demons of death A reference 
may again be made, m this context, to OLDENBERG’s hypothe- 
sis 1 ” that Rudra represents the ‘ Old Man of the Mountains ’ 
As has been pointed out above, this hypothesis takes into account 
only one of the many aspects of that god s complex personality 
But it certainly confirms the character of Rudra as a death god 
For, the close connection between the ' Old Man of the Moun 
tains’ and the spirits of the dead is a well established concept in 
pnmitivc ideology 

Attention needs to be drawn, in this context, to one very 
significant feature of the primitive gods connected with death and 
the spirits of the dead These gods were, no doubt, greatly feared 
on account of their mam activity of causing death and disease 
among men and cattle But there was also a distinctly beneficent 
side to their activity Those gods could overpower humanity by 
means of disease and death but they also possessed the power to 
cure diseases and prevent death According to the primitive way 
of thinking, one, who possesses the power to do evil, necessarily 
possesses the power also to ward off evil 188 This way of thinking 
is reflected also m the character and activity of the primitive 
priest magician medicineman This primitive worthy commanded 
the power as much to bless as to curse, as much to cure as to 
victimise There is, again, ample evidence available in the pnmi- 


137 The red colour seems to be one such feature Lite Rudra, the 
death gods of several peoples are red 

138 See supra 

139 Brndejl {JAOS 43, 56-60) thinks in this connection, of similto 
JtBl [thus cut an I ur 
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tive religions to show that, in the course of their wild hunting 
expeditions, the god of death and his hosts, which consisted of the 
spirits of the dead, bestowed fertility on land, animals, and human 
beings 140 One need not, therefore, be surprised at the chasm in 
the two sides of the character of Rudra, who is represented both 
as a malevolent demon and a benevolent god 

It is necessary to refer, at this stage, to one more im- 
portant point relating to Rudra’s character as a god of 
death It is usually believed that Yama is the proper and 
original god of death in the Veda But this view has elsewhere 
been shown to be quite unwarranted 111 It seems that, in the 
early Vedic pantheon, there had not been evolved any one single 
god of death, as such, though several minor divinities might have 
been connected with death When, as will be showm in the 
sequel, the Vedic poet priests were required, under pressure of 
circumstances, to include the foreign Rudra in their hieratic 
pantheon, they emphasized that god’s character as a death-god 
and officially began to view him as such It is, indeed, from this 
point of view that Rudra may be regarded as the first regular god 
of death m the Vedic pantheon But, since the entire concept 
relating to Rudra was foreign to Vedic ideology, the character of 
Rudra did not come to be clearly defined and the emphasis 
appeared to be continuously shifting from one aspect of his 
character to another. That is why Rudra cannot be said to have 
been represented m the Veda as a god of death either exclusively 
or consistently The same reason would account for the fact that 
certain notions, which are conventionally associated with the 
concept of the death-god in Vedic religious thought and practice, 
are not found connected with Rudra For instance, Rudra is 
described as belonging to the north, though the south is the 
quarter which is traditionally believed to be presided over by *h c 
god of death Similarly, offerings are made to Rudra with the 
sacred utterance, s\aha t and not svadha Again, Rudra is in 

140 Odin, Dionysos and Hermes, who are essentially gods «r death 
are, according to Scwroedeb {Op ext ) also regarded as divinities of fera ‘T* 

HI See * \atna in the Veda’ , published elsewhere in this \ohnne 
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way directly connected with the Pitars, nor is he anywhere 
described as showing the departing souls the way to immortality 
As against this, when, in the course of the peculiar evolution of 
the Yatna mythology 142 Yama came to be regarded as a full- 
fledged god of death, these conventional features of the character 
of a god of death were connected with lum 

From the foregoing discussion it would now became clear 
that Rudra was essentially different from the normal hieratic 
Vedic gods that he obviously belonged to a milieu which was 
foreign to the Vedic poet priests, that the Vedic poet priests must 
have included him in the Vedic pantheon under pressure of 
circumstances and, therefore, reluctantly and almost under protest, 
and that, as the result of the peculiar way in which the Vedic 
poet priests reacted to this foreign influence, Rudra came to be 
represented m the Veda mainly, though not exclusively, as a 
god of death this latter being indeed but one aspect of his ongi 
nal complex character One, however, gets a few glimpses of the 
original complex personality and character of that god from a few 
stray and incidental references to him in the early Veda Not 
only this It is actually seen that the original character of that 
god reasserted itself in the later Vedic and post Vedic age and that 
Rudra in the form of Rudra 6iva began to receive increasing 
recognition as the great god (Mahadeva ) in later times 

On the strength of all the evidence which is available in this 
connection and which will be produced below, one would be 
certainly justified in presuming that Rudra represents but the 
Vedic version of a popular proto Indian god whose cult must 
have spread far and wide m this country As a matter of fact this 
proto Indian god seems to have been represented in different 
forms among different proto Indian peoples in different localities 
Each of these forms may have perhaps emphasized some specific 
characteristic of that god, but all the forms can be shown to have 
been derived from “one and the same common concept so that one 
form shows unmistakable essential similarity to another When 

M2 See the paper referred to m the foregoing foot not? 
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tunately we do not possess any such sources in respect Of the 
proto Indian religion We shall have to depend, in that connec- 
tion, on the evidence which is neither ample nor direct It may, 
however, be safely assumed that several essential elements of the 
proto Indian religion have been still preserved in the religion of 
the people who may be conveniently referred to as the speakers 
of the Austnc and the proto Dravidian languages As a matter 
of fact, it can be established on fairly sound grounds that even the 
present Hindu religion shows more distinct traces of this proto- 
Indian religion than of the Vedic Aryan religion 144 It is well 
known that the religion of the Vedic Indians, as represented in the 
Vedic literature, is essentially uniconic Similarly, the Vedic 
people do not seem to have been familiar with public places of 
worship like temples They may be assumed to have normally 
offered prayers and offerings to their gods in their own houses Ul 
As against this, on the strength of the evidence available in respect 
of ancient Dravidian- and Austnc-speakmg people, we may assume 
that the proto Indians worshipped their god mostly in the form of 
concrete symbols, such as crude stumps of trees, or stones, or 
some make-shift images established either in the open or inside 
some temple like structures which were usually erected away from 
the main settlements 348 The character of their gods also was 


144 cr S K Chatter ji, Indo Aryan and Hindi, pp 3 1 fT , also S K Das, 
“A study of the i irala rites of Bengal ’ hlaa in India 32, 207—45 [See more 
particularly the relevant context* in Dandekar, Some Aspects of the History of 
Hinduism poon, 19(17 ] 

145 Arbsiax (Op fit , 82 fT ), however, thinks that the Vedic Indians 
were familiar with temples and idol worship But hardly any evidence is 
available to support such a supposition It may be pointed out that the 
earliest literary reference to idols is to be found m I’anun — yiviklrihe eSpanjt 
( V 3 99 ) Idol worship must, therefore, have come into vogue among the 
followers of Brahmanism not very long before Pacini s times It may be 
® u 8EC$ted that, with the beginning of the movement for popularizing Brahman 
urn i-veral elements of die popular proto Indian religion came to be assimilated 
mt0 the Brahmamc religion — idol worship being perhaps one of such elements 

146 Considerable material relating to this and allied matters is to be 
found i n the following works Whitehead, Village Gods of South India, 
Elmore, Dravidian Gods m Modem Hinduism , Cbooke, Folklore XXX , 

( Continued on the next ptQ» ) 
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the hieratic Vedic religion came into contact with this popular 
proto Indian religious cult it could not resist the overpowerog 
influence of the latter The Vedic poet priests, however, reacted 
to the pressure of this indigenous religious cult in the same way 
as they did to other popular influences They did, accordingly, 
adopt this foreign element into the mechanised and ntuabsed 
religious pattern which they had evolved, but, while doing so, they 
suppressed such aspects of that cult as were particularly revolting 
to what may be characterised as their sophisticated hieratic out 
look and emphasized only that feature of the character of the god 
presiding over that cult, which they regarded as the least un Vedic 
and which they could somehow fit into their religio-mythological 
ideology without having fundamentally to disturb its basic pattern 
and character As there does not seem to have been evolved any 
regular death god m the Vedic pantheon, the Vedic poet priests 
officially began to look upon Rudra as their god of death. Of 
course, as has been pointed out above, Rudra did not, for obvious 
reasons, continue to be represented as a death-god either exclusi 
vely or consistently throughout the Veda 

One of the striking features of this popular proto Indian god 
seems to be that he was regarded, at least by some proto-Indian 
peoples, as a ' red * god This fact is, indeed, very significant so 
far as the essential character of that god and the religious practi 
ces associated with him are concerned As will be pointed out in 
the sequel, it is possible to presume that this proto-Indian god 
was regarded as a red gnd because he was actually represented as 
being red in colour In order to make this point clear it would 
be very helpful, at this stage, to draw attention to one or two 
essential points of difference between the Vedic religion on the 
one hand and the pre-Vedic proto Indian religion on the other 
As is well known, the Vedic literature reflects the religious ideo- 
logy and practices of the Vedic people fairly faithfully u3 kfefof 


^ course it will be more correct to say 'of certain sections of 
Vedic people It may also be incidentally po nted out that the Veche ArT 10 
religion contains certain elements which are rot found in other Indo-bra-cpem 
religions 
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Innately we do not possess aay such sources in respect or the 
proto Indian religion We shall have to depend, in that connec- 
tion, on the evidence which is neither ample nor direct It may, 
however, be safely assumed that several essential elements of the 
proto Indian religion have been still preserved in the religion of 
the people who may be conveniently referred to as the speakers 
of the Austnc and the proto Dravidian languages As a matter 
of fact, it can be established on fairly sound grounds that even the 
present Hindu religion shows more distinct traces of this proto* 
Indian religion than of the Vedic Aryan religion ni It is well 
known that the .religion of the Vedic Indians, as represented in the 
Vedic literature, is essentially uniconic Similarly, the Vedic 
people do not seem to have been familiar with public places of 
worship like temples They may be assumed to have normally 
offered prayers and offerings to their gods in their own houses 145 
As against this, on the strength of the evidence available in respect 
of ancient Dravidian and Austnc speaking people, we may assume 
that the proto Indians worshipped their god mostly m the form of 
concrete symbols, such as crude stumps of trees, or stones, or 
some make shift images established either in the open or inside 
some temple like structures which were usually erected away from 
the main settlements 146 The character of their gods also was 


144 Cf S K Chatterji, Indo Arjta i and Hindi, pp 31 IT , also S K Das, 
A study of the Praia rites of Bengal Man in India 3Z, 207-45 [ See wore 

particularly the relevant contexts in Dandekaf. Some Aspects of the History of 
Hinduism Poon, 1967 ] 

145 Arbman (Op at , 82 ff ) however, thinks that the Vedic Indians 
■were familiar w th temples and idol worship But hardly any evidence u 
available to support such a supposition It may tic pomLed out that the 
earliest literary reference to idols is to be found ia Panini— jioikarthe capanyt 
{ V 3 39 ) idol worsh p must therefore have come into vogue among the 
followers of Brahmanism not very long before Panini $ times It may be 
,u 88®sted that, with the beginning of the movement for popularizing Brahman 
utn levcral elements of the popular proto Indian religion came to be a simulated 
1010 the Brahmanic religion — idol worship being perhaps one of such elements 

146 Considerable material relating to this and allied matters u to be 
found m th e following works Whitehead, Village Gods of South India, 
Elmore, Dravidian Gods tn Modem Hnduism, Cbooke, Folklore XXX, 

( Continued on the next page) 
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essentially different from that of the normal Vedic Aryan gods. 
For, it was determined by the peculiar religious concepts of those 
people According to these latter, man was supposed to be ever 
in danger of being victimised by fearful evil spirits, which were 
believed to be mainly the spirits of the dead who were buried 147 
The presence of these spirits was felt by men mainly through 
epidemics and similar other disasters affecting men and their 
belongings 113 Propitiation of these spirits - and particularly of 
the leader of these spirits - by means of worship and offerings, 
which would be in conformity with the character of these gods, 
constituted the mam basis of their religious practices 148 


(Continued from the Imt poje) 

ThUrstov, Castes and Tribes of South India , Dubois, Hindu Manners, etc , 
Stevenson, Rites of the Twice bom, Jacquet, Religion des Malabars , Russell, 
Tribes and Castes of the Central Promnces, Dikshttar, Prehistoric South India 

147 Bunal seems to have been a more common method of the disposal 
of the dead among the proto-Indians It should be further easily understand- 
able that, according to the primitive way of thinking, bunal of the dead was 
more conducive to the origin of the idea of the spints of the dead ruing from 
their graves 

148 It is hardly necessary to point, in this context, to the remarkable 
similarity between these concepts and the concepts relating to the Vedic Rudra 
and Rudras 

149 A reference may be incidentally made to two important points 
firstly, it is noteworthy that female divinities played a particularly significant 
role in the proto Indian religious thought and practices Thu u in conspicuous 
contrast with the Vedic pantheon, m which Ujas is the only important female 
divinity Other genuinely female divinities have no independent status of 
their own They are goddesses because they are the wives of the gods 
A reference has already been made elsewhere to the fact that the case of 
RudrSnl ( EhavSni, 5iv3nl), however, is quite different from that oflndrBpI, 
Varunanf, etc This is so because Rudra and Rudranl are not originally Aryan 
divinities but are the result of the aryanisatton or brahma msation of proto- 
Indian divinities. As for the concept of Adiu also, there is sufficient ground 
to suppose that that concept, in its original form, was borrowed by the 
Vedic poet priests from some non Vedic sources. The general prominence of 
females in Dravidian families has been pointed out as a significant point in 
this connecuon Secondly, the propitiation of the spirits must not be confused 
with what we understand by the term, * ancestor worship It was not 
ancestor worship as such, but rather the worship of the malignant spirits of 
the dead 
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SufEcient evidence has been produced 180 in respect of the 
religious practices of the ancient Dravidians to enable us to 
assume that one of the commonest forms of the proto-Indian 
worship must have consisted of communal offerings of animals, 
such as buffalos, Iambs, etc., to their gods . 181 Raw flesh of these 
animals was usually offered to those demon-divinities. Attention 
may be drawn, in this context, to the iulagaxa rite dedicated to 
the Vedic Rudra - a rite which stands more or less isolated from 
the other Srauta rites. The points of similarity between the 
proto-Indian animal sacrifice 1 ” and the Vedic Wagava are such 
as to make the conclusion irresistible that both Rudra and the 
iulagaxa rite must have originally belonged to the 'proto-Indians 
and must have forced their way into the Vedic religious 
complex . 153 

But far more significant, from our point of view, than the 
offering of the flfesh of the animals to the demon-divinities is 
another aspect of the proto-Iodian form of worship, namely, 
pouring out of the blood of the animals, which are sacrificed, 
upon the crude icons which are supposed to be infused with the 
* presence 1 ’ of the gods. It is this aspect which must have been 
responsible for the proto-Indian god being regarded as a red god. 
The name of the ancient Dravidtan god, namely, Siva, which 
means * red can thus be very well linked up with the form of 

150. See particularly the works of Whitehead and Eiaiobe mentioned 
In f. n. 146. 

151. Human sacrifice also cannot have been either unknown or rare. 
It may he pointed out that an effigy of man is sacrificed annually before 
Mahaucva by the tribes living near Lobar dag a; similar offering is made by 
the Goods to Baradco ( *= Mahidcva). These practices undoubtedly represent 
a modification of ancient human sacrifices. 

152. Cf. the hanging of tactificial animals on pointed posts referred to 
by Luiore ( Op. cit., 25). 

i 153. Reference has already been made above to the distinction between 
homa, which normally consisted of cooked offerings made through fire, and 
Mi, which denoted taw offerings without the agency of Gie. The lattet, 
which Is more common so far as Rudra is concerned, is undoubtedly the 
result of the proto-Indian influence. It may also be recalled, in this connec- 
tion, that the Manus, who were originally the hosts of Rudra, are referred 
to as the eaters of raw flesh (see supra). 
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essentially different from that of the normal Vedic Aryan gods 
For, it was determined by the peculiar religious concepts of those 
people According to these latter, man was supposed to be ever 
in danger of being victimised by fearful evil spirits, which were 
believed to be mainly the spirits of the dead who were buried 147 
The presence of these spirits was felt by men mainly through 
epidemics and similar other disasters affecting men and their 
belongings 148 Propitiation of these spirits - and particularly of 
the leader of these spirits - by means of worship and offerings, 
which would be in conformity with the character of these gods, 
constituted the main basis of their religious practices 148 


(Continued from the last page ) 

Thurston, Castes and Tribes ef South India , Dueois, Hindu Manners, etc , 
Stevenson, Rites of the Twice born, Jacquet, Religion dcs Main bars, Russell, 
Tribes and Castes of the Central Provinces, Dikshitar, Prehistoric South India 

147 Burial jeems to have been a more common method of the disposal 
of the dead among the proto Indians It should he further easily understand- 
able that, according to the primitive way of thin ting, bunal of the dead was 
more conducive to the origin of the idea of the spirits of the dead rising from 
their gravel 

148 It is hardly necessary to point, in this context, to the remarkable 
similarity between these concepts and the concepts relating to the Vedic Rudra 
and Rudras 

149 A reference may be incidentally made to two important points 
Firstly, it is noteworthy that female divinities played a particularly significant 
role in the proto Indian religious thought and practices This is in conspicuous 
contrast with the Vedic pantheon, m which Ujas is the only important female 
divinity Other genuinely female divinities have no independent status of 
their own They arc goddesses because they are the wives of the gods 
A reference has already been made elsewhere to the fact that the case of 
RudrSpl ( BhavanI, SivanI), however, is quite different from that of IndrSnl, 
VarunSnl, etc This is so because Rudra and Rudra ijT are not originally Aryan 
divinities but are the result of the organisation or brahmamsation of proto- 
Indian divinities As for the concept of AdiU also, there is sufficient ground 
to suppose that that concept, in its original form, was borrowed by the 
Vedic poet pnests from some non Vedic sources The general prominence of 
females in Dravidian families has been pointed out as a significant point in 
this connection Secondly, the propitiation of the spirits must not be confused 
with what we understand by the term, * ancestor worship It was not 
ancestor worship as such, but rather the worship of the malignant spirits of 
the dead 
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Sufficient evidence lias been produced 310 in respect of the 
religious practices of the ancient Dravidians to enable us to 
assume that one of the commonest forms of the proto Indian 
worship must have consisted of communal offerings of animals, 
such as buffalos. Iambs, etc , to their gods 181 Raw flesh of these 
animals was usually offered to those demon divinities Attention 
may be drawn, in this context, to the iulagaya rite dedicated to 
the Vedic Rudia - a rite which stands more or less isolated from 
the other irauta rites The points of similarity between the 
proto Indian animal sacrifice 18 * and the Vedic Su!aga\a are such 
as to make the conclusion irresistible that both Rudra and the 
iulaga\a rite must have originally belonged to the proto Indians 
and must have forced their way into the Vedic religious 
complex 183 

But far more significant, from our point of view, than the 
offering of the flbsh of the animals to the demon divinities is 
another aspect of the proto-Indian form of worship, namely, 
pouring out of the blood of the animals, which arc sacrificed, 
upon the crude icons which are supposed to be infused with the 
‘ presence ’ of the gods It is this aspect which must have been 
responsible for the proto-Indian god being regarded as a red god 
The name of the ancient Dravidian god, namely, Siva, which 
means * red ’, can thus be very well linked up with the form of 

150 See parUcularly tile works of Whitehead and Elhohe mentioned 
in f n. 146 

151 Human sacrifice also cannot have been either unknown or rare 
II may be pointed out that an effigy of man is sacrificed annually before 
Mahadeva by tbe tribes living near Lohardaga, similar offering is made by 
the Goods to Baradeo ( Mahadeia ) These practices undoubtedly reprcjcnt 
a modification of ancient human sacrifices 

152 Cf the hanging of sacrificial animals on pointed posts referred to 
by Elmore { Op tu , 25 ) 

153 Reference has already been made above to the distinction between 
fuma which normally consisted of cooked offerings made through fire and 
tilt, which denoted raw offerings without the agency of fire The latter, 
which is more common so far as Rudra is concerned, is undoubtedly the 
result of the proto Indian influence It may also be recalled, in this connec- 
tion, that the Manits, who were originally the hosts of Rudra arc referred 
to as the eaters of raw flesh ( see supra ) 
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worship which must have been most common m respect of that 
god The Vedic version of this ancient god, namely, Rudra, also 
bears a name, which means * red though, in his case, attempts 
seem to have been made to suppress the original association of 
his redness with blood offerings and to emphasize quite a different 
kind of association 154 

While we are on the subject of the blood offering 18 * we may 
refer to one or two other incidental but closely connected matters 
Just as, by way of one of the main features of the proto Indian 
worship, the worshippers besmeared the icon of the divinity with 
the blood of the sacrificed animal, they also sometimes besmeared 
their own bodies with that Titual blood in the belief that, by doing 
so, they, on the one hand, protected themselves against the attack 
of the evil spirits and, on the other, won for themselves ever new 
magic power 158 Besides this, there is enough evidence available, 
on the strength of which we may assume that 'the proto-Indian 
worshippers also partook of the blood offerings, in one form or 
another, as a part of a communal sacramental feast 

This peculiar feature of the proto Indian worship, namely, 
besmearing the icon of the demon divinity with blood ( and there- 
by concretely making that divinity look ‘ red ’ ) has survived in 
the Hindu worship also, albeit m a very much modified form 
Broadly speaking, one may characterise homo ( that is to say, the 
offermgjof oblations to gods through fire and in the accompaniment 
of ritual formulas - those gods not being actually present in the 
form of idols and it being believed that the oblations are conveyed 
to them by fire ) as the most essential feature of the Vedic Aryan 
worship This Vedic way of worship must be clearly disttn- 

154 Sec infra All the tame at pointed out above., we do come acom 
quite a number of Vedic reference* to Rudra * fondness of blood 

155 It may be pointed out that, even today, rice mixed with some red 
substance ( perhaps as a substitute for blood ) is offered as bah to the spirit* 

156 Other modifications of this practice of actually besmearing one s 
body with tl e ritual blood, perhaps were painting one s body red, or 
putting red marks on ones body It is significant that the Mityas, who 
constituted an important Rudra cult, used to paint their bodies red or to wear 
yed robes. 
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guished from (he popular Hindu way of worship, called puja. A * 
critical consideration of the -word, puja, would be particularly 
illuminating at this stage. In an excellent paper, published a few 
years ago, CHARPENHER has dealt with the etymology of that 
word and the concept denoted by it 137 It has been pointed out 
that neither the noaa,pujd, nor the verb, pujayati, which latter is 
clearly a secondary form, occurs in the RV or any other early 
Vedic text. At the same time, these words are not infrequently 
used by Yaska and Panim. The natural conclusion, therefore, 
which one is inclined to draw from these facts is that the word, 
puja, which must have originally belonged to some proto-Indian 
language, was adopted in Sanskrit about the time of the rise of 
the Vedangas. At the time of Yaska, that word seems to have 
already come into vogue in Brahmanic speech. Attempts have 
been made, though not at all successfully, to demonstrate the 
Indo-European character of the word, pitja, by connecting it 
linguistically with some word m an JE language, BARTHO- 
LOMAE, for instance, has suggested 138 that that word may be 
connected with np bcx Sudan ( = to show favour; to forgive), pr. 
baxSdyad, these two latter being derived from an ancient 
*puk!&ia—. As indicated by Chakpentier, this suggestion of 
BARTHOLOMAE’s is neither phonetically nor semasiologically 
convincing, 1 *® One is, therefore, irresistibly led to conclude that 
puja is a word of non-IE origin . 1 * 0 So far as the etymology of that 
word is concerned, Gundert 1 ' 1 and KlTTEL ,ei seem to have hit 

157. J C harp en tier, " liber den BegrifT und die Etymologic von paja," 
Festgabt Htrmann Jacobt, 276-297. 

158. Cl Ph I, 1, 81 ; ZDMG 58, 701. 

159. Ciiakpentiek has referred also to other similar attempts Horn 
E l , IV 71. j, Woo “was Yne Yult scholar to "nave dealt vnih it ic above* 

mentioned cp. and pr. words which formed the basis of Barttiolouae’s 
hypothesis, himself connects the word puj with np £5ns ( — Ttmorse ). Acawx, 
on the other hand, connects ( Baltoshtsuchi LauWuiien, p 46 ff. ) puja with 
russ. pu'ali ( = to frighten). Obviously neither of these atlempti can be said 
lo be free from objections 

1G0. The word, pBj3, seems lo stand almost completely isolated la 
Sanskrit 

161 . ZDMG 23 , 528 . 

162. Ktnr.aia Eitgluk Duhmary, p. XII. ' 

32- 
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the mark when they suggested that it has to be derived from a proto* 
Dra vidian root, which occurs as pucu in Tamil and pusu in Kan- 
nada The original proto-Dravidian root means “to besmear to 
paste on ”, “ to paint over ” 163 It would now become clear that, 
in the procedure of worship called puja, the most essential consti- 
tuent was the besmearing of the icon The puja as it is commonly 
practised, consists of fifteen 181 or sixteen 18 * items. A critical 
examination of all these items would seem to show that the item 
which could be said to be the most primitive, the most basic, and 
the most peculiar was the besmearing of the idol with coloured 
salves It is, therefore, not surprising that this entire form of 
worship should have derived its name from its most primitive, 
most basic, and most peculiar feature . 188 

On the strength of the evidence produced above we may now 
conclude that both the word puja and the peculiar form of worship 
denoted by that word were essentially proto-Indian in character. 
We may further assume that, already in the pre-Vedic times, 

163. It is an interesting linguistic phenomenon that the Sanskrit word, 
puja ( = worship ), which is connected with the ancient Tamil word, pUcu ( to 
besmear), reappears in Tamil - of course, secondarily - as pzcatx {= worship). 
It may further be incidentally pointed out that Gundert and Kittel regard 
the proto-Dravidian root ( from which Sanskrit puja is to be derived ) also as 
the basis of the Sanskrit word, pusla ( = model, image) It is well known 
that, in the preparation of a model or an image, besmearing and pasting 
play an important role. [ Thjesie, JORM 27, 1-16, has recently suggested 
that the Aryan origm of pj}jf is highly probable He connects the word with 
the root pit (cf parka in madhufarka ). According to Thieme, pSji originally 
meant ' hospitable reception Bailey, ALB 25, 1-12, sees in pUj one more 
relic of the depleted vocabulary of ancient Indo Aryan R Radhakrishnan, 
1L 26, 225-28, controverts the Tamil origin of the word pQji and suggests 
that it was borrowed into Tamil ] 

161 according to Duaois 

165. according to Stevenjov 

166 In course of tune, various modified forms of this besmearing oftbe 
idols with coloured substances must have come into vogue The practice of 
besmearing sacred Stumps, stones, and images with red lead meted with oil u 
evidenced all over India. This fact would show that this basic form of proto- 
Indian worship had become almost universal throughout this country. In 
daily domestic worship this practice has taken the form of applying sandal* 
paste to the idols of gods of covering them with coloured substances, such as, 
kvUkuma ( — saffron ) and handri ( «= turmeric ), 
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puja, in its basic form, had spread over almost all parts of India, 
though it was only at a much later stage in the cultural history 
of ancient India that Brahmanism adopted both the word, puja, 
and the peculiar form of worship denoted by it into its culture- 
complex This must have happened at a time when serious efforts 
were required to be made to consolidate, popularize, and revitalize 
the Vedic way of life and thought, which was in the danger of 
becoming more or less completely extinct as the result of the 
ever-growing strength and appeal of certain non-Vedtc religious 
cults The Vedungas, among other texts, constitute the literary 
monuments of this great movement which had been laun- 
ched for the purpose of the resuscitation of Yedic culture 
Presumably one of the features of that great movement was the 
assimilation of several proto Indian elements into the Vedic way 
of life and thought Some kind of icomsm and puja — both 
essential aspects of the proto Indian religion — seem to have been 
adopted into tbc Brahmamc religion about this time, obviously 
in very much modified forms ,M This would explain why the word 
puja occurs and idols arc mentioned, for the first time, in the 
literary works oF Yaska and Panmi, which, broadly speaking, 
belong to the Vcdanga period 

What, however, is most significant from our point of view is 
the true implication of the besmearing of the icon, which is indi- 
cated by the word puja From what has been said above about 
the offerings made to the proto-Indian gods there should be little 
doubt that the besmearing of the icon, usually with red sub- 
stances, is only a substitute for actually besmearing it with 
blood The offering of blood, which was poured over the icon, 
propitiated the demon divinity and protected the worshipper 
against its malevolent designs It is suggested that, according to 
tlic primitive way of thinking, when the worshipper further 
applied a portion of that blood to some part or parts of his 
own body, he thereby established a kind of blood relationship 
with the divinity The proto Indian root form, from which the 

167 With the rue of Hiodimm, luperseded Vedic koma alrcojl 
completely. 
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Sanskrit word puja was derived, must have thus denoted the 
besmearing with blood of the proto-Iodian god As the result 
of this blood besmearing the proto-Indian god must have 
actually looked red and must have, therefore, been called Siva, 
the red god Presumably, in course of time, some proto Indian 
people either developed a kind of abhorrence for the actual 
offering of blood and the besmearing of the idol with it or 
found those things increasingly impracticable They could not, 
however, entirely give up this basic feature of their worship 
They, therefore, employed some substitute ( pratimdhi ) for 
blood 183 The word pujd accordingly came to denote the be- 
smearing in general of the idols as an essential item in worship, 
then the procedure of worship as a whole, and then the idea 
underlying worship as such It was, perhaps, m this last stage 
of its semasiological development that the word was adopted 
in Sanskrit 

There is another point to be noted in connection with the 
significance of the redness of the popular proto-Indian god In 
the primitive way of thought the red colour is often associated 
with the concepts relating to death, magic, evil omen, swearing, 
cursing, misfortune, etc This is, indeed, an almost universally 
accepted association To restrict ourselves, however, to ancient 
Indian conditions we may refer, in this context; to a rite inten- 
ded for the destruction of enemy, wherein priests, dressed in red 
robes and wearing red turbans are required to make an offer- 
ing of a blue-red animal m This peculiarly detailed procedure 
is certainly not to be understood as being the result of the usual 
tendency on the part of the Vedic priests to make even simple 
things elaborate and complicated It has on it an unmistakable 
imprint of the primitive magical ideology Elsewhere it is enjoin- 
ed that one, who intends practising magic, should offer a 


168 It may be pointed out that substitutes were used also in the 
Brahmaruc sacrifices 

169 KaijSS XXII 3 13-14 In this connection, Oldenberc rightly 
remarks ( RdV, 357 f n 4 ) that here we have to do with the colour of Riidra 
Cf ako AV /’ansij/aNo 31 raklofoifi raktavasah krfnSmbaradharo pi tS juhtQ&d 

Vimahastcna 
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red cow to Rudra 1 ’ 0 There are, indeed, quite a number of 
references in Indian literature id general to the popular belief 
that a red object seen in a dream portends rmsfortune and death 1,1 
According to a Vedic text, 17 * a calamity is bound to occur if 
the sky looks red Just another aspect of this belief, tinged vnth 
pnestly tendencies, is that, if, m the course of a sacrifice, red 
lines appear on the sacrificial post, running from right to left, it 
is a sure sign that the desired daksina will not be paid m that 
sacrifice 173 It is hardly necessary to dilate upon the fact that the 
popular proto-Indian god and his Vedic version, Rudra, aie 
intrinsically associated with all these concepts implied by the red 
colour It was, therefore, but natural tbiH the primitive people 
should hwft thought vsch £<m! the, red 

In this connection it may be pointed out that the red colour 
derived some other significance also in the primitive way of think- 
ing On account of its magteal associations the red colour was 
believed to possess the power of warding off evil spirits Tt may, 
indeed, be presumed that some followers of the original Rudra- 
cult accordingly painted their bodies red, or put red marks on 
different parts of their bodies, or put on red robes In the Veda 
also we come across references such as the one where the use of 
red thread is prescribed by way of a tahsman to guard oneself 
against evil spirits 17 * Incidentally it may be pointed out, in this 
context, that the blue colour also possesses the same sinister, 
“apotropaeisch” character as the red colour We are, for in- 
stance, told in a Vedic text *" 5 that blue flames issuing out of fire 
, portend death Naturally enough, therefore, the blue colour also 


170 TS II I 7 7 Geldmeb. ltd Stud HI, 118, Huxebhanot, 
Rilualhlrratvr, 172, 175 Thai the cow tt to be offered to Rudra is all the more 
significant from our present point of view 

171 For this and allied topics ice Zachar 1 * 6 , Op cit , Pischel, Z.DMG 
40, 120, Ved Stud 1, 57 ff Hillebrandt, Rnuall’ ,tralur Jolly, Mtdizm 

172 Ail fir III 2 4 Cf ^DMG *2, S73 

173 ApSS IX, 20 9 Htu-ebrandt, RtluaUit » 183 

174 rlFIII 9 3 
J75 A, /A r III 2 4 
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is closely associated with Rudra Siva, though much less commonly 
than the red colour 178 

A critical study of the name of the god Rudra would prove 
particularly illuminating at this stage The word rudra, is usually 
derived from the root rud, which means ‘ to howl ” or “ to 
cry ” It is, indeed, on the strength of this etymology that Rudra 
is generally regarded as the roaring god of tempest However, 
as indicated above, there is very little evidence in the Veda which 
would support the hypothesis that Rudra is a storm god The 
same can be said as regards the hypothesis also referred to above, 
that the concept of Rudra is the outcome of the mingling to- 
gether of the two concepts of the ‘roanng’ storm and the 
* crackling ’ fire The derivation of the word rudra from the 
root rud, indeed, seems to be as old as the Taittmya Samhita, 
though, m that text as welt as in the Maitrayam Samhita and 
the tfatapatha Brahmana, the epithet, rudra, derived from the 
root rud ( == to cry ) is applied specifically to Agm 177 Yaska has 
adopted this old etymology for explaining the character of god 
Rudra 178 Following bis usual practice Yaska further connects 
the word, rudra etymologically with the two roots, ru { — roar ) 
and dru ( = speed forth ) 179 Sayana, in his commentary on RV 
I 114 1, derives the word in as many as six different ways 180 


176 Sec supra A reference may be made here to the belief that, Lke the 
red colour, the blue colour also grants protection against * ev 1 sight 1 Among 
some primitive people the witches are believed to wear bule clothes 

177 See su^ra 178 A'lf X.5 

179 The dentation of the word rudra from the root ruj ( =to shatter ) t 
imp! ed in the A -3 haka XXV 1, IS obviously too farfetched 

180 roiayal sanam an labile th rudra h [ rut sadts Srakhyam duhkbaih tad 
drSsayah apagamajeU unasayalt lit rudrah } rud ah sabdarupi vpanttaddh libh r 
drSTyatt gamyale prat pjtyate til rud ah / rut sabdalmtki c3n ' tatprat pidyd itmarndji 
r*J ton upisakehhyo rSl i dadiU tit rudrah / runaddhi i nett tit rut onrlhakiridt tad 
djniti vtdSroyaU ih n drah / yad aroi t tad rudrasya rud ateam { TS L 5 1 1 ) 

All these etymolog es except perhaps the last arc linguist cally unsound 
The first »s obviously suggested by the JLS (IV 26) and the Chtf (III 16 
3), where the prinas are called Rudras be catic they make all this cry 
Incidentally it may be pointed out that the name of Rudras doublet Siva, 
is derived from the root So ( =* to attenuate) Syati niSoyatt duhkham iti fir ah^ 
Another etymology is tele {ante iti itvah 
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None of these etymologies can, however, be regarded as ade- 
quately bringing out the essential character of Rudra 1 * 1 
GRASSMANN, assuming that Rudra represents the lightning storm 
rather than the howling storm, derives the name of that god from 
the root rud ( = to shine ) ,S2 But that too is not the true 
character of Rudra In this connection PJSCHEL must be said 
to have hit the mark by proposing that the word, rudra, is to be 
derived from a hypothetical lost root, rud, which must have 
meant “ to be ruddy or red ” 183 As has been pointed out above, 
one aspect of Rudra’s original complex personality, namely his 
character as a god of death, «eems to have been particularly 
emphasized id the Veda It has also been pointed out that, 
according to the primitive way of thought, death is always 
associated with the red colour The name * red one *, would, 
therefore, appear to be most appropriate for the Vedic god of 
death, Rudra The redness of Rudra is further confirmed by 


( >81 The frightful nature of Rudra may be *atd to have been implied 

by the first etymology mentioned by Sayaca, but the causal to day ah, would 
create difficulty 

182 115 -ff 

183 ^DAfG 40 120 Olde-jozrc ( BdV, 216) v>ho docs, not seem to 
accept ihw etymology, points out that the form of the word should, in that case, 
have been rvdhra But be goes on to suggest that the original ndftra may have 
been transformed into rudra perhaps to make the name of that god resemhle the 
name Indra Does this represent a conic ous effort on the part of the protagonists 
of the popular Rudra-cult to elevate their god, indirectly and in a round about 
manner, by somehow connecting him with Indra and thus ensure his place 
m the official Vedic rel gton? Is this a device similar to Ihe more common one 
whereby a non hieratic god is elevated by artificially associating him with Indra 
to form a dual divinity? According to Arre ( JGJRI V, 85-92 ), the original 
root to be thought of m this connection may have actually been a hypothetical 
tudh ( = to flow ), some of whose dent atu e* such as tvdh ra (blood), lokila 
( = red ), Uha ( red metal ), are met w ith in Sanskrit Am funl cr suggests 
that ruih was deaspuated into rud from which latter the word, rudra, can be 
directly derived [Incidentally it may be pointed out that id A pte’s article 
under reference (p 90 fn 6), the present writer seems to be represented as 
holding the view that Rudra is the Vedic god of death on the strength of the 
assumption that the word rudra is derived from the root, rud ( = to how!) Tie 
present writer does be] eve that the death god aspect of Rudra s ongiral complex 
personality it emphasised in the Veda but, as will have now become clear his 
beUtf » not certainly baaed on the etymology mentioned above } 
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everal other epithets employed with reference to that god both in 
he R.V and the post-RF literature 184 

We have seen above that there already existed, in the pre- 
Vedic times, a popular proto Indian god, whose cult had spread 
far and wide in this country We have further seeu that the 
Vedic Rudra is but an aryanized or brahmamzed version of that 
proto Indian god As has been pointed out above, on account 
of the peculiar religious practices associated with him, this 
proto Indian god was, at least among some proto Indian people, 
regarded as a red god He was actually known as Siva, the red 
one, among the proto Dravidians There was also another ancient 
Dravidian god, called Rudhra, whose name also emphasizes his 
redness 185 It would app-ar that, when, owing to the pressure of 
circumstances, the Vedic poet priests were required to adopt this 
proto Indian god into their religious complex, they retained his 
name, albeit m another form, and called him Rudra, the red 
one I8# Attention has already been drawn to the essential simi- 
larity in the characters of the Vedic Rudra and the proto Indian 
6iva It will now become clear that, as a matter of fact, even 
the names, Rudra and Siva, are synonymous 187 A very interest- 
ing linguistic phenomenon, however, seems to have occurred in 
connection v Uh the word, ina, so far as the Vedic literature is 
concerned As has been shown above, the god Rudra was re- 
presented in the Veda mainly as a fearful god of death — the 
other essential features of the complex personality and character 


184 See supra i 

tS5 S K CitA.TTEB.jt, ** Buddhwt Survivals in B ngal,“ B C Law Vet , 
Part I, pp 75-87 

I8G Mention has already been made of the various other epithets of 
Rudra, Whidn clearly ind cate ‘Ins redness It should, however, "be remembered 
that so fat as the Ved c Rudra is concerned, attempts must have been made 
whereby the original associations of redness ( with blood offering and blood 
besmearing) were' suppressed and oiler associations specifically emphasized 
But, as indicated above even in the case of Rudra t %e come across certain 
references which unmistakably betray these original associations of redness. 

J87 S K CtiATTEBjr (0/ cit ) suggests that even the name, Sambhu, 
by which Rudra Siva is known in later times may be philo logically connected 
with the old Tamil word tmpu ( copper, red ) 
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of the proto-Indian god, from whom he is derived, having been, 
perhaps purposefully, suppressed by the hieratic Vcdic poet* 
priests. This character of Rudra seems to have rendered his 
name almost a taboo. This is clearly indicated by, among other 
things, the facts that the direct mention of his name is to be 
avoided, that his name is not included in the list of formal in- 
vocations at a sacrifice, and that the formulas containing his name 
arc usually employed only at expiatory ntcs. m There must have, 
therefore, naturally arisen, in course of time, a tendency to refer 
to Rudra in a euphemistic manner — indeed, with a word, which 
implied just the opposite of what the name, Rudra, originally 
implied m Such a word was in a, which to Sanskrit, meant 
“gracious, benevolent. ” The later Brahmanic thinkers must 
have hit upon this specific word as the result of the operation of 
what may be called folk-etymology. The Vcdic word, rudra, and 
the ancient Dravidian word, in a, were actually synonymous, both 
meaning * red and, in a sense, denoted one and the same 
popular proto-Indian god The word, Sna, seems to have been 
later adopted in Brahmantc literature, again as an eptthct or as 
another name of Rudra, but now in another sense — that Is to 
say, by way of euphemism 150 In other words, the ancient 


183. IIlLWBRAXDT, I’M It, 181. 

189 Another vray of gelling over thi* laboo war, a* indicated above, to 
reproent Rudra as conceiting under the mines of Agni. 

190 IU**rnr ( BSOS II, 80*1-10) regards this euphemism ai similar to 
the one which gave me to Greek •* F.umenidos " From the point of view of 
the evolution of the Indian religious thought and practice, in general, it II 
Interrttmg to note that, m course of time, Hindu venters became to much 
bent oa nippressuig the connection of their popular god, Rudra-&va ( with the 
proto Indian popular god, fiva, particularly io far fii the * rednet* ’ t>r the Rod* 
•trwa Stnitvnied, I'nux iftiey nCiuajVy went to line extern oi character uing Vueir 
god, ?*v», (not a* red, but) a» larf-^TOgrjra ( «» white at camphor). Thu 
tendency, on their part, aUo may, in a anise, I*- regarded ai euphenmtic. 
The nowly-dev eloped religion* practice prohibiting the offering of 1 red' 
Oowtn to Rudra-fhva aeern* to have been directed more or lets toward* the 
•ame purpose. It may be incidentally pointed out, m thu connection, that 
the planet Min, which toot* red and which u, perhapa therefore, regarded 
wuirt[ icioui (aw'tdi) from the aitrtlocicil point of view. I* actually called 
Me*ttU a through euphemism. The mgcenion that ' retireu ' it*e!f may have 

(CWinued on I’tt next p*?*) 

33 — 
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Dravidian ina ( = red ) now came to be understood in the sense 
of Sanskrit ina ( = gracious, benevolent ) 191 The name Siva 
as such seems to be unknown to Yedic, Brahmamc, and even old 
Buddhistic literature In the Rg\eda, for instance, the word, 
j five, is employed exclusively as an adjective, and, only in one 
passage, as an epithet of Rudra 192 It is only in the ivetahatara- 
XJpanisad that the word seems to have been first used as a 
proper noun Thereafter, however, the word, itva, began to be 
regarded as as much a proper name as Rudra 195 

Another aspect of the popular pre Vedic proto-Indian god, 
whose impact on the Vedic Aryan religion gave rise to the concept 
of Rudra, is represented in the Indus Valley religion In view of 
the fact that extensive literature relating to this subject has already 
been published , 194 not much need be said about it here Atten- 
tion may, however, be drawn to certain points which are parti- 
cularly pertinent to the line of thought indicated above To begin 
with, it should be noted that, unlike the Vedic religion, but like 
the proto Dravidian £iva religion described above, the Indus 
religion is es f entially iconic The gods, goddesses, and other 
divine objects in the Indus religion are concretely represented 
through pictorial and plastic art The large number of seals, 
sealings, and statuettes, unearthed in the Indus Valley, testify 
unmistakably to the high level of plastic anthropomorphism which 

( Continued from the last page) 

been indicative of auspiciousness among the proto-Dravidians ( S B Josm, 
MarhAfk -Saihskrti p 121 ) is not supported by the evidence of other primitive 
cultures According to Johansson ( Du altindsche Go Urn Dhisana, p 87), Uma 
( a protection giving ) is the euphemistic name for RudranT 

191 A reference has been made elsewhere { " Vflraha Indra ' ) to similar 
working of folk-etymology m connection with the word, asura 

192 X 92 9 

193 Papini ( IV 1 112) refers to &va as a proper noun It is however, 
interesting to note that, m IV 1 49 he does not mention Siva by the side 
of Indra, Varuna, Bhava etc 

194 E g Marshall, Afohenjodato end the Indus Civilization Mackav, 
Further Excavations at Alohenjodaro , The Iniu Civilization M S Vat* Excavations 
at Harappa R P Chanda Survival of the Pnh stone Civilization of the Indus Valley 
N M Chaudhuri "Indus People and Indus Religion,’ CR 123, 124 A 
Ghosh, “Siva— Ha pre Aryan Origins,’ /C II, 763-71, 
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those people must have developed This idolatrous character of 
the Indus religion at once establishes its affinity to the proto- 
Dra vidian Siva religion ( in whtch puja played an important role) 
as against the Vedic Aryan religion and confirms the assumption 
of a more or less uniform proto-Indian religious cult having 
spread far and wide in this country in. the pre-Vedtc times Com- 
mj^uow to more specific things, we must first take into considera- 
tion the famous Mohcnjodaro seal , 195 which represents a figure, 
lit yogic posture, with some animals roaming by its side, and 
examine its implications from our point of view MARSHALL 
describes the seal as follows 1,9 * The God. who is three faced, 
is seated on a low Indian throne m a typical attitude of yoga with 
legs bent double beneath him, heel to heel, and toes turned down- 
wards His arms arc outstretched, his hands, with thumbs to 
front, resting on his knees The lower limbs are bare and the 
phallus seemingly exposed Crowning his head is a pair of 
horns meeting in a tall head dress To either side of the God are 
four animals, an elephant and tiger on his proper right, a rhino- 
ceros and buffalo on his left Beneath the throne are two deer 
standing with heads regardant and horns turned to the centre ' 
MARSHALL rightly recognises in the figure a pre Vedic proto- 
Indian representation of $iva 1,7 


195 MICl.jA xu fig t7 196 Of, at, 52 (T 

197 Ii ha* been suggested ( Saletoke, MR 10 July 1939, 28-35 ) though 
not at all convincingly, that ihe figure on thu teal u that of Agm Jyotirmayee 
Doit { CR 76 , 75—01 ) points out that the figure lsclu many charactcnjlicr of 
the port Vedic Sita It ihould however, be remembered that Rome new 
characteristics might have been developed in the course of the evolution of the 
Indui Valley Siva into the epic ^iva Jayaoiiacas am'* auumption ( Antl8nls 
43S-5G) that the jogi* represented on th«J *eal must be • Jaina erftat u 
obviously far fetched White admitting that the culls of &va and the Mother 
Ooddcn may have been prevalent in the Indus relig on MAttAortAtr {JGJRt 
IV’, 1-9) does not find ihe evidence of this lesl conclusive enough Morass 
( V7J 10, Nov 1939 43JWB ) chat act ernes the figure as that of ^iva, who 
according to him was or ginally a phall c deity of the proto-Dra vidian tribes of 
the Indus Valley, who tn their turn, had patnbly borrowed it from the Kents, 
who were Kolarian or Amine in ong n F O SciiaititB ( ZP IfC 1934 185 IT ) 
draws attention ta the •'.tiling tun laeity between die f gur e represented on the 
Mohcnjodaro t^al ard that of the Celtic god Omunnos, as dep eted on a silver 
Cauldron unearthed at Gun lestiup in DenraatL, 
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There can be hardly any doubt that the posture in which the 
figure on the Mohenjodaro seat is represented, is connected with 
yoga We have already shown above that the Vedic Rudra also 
shows distinct affinities to yoga and the cults allied to it 199 As 
a matter of fact this feature of Rudra s personality completely 
isolates him from the other Vedic gods A study of the early 
Veda would make it abundantly clear that the concepts relating, to 
yoga are quite foreign to it It has been pointed out above that 
homa must be said to be the most distinctive characteristic of the 
Vedic religious practice It has been further pointed out that as 
against the Vedic homa the pre Vedic proto Indian religious 
practice was mainly characterised by bah on the one hand and 
the puja on the other We may now point to yoga as the third 
feature of the pre Vedic proto Indian religious cult and practice, 
which distinguishes it from the Vedic homa cult The close affinity 
between the three cults with which Rudra is shown above to have 
been closely associated namely, the vra/jo-cult the brahmacawi 
cult and the mum-cult on the one hand and the yoga cult of the 
Indus religion on the other is too patent to need any elaboration 
This affinity then necessarily establishes the affinity between the 
Vedic Rudra and the god of the Indus religion represented in 
the yogic posture There is sufficient evidence to show that like 
several other features of the original Rudra cult the yoga and 
the allied practices also were viewed with disfavour by the 
protagonists of the hieratic Vedic religion In a Vedic passage, 

198 One cannot therefore argue as Chaudhoiu ( Op cit ) has done 
that the Ved c Rudra is not an ascet c god that ^iva s associat on with yoga dates 
only from the ep c age and that the.yeg c posture of the figure represented on the 
seal is mdieat ve or d vin ty in general and not of any specific god Chaudhuri 
would rather connect this mode of representation with the later representation of 
thr Buddha, Again the ajyiaiv.n# xpzst &&&> tbr three -hradrd ijgiOT cS 

the yogm several male figures on the Indus Valley seals though one headed arc 
represented in yog c posture cannot go against the dent fication of the three 
headed yog n v th 5 a It is not uni kely that one and the same god is 
represented -some t mes w h three heads sometimes with one Or as Chanda 
{Op el 33 ) has suggested these one headed male figures are the figures of 
yalts intended for worsh p or as vot vc offerings Inc dentally it may be 
pointed out that Heras ( Sa adesa Comm I o l 234 ) thinks that the proto 
Ind anj were bas cally monotheistic 
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for instance, Indra, the chief god of the official Vedic religion, is 
represented as being antagonistic to the yatls ln In another 
passage that god is said to have actually killed the yalls and fed 
the voltes with them 300 As indicated above, the followers of the 
iratya , the brahmacarm , and the rmm/-cu!ts did not adhere to the 
way of life and thought prescribed by the mechanised and ritua- 
lised religion of the Vedic poet-priests Tor one thing they were 
essentially mragnl, that is to say, they had no faith in the efficacy 
of the Vedic ritual of which fire was the centre As against it, 
they had developed, on the one hand, peculiar practices of yoga 
which helped them to attain magical and miraculous powers and, 
on the other, certain orgiastic practices, which facilitated what 
may be called religious ccstacy Again, those yogins and yatls 
seem to have regarded isolation from normal social life as a 
sine qua non of truly spintuat life This becomes clear from 
the peculiar ways of the \rtityas, the brahmactirins, and the 
munis, which arc hinted at in the A V and the Rl' and which 
ore characterised by tendencies towards renunciation, austerities, 
and wandering mendicancy These their ways further confirm 
the distinction between the Rudra cull and the Vedic religion, 
which latter is essentially a householder s religion 101 It has 
been mentioned above that the acceptance of Rudra in the 
hieratic Vedic pantheon — to howsoever halting a fashion — Is 
the result of the impact of the proto-Indian religion on the 
Vedic Aryan religious Ideology But so far as these peculiar 
yogic and allied practices of the former arc concerned, the 
results of this impact arc more prominently visible, in the later 
\cdic period, in the form of the development or the scheme 
of QUamas and the great significance which came to be atta- 
ched to austerity and renunciation in the Upantvadie thought w 


vn TJM 275 2LO 40 \ It 23 Ain 77 M 2 7 S 

20! !l U tfiftni dj to note th*t. c*rn In taief limn, tfr ifmJcwy 
ii {virticu.jrl)' rndtni •trxoj lie locidroulljr it 

*r »jr iln l* cxtunnl 0 it lir rvtoi «T tie iiit'lj «/ lit t«d. 

Wt In l'ji ii *1«J tV c t Cbc Ljximiidic, 

»■*! Jwu ipttuUi»« da U IfutJ tui to tt* IwJj* \i !>7 
*t lb mi! J 
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The fact that the phallus of the figure on the Indus Valley 
seal is prominently exposed connects the Indus Valley god not 
only with the epic Siva, who is often represented with the 
raised phallus , 203 but, as indicated above, also with the Vedic 
Rudra, though, m this latter case, indirectly, that is to say, 
through the vratyas ( some of whom are described as iamamca 
medhra) and the brahmacarin (who is clearly characterised as 
brhacchepa ) An almost unbroken continuity is thus established 
from the proto Indian Siva to the epic Siva -the Vedic Rudra 
being, as it were, an offshoot in the direct line of development 
but, at the same time, representing a significant intermediate 
stage It is well known that a large number of objects resem 
bling phallus as also of nngstones, which are rightly supposed 
to represent the yom, have been discovered in the Indus Valley 
Existence of phallus worship as an important religious cult in 
the Indus Valley is hereby clearly indicated Now if the two 
facts, namely, that the phallus of the yogin is prominently ex- 
posed on the Indus Valley seal and that the phallus worship as a 
religious cult is evidenced to have spread extensively in the Indus 
Valley, are properly coordinated, one would be naturally led to 
the conclusion that, even in the proto Indian religion of the Indus 
Valley, the worship of the yogin Siva and the hnga worship were 
closely associated with each other It may, indeed, be presumed 
that, even in those early times, the principal Indus Valley god, 
Siva, was actually represented in two forms — that of the human 
male with raised phallus and that of the detached phallus by 


( Continued from Ike last page ) 

period It is also not unlikely that the theory of the Samkhyas regarding the 
two eternal principles - one male ( purufa ) and the other female ( prakfti ) - was 
influenced by the coexistence, m the Indus religion, of the Mother Goddess 
cult and the iva cult Incidentally st may be added that the connection of 
Rudra Siva with )oga is specifically emphasized in later Upamjads such as the 
Svetflvatara and the AtharvaSirai 

203 Cf the following instructions regarding the preparation of tbe image 
of Siva hngirdham Brdhoagaih kuiyal ( MatsjaP 260 7 ), Srdhval figaih mhetft 
dlam { G Rao, Elements of Hindu Iconigrophy II, 2, 167 ) , medhrinlo n Uhis'mintab 
(lift/ 180) 
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itself. 5 ®* Among some of the essential features of the original 
Rudra-^iva, which the hieratic Vedic poet-pnests must have 
tendentiously suppressed while adopting that god into their offi- 
cial pantheon, was this intrinsic association of that god with 
the phallus-cult As in the case of the yatis, the attitude of the 
Vedic poet priests vis-a-vis the proto-Indian phallus-worshippers 
also was positively antagonistic This is clearly evidenced by 
the fact that, in two passages of the RV (VII 21 5, X 99 3), 
the enemies of the Vedic Aryans are openly dubbed as itina- 
dc\ah ( — worshippers of the phallus ) At this stage, attention 
may be drawn to one more point It is a well established 


204 That, in historical timer, Siva is represented in these two form* is too 
well known to need emphasis It b, however, interesting to nolc, in this connec- 
tion, that Vats sees in an oblong terracotta icaling discovered in the Indus 
Valley l Op ci t , 129-30 pi xcm, 303 ) the figure or Siva represented with the 
three symbols with which he must have been, even then, very closely associated, 
namely, the bull, the Indent, and the phallus So far as the representation 
oF Siva, m human Form, is concerned, A Gnosn ( Op eii ) points out that 
not all Varieties oF £iva images, in historical limes, hare the Srdhea triga Feature 
At the same time almost all the £iva imagej found jn Eastern India ( Bengal, 
Bihar, Orina, etc. ) ihow this characteristic without exception Can it, therefore, 
he assumed, on the strength oF this evidence, thst the influence cF the Indus 
Valley Siva worshippers was felt more diredy in Eastern India 7 Is k possible 


to suggest that the Rudra-£iva cult (and the culti of the r ritjtu and the 
iraAmcJnns ) prevailed more particularly among the Prieyas ? N M 
CiiAimiiLRt {Op ftt , 177-70 ) also suggests, of course on quite different 
grounds, that the traditions cF ihe Indus religion were more directly represented 
among the people among whom Buddhism later flourished ( that is to say 
among the people of Eastern India) So t\f as ihe relation oF Buddhism to 
the Siva^ul i is concerned, CiiARrcsTtER ( II XXIII, 151-79) completely 
discountenances the possibility or the early Buddhists having been the direct 
inheritors oF tlie Indus Valley religious tradition According to that scholar, 
the religion which w»» superseded in Magadha by Buddhism must have been 
die -.iva religion In old Buddhist literature there is no direct mention or Rudra- 
Siva On the strength of considerable circumstantial evidence, however, 
CiiAR»e.vnrjt concludes that Mira ss the Buddhist representative eif Rudra- 
*' T * A* against this, it is suggested that the idea oF the Buddha overpowering 
Min is very closely connected with the idea of ^iva burning Madana It Is 
further suggested that the later Nanism, as a Hindu iAalfi-euIt, was modelled on 
Buddhism. In the Cutktazzi and the Alt fja, Bi\ a is referred to as 

Deva or Devaputra It IJ, therefore, not unlikely that the XidJtft i reference 
to the worshippers of Deva, among the religious recti prevailing in the early 
centuries U C., pertains to the followers of Rudra a 
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anthropological fact that phallus-worship, which has, indeed, 
prevailed in all primitive communities, is closely connected with 
the fertility cult 205 That, m one of his aspects, the Vedic Rudra 
is regarded as a god of fertility has been already indicated 
above Incidentally it may be recalled that the hieratic Vedic 
poet priests often looked at such fertility-gods and their cults 
with some kind of disfavour 206 

While we are on the subject of phallus-worship, we may point 
out that there is sufficient evidence to show that in India, in very 
early times, this religious cult must have spread far and wide It 
has, for instance, been suggested by V R R DIKSHITAR that 
the Neolithic people in South India were primarily worshippers of 
linga 207 He produces, in this connection, the evidence of Kapa- 
gallu hill m Bellary district, where one notices a linga together 
with a bull in a crouching position 209 The similarity of this 


205 The phalhc cult is closely connected with the serpent cult, which 
latter also is well known to be a fertility vegetation cult 

206 See “ Vi?nu m tie Veda’, published elsewhere in this Volume 
A Ghosh ( Op at ), to whom the connection or the Vedic Rudra with 
phalhcum does not seem to have become clear, tries to suggest that the 
Indus Siva cult came to be linked up with the Vedic Rudra-cult through the 
evidence of ellipsoid stones In the case of the Siva-cult, those stones represented 
phalhc symbols of that god, while, m the case of the Vedic Rudra, who, accord- 
ing to Ghosh, was a storm god they represented thunderbolt stones It will, 
however, be realised that such a round about linking up of the two cults is 
not at all necessary Besides it has been duly shown that Rudra is not a 
storm god Though T M P Mahadbvan (Op at ) admits the connection 
between Siva and the linga cult he is reluctant to accept the fact that the 
hfiga is a phalhc symbol He, therefore, makes the curious suggestion that the 
linga might be representing ‘ a column of light ’ or otherwise a peg ( nadufan 
m Tamil } — a form which Siva is supposed to have taken Qoaritch Wales 
speaks ( Op at ) of the Yakja s stone being replaced by the hfiga of the earthly 
origin K. R Subramanian ( Mad Un J I, part 2 } regards hnga as a symbol 
of the ancestor worship However, as pointed out by G Rao ( Op at II, 1, 
55-57 ) the peculiar shape of the Mga at Gudunallam, Kulattur, and 
Kudumiyamalai hardly leave any doubt as to the linga representing the 
phallus 

207 V R R Dxkshitar, Prehistoric South 2nd a, 89, 238 

208 According to K R Subramanian ( Op at ), phalhc cult was the 
primitive form or &va worship and is non Brahmanic and non Vedic in origin, 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Representation to the one on the oblong terracotta seal noticed 
by VATS ( Op. cif.) is, indeed, most significant . 209 

On either side of the figure on the Indus Valley seal are 
shown four animals; and two deer are seen standing beneath the 
throne. Taken in combination with the evidence produced above 
this peculiar feature of the Indus Valley god would definitely con- 
firm the close affinity of that god to the epic Pasupati Siva on 
the one hand, and the Vedic Rudra on the other . 310 It may, how- 
ever, be argued that the animals represented on the Indus Valley 
seal cannot be characterised as paSu in the usual sense of the word. 
In the Veda, for instants, the word pa&t usually connotes ‘ cattle \ 
It may be further argued that the animals represented on the seal 
are hardly associated with Rudra-^wa. In this connection, it 
should be, first of all, remembered that the connotation of the 
word paSu is not always necessarily restricted to domestic ani- 
mals . 311 Besides, it is not unlikely that the animals represented on 
the Indus Valley seal possessed some peculiar significance in the 
religious cult of the proto-Indians; and, on account of such cult- 
relations, specifically these animals were regarded as representing 
the animal kingdom in general It should also be remembered 
that, so far as the Vedic Rudra is concerned, his character as 
PaSupati has to be understood from various points of view. As 


(Continued from the last page) 

having its roots in the neolithic times Stevenson point* oui {“ Ante Brahmanie 
Religions of the Hindus,” JRAS 8, R30 ) that phallus worship continued to 
prevail in the far South and North West of India — that is, far away from the 
sphere of the influence of Brahmanism. 

209 This juxtaposition of the Itriga and the bull on the Kapagallu hill 
would seem to suggest that the phallic cult had, even in that hoary antiquity, 
come to be associated with some form of the Siva-rcligicm. For a detailed discus- 
sion or the Mga-cult, ice . Dandekar, “ Vaifnavism and Saivism ”, R. G. 
Bkandarltir as on Indologist, 82-87. 

210. It may be recalled that the Vedic Rudra is sometimes characterised 
as Pasupati In the AV jXI. 6 9) and the SPB (I 7. 3. 8), for instance, 
Pasupatj is mentioned as one of the many names by which Rudra is known" 
According lo the aB (HI. 33 ), Rudra chose the name Pasupati after having 
slain Projapati. 

211, Cf.^afsn lutfsf ttskre uiyarjon ira:ytn grusnj/Si to ft ((tl’X, 90. 6 ). 

31 - 
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indicated above, Rudra is frequently celebrated in the Veda as A 
god of mountains and wild forests. It is in this aspect of his 
personality that he must have been associated with wild animals, 
some of which are shown on the Indus seal.* 1 * The Vcdic Rudra 
is an archer and a hunter and his connection with deer is variously 
reflected in Vcdic and epic legends su It may also be presumed 
that, in the proto-Indian mythology, as in the classical mythology, 
the buffalo was regarded as the vehicle of the god of death,* 14 
and that Rudra Siva, as god of death, was connected with that 
animal from very early times. Further, as pointed out above, 
buffalos were among the animals offered by the proto-Dravldians 
to their divinities All this may account for the appearance of a 
buffalo on the Indus Valley seal. 

There must have been another reason as well why Rudra was 
referred to as Pasupati. Rudra, as god of death, brought disease 
and death to men and cattle. But, as pointed out above, he was 
also supposed to possess the power to cure disease and prevent 
death. It was with a view to making Rudra bring this latter side of 
bis power into operation that he was flatteringly — and in a sense, 
euphemistically — called Pa&upati. It seems that originally Rudra 
was Pasupati in the sense that he was the lord of wild beasts. 
When, however, the Rudra-cult came to be adapted into the 


212 It is interesting to note, w this context, that, w later literature, 
Siva is described as being clad in the skin of the elephant ( Kum&ta. 5. 67, Afegha 
Puna, 38 ) — one of the animals shown on the Indus Valley seal. As for the 
tiger, it may be pointed out that that beast is connected with the later Siva-cult 
through the fact that Siva’s Consort Is sometimes represented with a tiger - as 
a tiger-goddess LAs the “ Old Man of the Mountains ” and as an archer, 
the Vedic Rudra and the epic Siva are closely connected with wild animals 
like rhinoceros and tiger ( cf AV XI 2 24 a-anyah paiaoah mentioned in 
connection with Rudra ) Siva is referred to as hannefa and mrgarupa m a slotra 
occurring in the Himavat khanda of the Skando-Purana His characterisation 
as ekasritga in that very stolra may remind one of the unicorn bull which is 
commonly represented on the Indus Valley seals Also see : Dandejor, Some 
Aspects of the History of Hinduism, p 6 ] 

213. V R R. Djkshftar sees, even on an Indus Valley seal ( MIC III, 
pi. cxvn, fig 16 }, the representation of Sira as a hunter with a bow in his 
band. 

214. The vehicle of Yama, according to classical mythology, is the buffalo. 
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religion of the people, who had begun to lead some sort of settled 
life, cattle and other domestic animals were committed to the 
charge of that god 815 The Pasupati aspect of Rudra’s character 
can also be connected with the cults of fertility and vegetation — 
cults, RutJra's connection with which is established on other 
grounds also 

The remaining two features of the Indus Valley god, namely, 
his three faces and his pair of horns, are not evidenced so far as 
the Vedic Rudra is concerned, though we find them in the epic 
fnva As has been repeatedly pointed out above, certain features 
of the original Rudra Ssiva were purposefully suppressed by the 
Vedic poet priests Curiously enough however, D R BHAWDAR- 
KAR, 11 * thinks that the three faces of the proto Siva are preserved 
in the form of the Vedic Rudra’s epithet, tryambaka But, as 
will be shown later, the significance of that epithet seems to 
have been quite different 817 One or two observations may, 
however, be made, in this context, about the two horns of the 
Indus Valley god It is suggested that, in the representation of 
the epic Siva, those horns assumed the form of the m&uta or 
trident The trtiula, in turn, is regarded as the symbol of the 
thunderbolt And as the god of storm, the Vedic Rudra is 


215 Thu stage seems to be indicated by RK I 114 9 where the poet 
refers to himself as patupi whale addressing Rudra 

216 JlSA, June-Dee 1937. 

217 In his recant book. Die dmkotpfigt Gotthnl, W K.difel has made an 
exhaustive study of the three beaded divinities of Eurasia He pats forth the 
thesis of ihe pre Aryan origin of the three headed Siva, ihe proto type of the vast 
host of the Hindu, Jama, and Buddhist three heads The ihrec-hended gods 
in Iran, Sla\onic regions, Thrace, Mediterranean basin, and Gaul arc traced 
back by that scholar to pre IE strata These, in turn, are, according to him, 
inter related, being parts of one very old Mediterranean civilization Spread 
ing eastward, this Mediterranean cultural circle gai e the three head to the 
Indus Valley civilization H G RavcUMIDhum also speaks {DR Bhondaihar 
Comm Frf , 301-03 ) of ‘ Prototypes (?) of Siva in Western Asia According 
to him, Siva with his vehicle, bull, finds a close parallel in a god worshipped by 
ancient Hittitcs, namely, Teshub The Hitnte god is armed with bow and 
trident, and rides a bull Hb consort is the Mother Goddess, Ms 
Raychaud i njR! further points to the similarity between the Sumerian deity, 
Nergal, and the Rudra of the Satcrudnjo 
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connected with the thunderbolt The Vedic Rudra is thus linked 
up with the pair of horns of the Indus Valley god in a round- 
about manner Such linking up, however, is, as indicated above, 
based on a wrong premise It may be added that the horns of 
the Indus Valley god seem to have assumed the form rather 
of the crescent moon on the forehead of the epic !>iva As 
regards the significance ot this pair of horns the following 
hypothesis may be hazarded The purpose of the horns cannot 
be, as suggested by some scholars,* 18 merely to give the figure a 
distinctive look and raise it above the normal human beings It is 
more likely that, at some stage in the evolution of the proto- 
Indian Siva, the bull came to be closely associated with him as 
his special animal or as his vehicle As pointed out elsewhere, 
sometimes a god is actually represented m the form of his special 
animal 219 So the frequently represented Indus Valley bull may, 
after all, have been a symbol of the proto Indian Siva himself 
There is also evidence in the primitive mythology to show that 
sometimes some characteristic feature of the animal of a parti- 
cular god is transferred to that god This would explain the 
two horns of the Indus Valley Siva Many of the followers of 
the pre Vedic proto Indian Siva cult also may have used the 
symbol of their cult, namely, a pair of horns, as their own 
symbol One would, accordingly, be justified m presuming that 
the Visanms — the non-Aryan people mentioned among the 
enemies of Sudas in the Datarajna battle ( RV VII 18 7) — 
must have received their peculiar name on account of their head- 
gears adorned with horns It is, indeed, significant that, in that 
passage the Visanms are mentioned by the side of another tribe 
called the Sivas 120 

218 Jiv axtfiacw, A C-s.’O-v.' { Df } 

219 Pusan for instance seems to base once had the form of a goat and 
Visnu that of a bud (Sec Pu?an, the pastoral god and Vijiju in the 
Veda , published elsewhere in this Volume ) The animal specially connected 
with a part cular god is in many cases the remnant in the process of the 
anthropomorphuat on of the original animal form of the god 

220 I interpret ^ivusafr in that context as denoting the tribes which 
specially adhered to the Siva religion Incidentally the Sivas arc also identi 

( Continued on the next pass ) 
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Attention may now be drawn to another seal which closely 
connects the Indus Valty £iva cult with the Vedic Rudra The 
same familiar figure of the yogin is represented on a copper 
sealing, which also shows two devotees kneeling on the two sides 
of that figure with hands joined in prayer and two coiling ser- 
pents both facing the figure 2,1 This seal provides unmistakable 
evidence for the assumption that the serpent cult must have 
constituted an integral part of the Tndus Valley !>iva cult The 
connection of the Vedic Rudra with serpents is already referred to 
above Nothing more need, therefore, be added here in that 
connection It may only be pointed out that the serpent cult 
normally implied two things firstly, association with mountains 
and wild forests, and, secondly connection with vegetation ferti- 
lity rites — in other words, things which are quite evident in the 
religious thought and practice relating to the Vedic Rudra 

While discussing the religious cult of the red god of the 
proto Dravidians, which, at least to some extent, constituted 
the basis of the cult of the Vedic Rudra, we have already drawn 
attention to a very significant point of difference between the 
proto Dravidian religion and the Vedic Aryan religion, namely, 
the great importance attached to famale divinities in the former 
This must, indeed, be regarded as a feature which differentiates 
the Vedic Aryan religion from the pre Vedic proto Indian religion 
as a whole A large number of terracotta female figurines have 
been discovered at different sites ra the Indus Valley This fact 
not only indicates the importance which must have been attached 
to female divinities in the Indus Valley religion but, what is more 
significant for our present purpose, it also actually confirms the 
hypothesis regarding the prevalence, in the Indus Valley, of the 
cult of the Mother Goddess **' It is, therefore, possible to 


C Continued from the last page ) 

fied with the Siboi of Alexander 3 annalists who I ved on the confluence of 
the Hydaspe* and the Acccs nes It 1$ also interesting to note that Patanjafi 
(onPAntni IV 2 101) characterises £i\apura as tidie^agrsma 
221 Af/CIII pi cxvu fig 11 

£22 It is difficult to believe as suggested by Ct avdiiusi (Of at , 66 ), 
(Continued oa the next page ) 
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presume that the Indus Valley religion represents a stage lit the 
evolution of religious thought, wherein the cult of the Magna 
Mater coexisted with that of the equally important male divinity, 
namely, proto Siva 2 ” However, without going into any further 
details of this important problem, we may only emphasize what 
is most pertinent to our present purpose, namely, that the influ- 
ence of the proto Indian mother cult can be traced also in the 
religious ideology connected with the Vedic Rudra It is well 
known that, in the Veda, Rudra is either called Tryambaka ( RV 
VII 59 12) or is associated with Ambika ( TS I 8 6, VS 3. 
57, MS I 10 4, TB I 6 10 4, &PB If 6 2 9) As for the 
name, Tryambaka, it should be remembered that it must have 


{Cont mud from the last page) 

that the several types or female figurines arc to) s or votive offering* Inciden- 
tally it may be pointed out that in his Mother Right in hi a Eiirenvels 
draws attention to the social implications of this feature of the Indus Valley 
civil zation 

223 So far as India u concerned the evolut on of rel gious thought in this 
respect seems to hasc proceeded along some such lines as indicated below 
There is no doubt that, as elsewhere so also in India, the mother-cult and the 
worship of the Mother Goddess represented a very early form of primitive 
religion In course of time the concept of the Mother Goddess seems to 
have undergone a sort of sex differentiation as the result of which the supreme 
divinity came to be represented in two aspects — the female and the male — both 
aspects exisling s de by side This is the stage represented in the Indus Valley 
religion For a time thereafter under the influence of the Vedic religious 
thought, the female aspect was almost relegated to obh\ ion ( This must not of 
course be understood to mean that Vedic religion and mythology had remained 
entirely unaffected by the widely spread primitive Mother Goddess concept ) 
This stage represented in the Veda was then followed on the one hand, by a 
second emphasis on and ui some cases, a un fication of the male and the 
female aspects winch are evidenced in early Hinduism, by the forms of Siva and 
Salcti and of Ardhanarlsvara and, on the other, hy a revival of the exclusive 
Mother Goddess cult as evidenced in SaVtism Incidentally it may be pointed 
out that B N Puri ( PIUC V, 101 102) has connected the Indus Valley cult 
of the Mother Goddess with the Nana Amba cult of the Kusana period and that 
S K Dikshit ( The Mother Goddess ) seems to connect the diverse symbols on 
ancient Indian coins and seals with the worship of a Mother Goddess The 
juxtapos tion of the mother cult and the ^iva cult seems to prevail among the 
aborigines even today The Biyirs for instance, ra se two stone-pillars to 
represent Dharati ( — Dkantri ) and Mahadeia, who are propitiated when 
harvest is gathered 
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been an ancient name of Rudra — a name, which, even in the 
early Vedic period, had dropped out of vogue Such an assump- 
tion alone would explain why that name is not included in the 
lists of Rudra’s various names occurring in different Vedic texts 524 
It is, at the same time, significant that the name, Tryambaka, is 
preserved m connection with an ancient fertility-rite- — a rite, 
which was, presumably, pre- Vedic m origin but which was later 
on adapted into the Vedic ritual — namely, iraiyatnbaka homa. 
which is to be offered at the sakamedha, th<* third caturmasya- 
yaga Various attempts have been made to interpret the name, 
Tryambaka , 225 but the only interpretation, which is really satis- 
factory, is that Tryambaka represents Rudra as connected with 
three mothers The creation mother, Amba, and the creation- 
god, Rudra, are thus brought together m connection with a popu- 
lar fertility cult The fact that Ambika is sometimes referred to 
as a sister of Rudra* 2 * or, m later literature, even as his wife , 227 
should not create any difficulty For, as JOHANSSON has 
shown , 228 the mythico-religious concepts of mother, sister, and 
wife are derived from a common primitive mother wife concept 
and are often mixed up together 

Apart from the merging of the Mother Goddess cult and 
the proto-Siva cult, which is reflected in the personality of the 
Vedic Tryarahaka-Rudra, there is another — and, perhaps, more 
significant — religious phenomenon which is reflected in him In 
addition to the Great Mother, and, undoubtedly, as an offshoot 
of that concept, the primitive people assumed the existence, by 


224 Cf AV XI 2 XV 5, etc 

225 E f Tryambaha as a god having three eye* ( comm on TS I 8 
6\, a* a Qid to whom u offered a sacrificial cale. on. three potsherd* with, 
three white spot* ( Vuyu P 31, 46 ), a* a god connected with three sc-flson* 
or three worlds ( Kejth RPVU, 119), Tryambaka by implication understood 
as sir) ambaha ( SPJ3 II 6 2 9), or as slr+ambaka 

226 Cf MS I 10 20, TD 16 10 tfrfl II 6 2 9 etc 

227 Comm on TS in epic* Amba = Durgs = F irvatl 

228 Die alltndtsche Collin Throne und Veniandtes p 10 Incidentally it 
may be pointed out that lndra who according to Dikshit [Op cil , 50 ), 
was the male counterpart of Sakti and, therefore, identical with lludra Siva, 
ji al»o connected with three dec's (cf AS 19 3, MS 11 5) 
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the side of a male god, of certain female demon divinities, called 
' mothers ’, who were supposed directly to influence their day to 
day communal life 229 The number of such ‘mothers’ varied 
from community to community The concept of Tryambaka- 
Rudra, as developed in the Veda, would seem to belong rather to 
this second type of religious thought For, like the guardian 
* mother * of a village, Ambika is sometimes, represented as a 
frightful demoness helping Rudra in his malevolent activity (MS 
I 10 20, TB 16 10), and, at other times, being propitiated by 
the worshippers, she is said to turn into a healing, luck-bringing, 
fertility-giving divinity 

In the Indus Valley religion, however, special emphasis seems 
to have been put on the procreation fertility vegetation aspect of 
the mother cult Two seals discovered in the Indus Valley — one 
at Harappa 230 and the other at Mohenjodaro 231 — are particularly 
significant in this connection On the Harappa sealing a nude 
female figure is depicted upside down with legs apart and with a 
plant issuing from her womb One can hardly doubt that the 
figure on this sealing is that of the Mother Goddess as the gtfddess 
of vegetation 29 ' The Mohenjodaro seal depicts a nude figure 
with long hair, appearing between two branches of a tree In 
front of this goddess, there is another figure interpreted as that of 
a votary in an attitude of adoration Below are shown, in a 
row, seven female figures with long pig tails The connection of 
this seal also with the cult of fecundity and procreation is quite 
obvious 233 While on this subject, we may make a reference to 

229 Gf Mown Williams Brahmanism and Htnduism 222 

230 MIC I pi xu 12 231 MIC I pi xu, 18 

232 Accord ng to Przyujski ( HJAS 1 ), (he Vcdrc concept of Aditi is 
the result oF the Aryan borrowing from some non Aryan populations who 
adored a Great Mother This Great Mother was attended upon by two 
cavaliers, who were turned by the \ edic Aryans into the two Asvirts In this 
connection PRzvmsKt draws special attention to the madhukaH of ihe Asvins, 
which, accord ng to him directly connects Aditi and the Asvins with some 
fertility vegetation-cult 

233 Incidentally i may be pointed out that W ijesekera ( C K Raja 
Fel Vol t 428-41 ) thinks that the seven figures shown in the lower register of 
(hi* seal are symbolic representations of the "Rgvcdic river goddesses 
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the attempt made by KopperS to connect the Central Indian 
fertility rites with the Indus culture 531 KOPPERS points out that 
the focus of the fertility rites of the Bhils and the Gonds is a 
magic stand or table on which earth is laid and corn sown at the 
beginning of the ceremonies This table, according to that 
scholar, may be connected with the mysterious cult object 
frequently depicted on the Indus seals m conjunction with a 
sacred hull Whatever that may be, for our purpose it would 
suffice to emphasize that the Vedic Rudra is closely connected 
with the Indus Valley religion through the cults relating to pro- 
creation, fertility, and vegetation 

From a study of the Satarudriya, it becomes clear that the 
Vedic Rudra was regarded as the tutelary lord of trees and 
forests, of grass and cultivated farms 185 Rudra is hankeSa 
( VS 16 17) as the trees are hankeSa ( TS IV. 5 2 1) He is 
iaspinjara ( VS 16 17), so is his host He is described as 
unary a and khalya ( TS IV 5 6 1) and as parna and parna- 
iada (15 16 46) Indeed, it would appear from that litany 
that Rudra is more directly anil intrinsically related to the wild 
forest-people, to the wandenng gypsies, and, perhaps in a slightly 
lesser degree, to the settled agriculturists than the other classes 
of the population As a matter of fact those people must havfe 
looked upon Rudra as one among themselves — as their leader 
There can be little doubt that Rudra derived this peculiar aspect 
of his character from his prototype, the proto Indian Siva It 
has been pointed out above that the cult of the proto Indian £>iva 
enjoyed almost an unbroken continuity among the direct descen 
dants of the proto Indian population as well as among those of 
the extra -u ra'u mam ca'i or partly "brahmanised people "Many 
seemingly uncoogeneal, but decidedly original, aspects of that 
cult are, accordingly, found to have been preserved m their folk- 
songs, legends, religious practices, and festivals In medieval 


234 \Y Koppers * ZcutrabndiscUe FrucLtbarkei.tsri.tcn uod !hre 
Bczichungen rur Induslcultur ' Geogiaph a I 165 fF 

235 Gf Rudra’s charactemaUpft as rrLsfnirfi fati, lanfairk pals orapyfn4rf» 
paii, kfcltin&h pah, Sa;pya etc 

55 , 
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Bengali literature, 239 for instance, we see 6iva represented, on 
the one hand, as a typical cultivator-god and, on the other, as 
a typical vagrant god and a god of the vagrants 237 It is signi- 
ficant that £iva is described in that literature not merely as a god 
of cultivators but as a god, who is himself a cultivator — a god, 
who actually ploughs fields, sows seeds, takes out weeds, cuts 
grass, and carries it home 239 Rudra’s epithets, harike&a, 
tospinjara, faspya, etc , occurring in the Satarudriya, thus seem 
to have direct bearing on this aspect of the proto-Indian Siva’s 
character 

The other aspect of Siva’s character emphasized in the early 
Bengali Saiva folk songs is perhaps more interesting He is there 
celebrated as a crazy mendicant addicted to various kinds of 
intoxicating drugs and associating himself with all types of lowly 
vagrant people 239 Such descriptions of Siva, which, it may be 
presumed, are true to the personality and character of the proto- 
Indian Siva, have their literary counterpart in the Satarudriya. 
Like the proto-Indian Siva, the Vedic Rudra also was regarded 
by rustics, vagabonds, low caste people, despised outcasts, and 
other similar unsocial elements of the population as their own 
special god and leader 240 Incidentally it may be added that, in 


236 cr A Bhattacharya, Early Bengali tfatva Poetry Calcutta, 1951, N. 
M Chaudhuri, "Rudra Siva as an Agricultural Deity,’ IHQ. XV, 183-96 

237 Similar descriptions of Siva are to be found in the folk songs of 
other regions also 

238 Attention is drawn in this connection also to the Gambhfra and 
Gajana festivals 

239 Siva is, in one place, characterised as badtyir po ( «= the son of a 
wandering gypsy ) It is interesting to note that a kind of rationalisation was 
attempted in some songs by connecting the two aspects of Siva's character 
We are, For instance, (did that diva's fondness For drugs and low company 
reduced him to a state of poverty He was, therefore, persuaded (by a 
devotee, or by his wife Plrvatl ) to take to agriculture 

210 Whitehead ( Op cit , 90 ) describes Iyenar, a popular god of South 
India, who is often rightly identified with Siva This god stands m open under 
a tree with clay images of horse, elephant dog etc , round him (Does this 
not faintly remind one of the Indus Valley seal figure ? ) The offerings made to 
this god reflect very well the character of his rustic vagrant worshippers 
Tor, they include bottle of arrack, pot of toddy, cheroots, glnja, opium, etc. 
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a sense, the Satarudnya descriptions reflect but the other side of 
Rudra’s association with the \ratyas, the brahntacarms, and the 
mums 241 


We can thus visualise a composite picture of the pre-Vedic 
proto-Indian god from the various facets of his personality — such 
as the red god of the proto Dravidians, the Pasupati-Yoglsvara 
of the Indus Valley people, the supreme male god associated 
with the Mother Goddess cult and the cult of * mothers the god 
of procreation, fecundity, and vegetation, the cultivator god and 
the god of the cultivators, the vagrant god and the god of the 
vagrants, the creator and the destroyer, the demon divinity 
associated with wilderness and mountains, with dangerous places 
and inauspicious things, etc The Vedic Rudra has inherited 
most of these characteristics of the personality of the proto Indian 
god Indeed, Rudra is but an aryamsed version of this proto- 
Indian god It is sometimes suggested that the character of the 
Vedic Rudra is syncretic, that it has its origin in several mutually 
independent religious and mythological concepts But the znaui* 
fold evidence, which has been produced above, should be sufficient 
to show that there existed a popular proto Indian god, whose 
cult had spread far and wide in pre-Vedic India and had conti- 
nued to be dominant, even after the Aryan migrations, on the 
fringes of the aryamsed — or, to put it more precisely, brahmamsed 
— regions 241 It may, however, be presumed that, m different 
regions, the same god was either called by different names, or 
different features of his character and cult were specifically 


241 A reference mav be made^at this sta^e.. to one characteristic feature 
of the Rudra-Siva cult namely, lhar, m that cult, ihe worshippers think of 
the god in terms of hi* immediate presence — they always look upon him as 
being very close to them, as directly influencing their lives The fact that 
oiva is not generally represented as taking ara/Jras is very significant in this 


242 Kciura ( Htnajinn and Kfahty&na ) suggests that the outlandish Aryans, 
who were away from the centre of the Aryan culture were naturally prone 
to the proto Indian influences Atcent on is drawn in this connection, to the 
distinction between Brahmas arta and Bralimarsidesa on the one band and 
Ar>5\arta on the other 
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emphasized Does the datapath a- Bra hmana (1 7 3 8), for 
instance, not tell us that he was called J>arva by the Eastern 
people, 113 and Bhava by the VShtkas,* 1 *, or that his character as 
paiunam pati was celebrated in one region and his character as 
Rudra in another? It seems that, on account of their encounter 
with the outlandish people like the Vahikas, the Pracyas, the 
Yratyas, 215 the proto Dravidians, etc , the Vedic Aryans came 
into contact with the widely-spread religious cult of the proto- 
£iva 118 The impact of that cult on the Vedic religion must 
have been particularly powerful and the popular pressure for 
the adaptation of that cult into the Vedic Aryan religious complex 
must have, indeed, been irresistible The hieratic Vedic poet 
priests, however, seem to have reacted to this pressure in a 
peculiar way As indicated above, while introducing the proto- 
Indian god in the Vedic pantheon in the form of Rudra, they 
have attempted tendentiously to suppress many traits of that 
god’s personalitv and character and alter several items connected 
with the popular primitive rites associated with him Two things 
must, however, be remembered so far as these attempts of the 


243 The Sarva form or the proto-Indian god, which, according to the 
&PB wa» popular to Eastern India, seems to hate represented that god parti 
cularly as a wielder of bow and arrows It is therefore, likely that Sarva was 
a special god of hunters and, presumably, of other rustic and vagrant gypsies 
That ^iva should have been prominently represented as a vagrant god and god 
of vagrants in the medieval folk songs of Bengal ( that is. Eastern India ) is 
very significant In this connection It is suggested by Cuarpentier ( H %KAf 
XXHI, 167 ) that the Easterners bad also developed another milder side of Siva 

244 Thu name clearly implies that these people were regarded as 

outlandish — that is, as living outside the pale of the Brahmanic culture ( Are 
they to be identified with the Bihlfkas? ) A reference haj been made to the 
Siva-cult of the Vihlkas m the AlahiihilraSa, Karp] 44 1-45 It is interesting 
to /vttr iW iKf VAhlks* uwra jaa.vaaer.hrJ «ttwwaw.% 7 ' psv.t» 

out ( Op nf 165) that their neighbours the Gindhiras were also followers of 
the Siva -cult and, therefore, fought on the Side or JarHsandha, who, according 
to that scholar, was a great protagonist of that cult 


245 According to CiiARPrrmtR ( Op tit , 156-57 ), Herodotus ( III 
06-105) has referred to the \ rltyai in 1 is account of India 

246 It is sometimes suggested of course Incorrectly, that, mite Siva Is 


connected with the Taalsas and the Tarttu are derived from Tibet, the tonctp) 
of S|va also must lnvc come to India from Tibet 
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Vedic poet pnests are concerned Firstly, these attempts seem to 
have been made mainly m respect of the RV And, secondly, as 
has happened in similar circumstances, in spite of these attempts, 
several incidental references have found their way, even in the 
RV, which betray the true character of Rudra If one leaves 
out of consideration the peculiar priestly side growth, in the RV, 
of the original Rudra Siva cult and mythology, one will realise 
that there is an unbroken continuity of religious tradition from 
the proto Siva to the epic Siva who is worshipped even to this 
d a y, and that £iva must, accordingly, be regarded as having the / 
longest continuous record of godhead — not only m India but 
perhaps also in the entire civilised world ’ 17 

[ First published JUPMS 1, l9o3» 94-148 ] 


247 On Rudra also see • Dasdekas, “ Vaijnavum and fcuvism ", 
ft. C Bhandai\ar <u an Indatogist, 21-111, 
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The subject of my lectures 1 is “Some Aspects of the Agm- 
Mythology m the Veda ” Accordingly, my aim, in these lectures, 
will not be to present any detailed and connected statement about 
the Agm mythology as a whole, I shall only endeavour to 
emphasize certain points relating to Agm as he figures in the Vedic 
mythology and ritual - points, which, I think, do not usually 
receive sufficient attention Of course, while doing so, I shall 
have to presume, on the part of my listeners, a general acquain- 
tance with the broad outlines of the Agm-mythology 

It is well known that Agni is, next to Indra, the most promi- 
nent of the Vedic gods He is celebrated in at least 200 hymns of 
the 7iV, and, in many others, he is invoked conjointly with other 
divinities On this background, some of the features of the Agni- 
mythology seem rather peculiar Agm is seen to be often isolated 
from the compact mass of the Vedic gods For instance, he is ' 
regarded as being more * earthly ’ than * heavenly * He is looked 1 
upon mainly as an envoy of gods rather than as a god He is 
also the hotr or the purohita of the gods, their eye, their mouth, 
even their * animal * The gods are said to have employed him 
for ritual service, and, as a reward for such service, to have 
bestowed upon him eternal youth It is also noteworthy that 
Agm is rarely represented as having a share in Soma with the 
other gods 2 * The peculiar position of Agm in the Vedic mytho- 
logy seems to have been alluded to by a Vedic poet when he, very 
significantly, says of him m RV I 69 2 bhuvo devanam pita 
putrah san “ You became the father of gods, though their son ” 8 


1 Two lectures delivered at the Oriental Institute, Baroda, under the 
auspices of the M S University, on March 5-6, 1962 

2 For these and similar references, see Macdoneli., I'M, 88-101. 

Also cf &PB II 3 3, 5 
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Another peculiar feature of the Agm-mythology an the Veda 
is the original dichotomy between the mythological Agm and the 
sacrificial fire [ I have deliberately used the word agm in the 
mythological context and the word fire m the ritual context ] 
Today I propose to begin with a brief consideration of this point 

It is evident that Agm as a Vedic god is to be clearly distin- 
guished from the sacrificial fires, such as, the alien, am^a, the 
garhapatya, and the daksina. These fires are never referred to as 
de\alas Sacrificial oblations are offered on these fires, but never 
to these fires The ahayamya and the other fires arc not to be 
regarded even as different forms of god Agm In the ritual 
sutras, we find that oblations are prescribed to be offered to 
different Agms, such as, vratapati Agm, amhomuc Agm, amkmant 
Agm, tantumant Agm, and pathkrt Agm ( as many as fifty-six such 
Agms are mentioned in connection with the seven Haviryajna - 
samsthds only ) € but never to the afmaniya fire, the garhapatya 
fire, etc It may be that, as suggested by some scholars, the 
concept of the three sacrificial fires has been derived from the 
triple character of the Vedic Agm, namely, as Surya, Vayu or 
Indra, and Agm But to identify the three sacrificial fires with 
certain mythological concepts mentioned in the RF seems to be 
unwarranted I propose to discuss, at some length, one such 
identification. 

HILLEBRANDT believes® that Narafiamsa is the Rgvedic name 
for the daksina fire of the later ritual He thinks that, though the 
RV is principally intended for the service of gods, there are, in it, 
certain clear indications of the cult of the Pitars One such is the 
mention of naraSamsa, which has to be understood as the old 
name for the fire of the Pitars HILLEBRANDT further says that 
NarSsamsa is also the designation of a god who stands in the 
same relation to the fire of the Pitars as Surya does to the 


4 See Srautaicfa, Vol I, English Section, H 60 

5 VAf II, 98 AT [It may be noted that, for this paper, the first ed , in 
three parts, of Hoxtbra nut’s Vtdische Afjlhologte, Breslau, 1891-1902, has 
been used ] 
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ahavamya fire He, however, hastens to add that the starting 
point of his hypothesis is, indeed, not the RK, but the later and 
surer ritual tradition In the Soma-sacrifice, there are to be 
offered five narasamsas - two in the morning, two at midday, and 
one in the evening Narafomsa, m this context, is the name given 
to certain goblets of Soma The officiating priests first drink out 
of these camasas, perform an apyayana in respect of them ( by 
means of Soma, or, according to Baudhayana, by means of the 
vasatn art waters, or, according to some other teachers, by mere 
touching ), and then place them under the southern havirdhana- 
cart It is said m the commentary on Ap&S 12 25 25 that 
* because these goblets have Narasamsa as their divinity, they are 
called narasamsas * The putting down of the camasas on the 
ground and towards the south puts their connection with the cult 
of the Pitars beyond doubt The close connection between the 
narasamsas and the Pitars becomes further clear from the follow- 
ing significant reference occurring m SPBr III 6 2 25 yad 
havirdhanayor naraiamsah sidanti tat pitrsu jahou tasmat pilarah 
santt The mantra, which is prescribed to accompany the con- 
suming of the Soma in these camasas by the officiating priests is 
given in the AitBr 7 34 as naraiarnsap'itasya de\a soma te 
matmda umaih [(at the morning pressing ), urvaih (at the 
midday pressing ), kavyaih (at the third pressing)] pitrblnr 
bhaksitasya bhaksayatni About this, the commentary on the TS f 
says narakamsapitasya pitrpiiasya iti padadvayam narakamsa 
camasabhaksane eva prayoktavyam, na anyatra, iti ekah paksah j 
sarvatra pathitavyam iti aparah paksah / naraih iasyante iti nard - 
samsah pitrviiesah The mantra prescribed in this connection by 
the SankhSS 7 5 22 is also quite revealing devo ’si narakamso 
yat te medhah svar jyotis tasya ta umaih [ ( at the morning* 
pressing ), urvaih ( at the midday pressing), kavyaih ( at the third 
pressing ) ] pitrbhir bhaksitasyo 'pahutasyo ’pahuto bhaksayami 
When the narasamsas are got ready at tbe midday savana, daksina 
is given away to the priests And the priests seem to have been 
often regarded as representatives of the Pitars For, since the 


6 TS Comm III,p 110 



anvaftarya caru is cooked on the daksrna fire, it must have been 
intended for the Pitars, but it is actually given over to the priests 
as the representatives of the Pitars At the third sa\ana, an 
offering is directly made to the Pitars in dose connection with the 
narasamsa camtuas It is further noteworthy that, when the 
narasamsas are laid down at their respective places, each pnest 
puts under his ramaan three pieces of the remaining puroddia, for 
his ancestors In the namaskdra mantras connected with this rite 
also, a mention is made of the Pitars Thus, according to 
HILLEBRANDT, the close relationship between Narasamsannd the 
Pitars is beyond reasonable doubt 

HILLEBRANDT finds support for his hypothesis also from 
RPX 57 3, which, according to the S$S (III 17 3), is emplo- 
yed in a Pitryajna The rk reads 

mono nv a hu\ amahe naralamsena somena / 
pttrnam ca manntabfuh/f 

It is significant that, according to the SdnkhSS, the officiating 
pnest steps behind the daksma fire ( that is, the fire of the Pitars) 
with this and the following two verses HILLEBRANDT inciden- 
tally refers also to the formula from the PS ( 19 61 ), which is 
employed at the Pitryajna in the Sautramani, namely, agmsv 
QUdti rtimteto Imamahe naraiainse soniapitham ya a£ah 

There is another line of argument in support of the above 
hypothesis As is well known, the name narasamfi is given to 
certain Yedic texts, which are mainly intended to praise the 
dakiinas given away, m former times, by liberal patrons These 
are recited alternately with the partplavas, which glorify the 
models m history and legends of the sacrificing princes Thus 
the naraiamsts, like the partplavas, are, by and large, devoted to 
the glorification of some deceased princes or other distinguished 
dead persons In other words, according to Hilleerandt, they 
relate to the cult of the Pitars The naraSamst verses, as verses 
relating to the Pitars, are regarded as being of a lower order m 
comparison to the verses relating to the gods For, the MS ( I. 
11.5 ) says yo gothanarusamsibhydm sanoti na tasya prati - 
36- 
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grhyam anrtena hi sa tat sanoti The word anria in this context 
implies the lower order 

The material about Narasamsa in the RF is decidedly scanty, 
and the few passages where the word naralamsa occurs are either 
colourless or obscure It may, however, be noted that m each of 
thetv\o Brhaspati hymns, namely, I 18 and X 182, one stanza 
is addressed to Narasamsa 7 This may suggest that here Nara- 
Samsa and Brhaspati are more or less identified According to 
RF IX 83 3 Bfhaspati is closely related to the Pitras 
HlLLEBRANDT further adds that Brhaspati is essentially the 
moon god and the moon is basically the divinity of the Pitars 
All these facts would then seem to confirm the close relationship 
between Narasamsa and the Pitars In MS IV 13 8 and TBr 
III 6 13 Narasamsa is called tniirsan and sadaksa These 
latter are also the epithets of Visvampa, who, too, is identified 
with the moon or the god of the Pitars It is, accordingly, averred 
that Brhaspati, Visvarupa, and Narasamsa have a common origin 
and that all the three are closely related to the cult of the Pitars 

Though HlLLEBRANDT generally believes that the ctymo 
logy of a Vedic god s name does not necessarily help a correct 
understanding of that god’s nature, in the word naraSamsa, he 
tries to find support for his present hypothesis According to 
him, the literal meaning of the word, namely, * praise of men \ 
makes no sense whatever There is no doubt that nara in 
naraSamsa stands for the genitive plural naram It is to be 
regarded as an object genitive form The root Sams may be 
connected with the Avestan sanh, Latin censeo, and sarnsa which 
is an agent noun, derived from that root, may mean censor * 
Narasamsa is, accordingly, hominum judex , that is, the * censor of 
rnern *, or, secamfarrfy, cAe ^adjudicator of the dead * s Like 
Yama, he is the lord and the leader of the Pitars 

In the Vedic ritual, there are three principal fires, out of 
which one, namely, the daksina fire, is assigned to the Pitars 


7 API 10 9, X. 182 2 
B. VM II, 105-06 
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And, as has been pointed out above, in the RF, Agni Naraiamsa 
is closely related to the cult of the Pitars from this, it is conclu- 
ded that Agni Narasamsa is the daksirta fire of the later ritual 

There have also been other attempts to identify the sacrificial 
fires with the various forms of the Rgvedic Agni It is, for m 
stance, suggested that the ahaumiya fire is ielated to the heavenly 
form of Agni represented by Surya the daksina fire to the aerial 
form of Agm represented by Vayu India> or Vidyut, and the 
garhapatya fire to the terrestrial Agni But, m this lecture, I am 
not directly concerned with any of these attempts I may, how- 
ever, refer to one fact which is perhaps pertinent to our present 
purpose It is this While HillebrandT identifies Agm Nara- 
iamsa with the dak sin a fire LUDWIG thinks that Agm Nara- 
Samsa is to be identified with the ahaxatuya fire * Or course, 
both these views seem to me to be quite unacceptable But here 
I propose to deal at some length only with the former HlLLE- 
. BRANDT seems to think that the Rgvedic material is hopelessry 
unhelpful in the matter of determining the character of Narasamsa 
He, therefore, makes the later ritual tradition the starting point of 
his hypothesis The more correct method perhaps consists in 
Erst probing into the Rgvedic material thoroughly and then 
correlating that material with the material derived from the ritual 
tradition 

Let us then examine the Rgvcdtc material It should 
be noted at the very outset, that, in the RP, one hardly finds 
emphasised any special relationship between Naralamsa and 
Agm Indeed, the concept of Agm Narasamsa as such, does not 
exist in that Veda Rf III 29 11 actually implies that Agm and 
NaraSamsa are two separate entities F \en in the Nighanfu 10 
NaruSamsa is given as an independent appellation NanLamsa is 
twice connected with Pusan (I 106 4 and X 64 3) He is 
mentioned in the second \ersesof four Apr* hymns (namely, II 
3, V 5, VII 2, and X 70) and m the third verses of two Apn 


D Dtr Piptda lit, 355-50. 
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hymns (namely, I 13 and I 142) Incidentally, I may mention 
that, here, I have not taken into account the distinction made, m 
the Sarvanukramani of Katyayana, between the Apra and the 
Apri In RF X 92 It, NaraSamsa is characterised as caturanga 
* four bodied but it is not clear whether, in that passage, 
caturanga is the epithet of Narasamsa or of the following divinity 
Yama Narasamsa is gnaspati ‘ lord of a celestial wife ’ ( II 
38 10 ) He is honey tongued ( madhujdn a ) and an offerer of 
oblations ( haviskrt ) (I 13 3) and has honey in his hand (V 
5 2) Three times a day, he sprinkles the sacrifice with honey 
(I 142 3) He leads the gods to sacrifice (X 70 2) Among 
the gods, the greatness of Narasamsa is to be celebrated, for, it is 
through him that gods come and accept the sacrifice ( VII 2 2) 
Naiaiamsa ordams the forms of sacrifice and bnngs the gods 
together at the summit of the sacrifice (II 3 2) The close 
relationship between NarSSamsa and Brhaspati, as indicated in 
RF I 18 9 and X 182 2, has been already referred to above 

t 

It will be clear from this brief statement, based on the Rgvedic 
material, that Narasamsa is nowhere accompanied by the name 
Agm, that he is not connected exclusively with Agni, that no 
special relationship between NarSSamsa and the Pitars is anywhere 
indicated, and that, on the other hand he is closely associated 
with the gods and is mainly responsible for bringing them to the 
sacrifice and for making the sacrifice acceptable to them It must 
also be emphasised that the hymns in which Narasamsa figures 
prominently, namely, the Apri hymns, relate to animal sacrifice 
and not to the cult of the Pitars 

HlLLEBRANDT’s interpretation of the name narasamsa as 
iiominum judex or censor is, indeed, too bold The two accen- 
ted word naraiamsa is split up into its two elements as d\d jand 
yatayann antar lyate nara ca sarnsam daivyam ca dhartan in RF 
IX 86 42 and as nara va sarnsam pusanam agohyam agmm 
de\eddham abhy arcase gi ra mX 64 3 That, m these passages, 
the word nara stands for naram is clearly indicated by another 
passage belonging to the same category, namely, RV 'II 34 6 
a no brahmam marutah samanyavo naram na Samsah savanani 
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gantana As a matter of fact, the word iamsa connected with 
naram (or nrnam ) occurs in many other passages, such as, I 
173 9 and 10, VI 24 2, and III 16 4 Attention may be drawn, 
in this context, also to the phrase narya iamsa (I 185 9) A 
divinity called Njsamsa, which can be presumed to be identical 
with Naraiamsa, is mentioned in IX 81 5, and, significantly 
enough, like naraiamsa, the word nriamsa also has two accents 
In all these passages, nara or naram is subject genitive (and not 
object-genitive as HILLEBRandt takes it to be ) This assump- 
tion is confirmed by some other passages where the word iamsa is 
accompanied by undoubted subject genitive forms such as, 
atmakam (I 94 8). yajamSnasya (I 178 4, II 20 7), and 
mama (I 182 4) As for the element iamsa in naraiamsa, the 
initial accent would clearly show that the word cannot be an 
agent noun as HILLEBRANDT assumes What is, however, still 
more significant for our purpose is that iamsa (particularly when 
it is joined to nara or naram or nrnam ), nowhere m the RK, 
means ' censor ’ * lord \ or ‘ adjudicator * Satnsa is derived 
from the root iarns, which originally means much more than ‘to 
praise * It means * to utter ceremoniously an esotencally work- 
ing magically potent formula’ This meaning recedes support 
from many Rgvedic passages such as, 1 21 2, 33 7, III 3 8, 
VI 29 4, VII 19 9 The element iamsa m naraiamsa is a nomen 
aciiones from this root sams The primary sense of naraiamsa is, 
accordingly, ‘ the iamsa or the magically potent formula produced 
by men or priests Incidentally it may be pointed out that the 
interpretation of the word nrjnar in the sense of priests need not 
be regarded as strange On the contrary, the use of the word in 
ttnt sense is knstDlicafty ‘very significant It is well known that, 
at one stage in the evolution of the Vedic mythology, with a view 
to counterbalancing the national war god Indra whose growing 
importance tended to result m tnaTtial valour completely super- 
seding priestcraft, the Vcdic poet priests created the concept of a 
god of magically potent mantras, namely, Bj-haspati or Brahmana- 
spati, and sought to elevate that god to the position of the 
war god Indra by endowing him with many epithets and accesso- 
ries usually attributed to the latter BtUaspati or Bcahmauaspati 
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actually came to be celebrated as being responsible for many of 
Indra’s exploits Naturally enough, in this new mythological 
perspective, the persons who were most active in the special domain 
of Brhaspati Brahmanaspati, namely, the Vedic poet priests, were 
endowed with an epithet derived from the domain of the war-god 
Indra, namely, nrjnar 

The primary sense of nardlamsa is the magically potent 
formula produced by men, that is, priests Naraiamsa then also 
represented the divine personification of such formula It would 
now become abundantly clear why Narasamsa is characterised as 
devandm agraya\a (X 70 2 ) and why he is said to make sacrifice 
acceptable to the gods The sphere of NaraSamsa’s activity is 
sacrifice to the gods, he is kavi, \ipra, and mativid, he is honey- 
tongued, m the Apu hjmns, he is mentioned with such essential 
adjuncts of sacrifice as barfns, yupa , etc All this would now be 
in order It may be further pointed out that NaruSamsa is closely 
associated with Brhaspati not because both of them are connected 
with the cult of the Pitars, but because Brhaspati Brahmanaspati 
is the lord of the magically potent formula and so is NaraSamsa 
In the RV, Narasamsa is a living rehgio mythological concept, 
which must have originally been independent of the concept of 
Agni This concept involved two main ideas, namely, ( I ) of 
priestly efficacy and (2) of the magically potent formula itself 
functioning as the duta of the gods These two were also the 
main ideas, which were originally involved in the concept of 
Agni And it is from this specific point of view that the two 
originally independent concepts namely, those of Narasamsa and 
Agm, are brought together 

The Vedic Narasamsa has his obvious counterpart in the 
Avestan Nairyosanha It is true that this pale and insignificant 
Avestan divinity does not throw any special light on the character 
of Narasamsa One reference from the Vendidad is, however, 
of some consequence for our present purpore Vendidad 19 34 
reads “ The as a believers unite together, Nairyosanha unites 
himself with them, the messenger of Ahura Mazdah, that is 
Nairyosanha ” Similarly, Natryosanha’s mam function seems to 
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have been indicated in Vd 22 7 ff, which says “To Nairyo- 
sanha spake he, the creator Ahnra Mazdth, ‘O eloquent 
Nairyosnnha, go to the house of Airyaman and convey to him 
the following message * In pursuance of this behest, the eloquent 
Nairyosanha went and conveyed the message to Airyaman ” 
Nairyosanha’s epithet * eloquent ’ and his service as duta establish 
that Avestan divinity's close affinity to Naralamsa (and also to 
Agm) 

HILLEBRANDT makes great capital of the KV passage X 
57 3, mono nv a hinamahe naraiamsena somerta j pitrnam ca 
manmabhth, to support his hypothesis On account of the 
occurrence of narafomsa, soma, and pars in close proximity in 
this rk, he immediately connects it with the rite relating to the 
narSsamsa camasa in the Soma sacrifice For whatever ritualistic 
purpose this hymn may have been prescribed by the later SS, 
what is here suggested by HlLLEBRANDT is quite unwarranted, 
so far as the Rgvcdic evidence is concerned Tradition gives a 
distinct historical legendary background for the group of the four 
Gaupayana hymns, namely, X 57-60, and m this background, 
there is not even a remote hint of a Soma sacrifice King Asa- 
mati of the Iksvakus dismissed the Gaupayana brothers, who had 
held the office of his Purohita, and appointed two incantation 
experts in their place [n great resentment, the Gauplyanas 
practised imprecation against the king Thereupon the two new 
Purohitas killed Subandhu, one of the Gaupayana brothers It 
seems from the present passage, X 57 3, that the remaining three 
brothers sought to invoke back the spirit of the deceased 
Subandhu in three ways, namely, by means of naraSamsa or 
magically potent formula, by means of Soma, and through the 
prayers of the Pitars 

As for the evidence derived from the Soma camasas, called 
naraSamsas, I should, first of all, like to point out that it is 
methodologically not correct to utilize later ritual tradition as a 
primary source for the understanding of the Rgvedtc mythology, 
particularly when the RF itself can provide a fairly helpful amount 
pf material for that purpose Besides, a critical study of the 
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mantras and ritual action connected with the rite of the narasamsa 
camasas would seem to show that that rite did not relate to the 
cult of the Pitars m general It, no doubt, implies a hind of 
glorification of the Pitars — but not of all the Pitars Only such 
priestly ancestors are here intended as had, through the grace of 
god Nar§samsa, mastered the art of nardiamsa or magically 
potent formulas It should be noted that, in the mantras employed 
in this connection, such as, upahuta rsayo daivyasas tanupd\dnas 
tanvas tapoja upa mam rwyo daivyaso hv ay ant am taniipa\anas 
tanvas tapojah ( Ah&S 5 6 1) and hvo me sap tar sm upa- 
tisthasva ( KatSS 9 12 4), the rsis or sapta rsayah are specifically 
mentioned, that the Pitars drinking from the narasamsa camasas 
are called vtpra, and that one class from among them is designa- 
ted as kdvya It is perhaps still more noteworthy that, in this 
context, Soma is characterised as mati\id The priests and their 
rsi-ancestors are supposed to be drinkiog together from the same 
camasas, so that the blessing of Narasamsa, which the ancestors 
had enjoyed, would be available also to the present generation 
In the complex ritualistic situation implied by the rite of the 
narasamsa camasas the relationship between Narasamsa and the 
Pitars corresponds to that between Brhaspati Brahminaspati and 
the Angirases Those Pitars do not represent manes in general; 
they rather represent the priestly rsi ancestors like the Angirases 

Coming now to the ndraiamsls, it must be pointed out that 
there is no ground whatsoever for the assumption that they em- 
body the praise or glorification exclusively of deceased princes 
and other distinguished personalities The being dead of these 
personalities nowhere figures as an essential feature of the mra- 
hmsis As a matter of fact, a larger number of these texts relate 
to living patrons By no stretch of imagination, therefore, can 
the naraiamsis be connected even remotely with the cult of the 
Pitars We have seen that naraSamsa denotes, on the one hand, 
magically efficacious formula, and, on the other, the presiding 
divinity of such a formula It is permissible to assume a further 
semasiologica! extension of this word on what may be called a 
fnaterial plane, whereby nardiamsa came to mean also the inat?- 
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nal reward which ^ as made possible by the naraiamsa formula 
The verses which celebrated these rewards and their donors then 
came to be designated as narasamfis 

The word naraiamsa has two accents ( cf Panun VI 2 140), 
and this does create some difficulty The fact that narafamsa has 
two accents and that the first element looks like a dual form have 
led some scholars to think that naraiama i.« adioWwi compound, 
more particularly a devatd d\and\a Which two divinities are 
designated by Ihts name "> In the history of the Vedic studies in 
the West — particularly of the studies relating to the Vedic my- 
thology — at least three distinct currents of thought can be clearly 
marked out so far as the naturalistic interpretation of that my- 
thology is concerned According to one current of thought, 
whose great sponsor may be said to have been MAX Muller, 
most of the important mythological concepts m the Veda can be 
satisfactorily interpreted as representing different variations of the 
activity of the sun In other words, according to this current of 
thought, the Vedic mythology is essentially a solar mythology 
The second school of thought is represented by HiLLEBRANDT 
and, to some extent, OLDENBERG, who are inclined to see in the 
Vedic mythology a preponderance of the moon god Anthropo- 
logy has established that in the mythologies of roost of the primi- 
tive peoples the moon plays a more important role than the sun 
And this, it is asserted, is but what is to be expected According 
to HILLEBRANDT, the Vedic mythology is no exception to this 
rule Then there is the third view, accordmg to which the Veda 
consists mainly of the myths of thunder and lightning An attempt 
is made to interpret the d&aia d\andva t naraiamsa , in the light of 
this last view, as representing ‘ lightning and thunder’ 11 The root 
Sams, it is pointed out, means * to announce*. ‘ to express ceremo- 
niously and, then, ‘to portend*, ‘to prophesy* The noun 
famsa would then mean * that which prophesies * or * a portent * 
In the agrarian culture of the Vedic people, the portent which was 
most anxiously sought was that of cloud and thunder So the word 
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Samsa came to denote cloud and thunder in a rather prominent 
way It is possible to derive from «7 msa the sense of cloud or 
thunder in another way also The root Sams means ‘to speak 
out * to pronounce loudly \ * to roar ’ , the nomen agentis, Samsa, 
would then mean * the roaring one ’ As for the element nard, 
it is to be derived from the root nr / nrt ‘ to dance ’ And in the 
context of thunder ‘dancing’ is the characteristic feature of 
lightning The meaning of nr / nar as ‘warrior* represents the 
semantic extension of the root nr / nrt ' to dance in another 
direction, through the intermediate stage of the concept of war- 
dance Thus the compound nardSa msa denotes ‘ dancing or leap- 
ing ’ and * portending or roaring \ or, in other words, * lightning 
and thunder * Incidentally it is also suggested that the entire 
compound naraiamsa is to be found with its members in reverse 
order, in the Greek name, Kassandre. 

It is hardly necessary to subject the interpretation of nard - 
Samsa as ‘lightning and thunder’ to any serious examination 
Suffice it to say that it is quite unsustainable both linguistically 
and conceptually The hypothesis seems to ha\e had its starting 
point in the consideration of the accent of the word nardSamsa 
If naraSamsa is a de\ata d\and\a ( Panini VI 2 141 does not regard 
It as such ), why, it may be asked, is the second member of the 
compound also not represented in its dualized form ? Even so 
far as the first member of the compound is concerned, as has been 
indicated above, the relevant Rgvedic references make it neces- 
sary to understand nard as standing for the genitive plural naram 
rather than as a nominatne dual form The difficulty m inter- 
preting Samsa with its initial accent as a nomen agentis has been 
already mentioned above Conceptually, there is no trace of 
lig'htnmg and thunder in any ol the’Naralamsa passages alluded 
to above One thing cannot, however, be gainsaid, namely, that, 
in any hypothesis, the accent of naraSamsa will remain an 
irregularity 

The Apr! hymns, which may be characterised as purposeful 
but obscure conglomerations of mutually not very consistent 
ritualistic concepts, indeed, constitute a veritable problem in 
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Vcdic studies To my mind, most of the points, involved in that 
problem, continue to defy satisfactory elucidation even to this day 
There arc two distinct types of Apr! hymns — this distinction 
being mainly based on the consideration as to which of the two 
divinities, NaraSamsa and Tanunapat, is celebrated m their second 
verses Out of the ten Apri hymns m the RF, four (namely, I 
1S8, III 4, IX 5, and X 110) belong to the exclusive Tanunapat- 
type, and four ( namely, II 3, V 5, VII 2, and X 70) to the ex- 
clusive NaraSamsa type, while two ( namely, I 13 and I 142) have 
Tanunapat celebrated m their second verses and Narasamsa in their 
third verses It may be presumed that these two types of Apri- 
hymns reflect an ancient schism in the Vedic ritual tradition We 
have already studied the concept of Narasamsa Let us now try 
to find out what Tanunapat represents, and see whether the 
fixation of the character of these two, namely, NaraSamsa and 
Tanunapat, throws any light on the schism reflected in the Apri- 
hymns 

The word, tanunapat, generally unaccompanied by agm, 
occurs eight times in the RF— six of these occurrences being m the 
Apri hymns The facts that the Nighav-tu (52) regards Tanu- 
napat as an independent name, that the concept of Agm Tanu- 
napat, as such, does not exist in the RF, and that, m RF III 4 2 
and III 29 II, Tanunapat is actually sought to be distinguished 
from Agm would seem to suggest that, like Naraiamsa, Tanunapat 
also originally represented an independent religio mythological 
concept and that, on account of some essential common point, 
that concept was brought m close relationship with the concept 
of Agm 

Tanunapat is described as beautiful-tongued (X 110 2) 
He is besought to take the sacrifice to gods (I 13 2 ) Of him it 
ts said, in RFlll 4 2, that gods, Vanina, Mitra, and Agm, implore 
him three times a day, everyday In RF HI 29 11, where he is 
sharply distinguished from Mataruvan and Narasamsa, he is 
referred to as asura garbha Depending on RF IX 5 2, 
HILLEHRandt, the advocate ot the moon mythology in the Veda, 
pace regarded Tanunapat as lunar fire, but later gave up that 
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hypothesis 12 On the whole, the scanty — and more or less 
conventional — descriptions of Tanunapat in the RV are of little 
help in determining his character Later Vedic ritual has a rite 
called Tanunaptra, at which the officiating priests and the sacri 
ficer are expected to take oaths of mutual loyalty and help The 
mantras which are prescribed to accompany the taking up of 
clarified butter for this rite, namely, apataye tva grhnami pan- 
pat aye tva grhnami tanunaptre t\a grhnami , etc , are given in TS 
I 2 10, and the commentary on this passage explains apati as 
prana, panpati as manas, and tanunaptr as jdtharagm The 
&PBr , on the other hand, describing the tanunaptra rite, seems 
to interpret tanunapat quite differently When the gods took the 
oath of alliance in the presence of Prajapati, Tanunapat, the 
strong one, was the witness And, as the Brdhmana adds ( III 
4 2 5) 4 He who blows is Tanunapat, the strong one He is the 
superintendent of all beings, within whom he moves as in and 
out breath So Tanunapat is there regarded as a wind god But, 
elsewhere, the &PBr itself identifies Tanunapat with grisma or 
the summer-sun It says (I 5 3 10) grismo vai tanunapad 
gnsmo hy asam prajanam tanus tapati The TBr (II 6 7) 
brings Tanunapat in close relationship with Indra, while the MS 
(IV 13 2) characterises him as aditeh garbha and hhuvanasya 
gopa All this material concerning Tanunapat, which has been 
derived from the texts relating to the Vedic ritual is as unhelpful 
from our point of view as the Rgvedic material The name 
tanunapat also provides no useful clue Assuming the identity 
of Tanunapat with Agni, the word tanunapat is explained as 
‘son of himself’, which implies fire spontaneously generated 
m wood and cloud According to BERGAIGNE, Tanunapat is 
the bodily, that is, aurasa, son of the divine father 15 Adverting 
to the double accent of the word tanunapat ( cf Panini VI 2 140), 
FAY, who would regard the Vedic mythology as essentially the 
mythology of lightning understands tanunapat as a d\and\a 
compound denoting thunder ( tanu from the root tanjstan) and 
lightning M This is obviously too far fetched ( It may also be 
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pointed out that Pannn VI 2 141 does not regard tanunapat as a 
de\atd dmndva ) So the original character of Tanunapat re- 
mains vague and uncertain 

A hypothesis may, however, be hazarded m this connection 
Whatever the origin of Tanunapat, it may be assumed that, at 
some stage in the evolution of that concept, Tanunapat came to 
be identified with Agm This may have been due to the recogni- 
tion of the fact that Agm himself is the seed of Agm, that Agm 
is his * self-son * This characteristic feature of Agm perhaps 
became most evident m a sacrifice, where one sacrificial fire is 
* spread out * from another As is well known, the Vedic sacrifice 
is constituted mainly of two basic elements, the ritual action and 
the magical formula relating to that action, or karma and mantra. 
The ritual action or karma is usually centred round the sacrificial 
fire and may be symbolized by Tanunapat And we have already 
seen that NaraSamsa symbolizes the magically potent mantra 
Can the two types of Apn hymns be regarded as representing two 
schools of thought m the Vedic ntual tradition — the Tanunapat 
school emphasizing the superiority of karma over mantra and the 
Narasamsa school emphasizing the superiority of mantra over 
karma ? 

Unlike the words, wraiamsa and tanunapat, the word, vaiSia- 
nara, never occurs in the RV unaccompanied by the name Agm 
Vabvanara is found mentioned in fourteen hymns of the RV, of 
almost all of which Vaisvanata Agm is the dexato according to 
the Anukramaru In the Nighanju (5 I ) also, Vaisvanara is 
given as one of the names of Agm It has been long since 
established that, at some stage m the evolution of the Vedic 
mythology, Agm came to be identified with Surya In most of 
such cases where Surya is conceived of as a form of Agm, it is 
VaiSvanara Agm that is specifically intended The small group of 
hymns, namely, RKVI 7-9, or verses 10-13 of RVX 88, would 
place this point beyond any reasonable doubt, for, in these 
passages, Agm VaiSvanara ocean more or less as a synonym of 
SOrya This conception of Vauvanara Agm as Surya is continued 
also in the Vedic ritual The most usual oblation to Agm Vaisva- 
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nara consists of a sacrificial cake on twelve potsherds (dva 
da taka p ala ptiroifasa ), which is obviously suggestive of the twelve 
months of the year As the TS (II 2 5 ) says yad vai&anaro 
dvadaiakapalo bhavati samvatsaro \a agmr vamanarah 15 And the 
close relationship between iamvatsara and Surya is self evident 
Further, the pravargya is undoubtedly a rite connected with 
Surya, and there too Agni Vaisvanara is clearly mentioned The 
TA (V 10 5) actually says esa \a agmr \ai&\anaro yat pra- 
vargyah A mention may be made in this context, of another 
ritualistic feature of Vaisvanara Agni, which is particularly signi 
ficant from our present point of view Vaisvanara Agni and the 
Maruts are set side by side as representing a prince and lus sub 
jects The TS ( II 2 5 6 ) for instance, prescribes \aii\anaram 
■diadasakapalam mrvapen tnarutam saptakapalam gramakamah 
This connection between Vaisvanara Agni and the ksa/ra is fur- 
ther confirmed by the rite relating to the dhrma goblet In the 
Agmsioma the dhruva goblet is placed on a golden plate and is 
believed to belong to Vaisvanara This goblet has to be guarded 
by a royal prince, and a senes of ritualistic ceremonies, implying 
the setting aside of the usurper and the restoration of the right- 
ful ruler is performed in respect of it That, m the TBr 
(II 2 5 4 ) Vaisvanara is referred to as a chariot is also quite 
suggestive 

But Agni Vaisvanara is also mentioned in connection with 
the descent of Agm to the earth ( RV III 2 4, VI 8 4 ) In 
deed, in passages like RFI 59 2, we actually have Vaisvanara 
represented in two forms — as the head of the heaven ( murdha 
di\ah) and as the navel of the earth ( nabhih prthivyah) RF X 
88 14 speaks of Vaisvanara as prevailing aiastat and paraslat 
This would explain why in Nir 7 23, Vaisvanara is explained as 
Surya by the ancient Yajnikas, and as * this Agni ’ by Sakapuni 
(with whom incidentally, Yaska himself seems to agree ) Vaisva- 
nara is in a few passages mentioned in juxtaposition with Surya 
(cf RV I 98 1) and, in one passage (IV 14 II), the MS 
speaks of votSvanaram bibhrati bhumih 


J5 Also *ce TS I 5 II 





Agiu Ya&vanara, according!), docs not seem to have been 
conceived bj the Vedic poet as belonging to any particular region. 
As has been pointed out in /II' Ml 5 4, the threefold world, 
the heaven and the earth, follow the ordinance of Varsvanara 
Agni tar a tndhatu prthiu uta djanr yaihanara \ rat am agns 
sacanla Vatwanara Agm thus represents a mythological concept 
which transcends the frequently mentioned triple character of 
Agm Vatsvanara Agm is, \enly, the Agm who pertains to all 
men It may be remembered that there are many Agms men- 
tioned in the RV— Agm of Dt\od3s and Agm of YadhryaSva, and 
Agm of the Bharatas and Agm of the KauSikas Similarly, in the 

Aresta we have athar burz'm (fire of the agriculturists), athar 
gusasp (fire of the warriors) and athar fra ( fire of the priests ) 
But this is Agm Vaisvunara, the Agnt of all men ! 

It has been suggested above that the two originally inde- 
pendent divinities, namely, Narasamsa and Agm, are brought 
together in close relationship on account of certain common 
characteristics which they share The basic concept underlying 
NaraSamsa is that of the magically potent formula, which attracts 
the gods towards itself, which, tn other words, leads the gods to 
the sacrifice and makes the sacrifice acceptable to them In n sense, 
therefore, Narasamsa functions as an efficient intermediary bet- 
ween men and gods He is the duta or envoy serving, in a variety 
of ways, as a necessary connecting link between the gods and the 
sacrifice It is exactly this character as an intermediary between 
men and gods, as a duta, as a priest who makes the sacrifice 
efficacious, which is the most basic character or the Rgvcdic Agm 
It needs to be emphasised, over and over ogam, that the Vcdtc 
mythology is, in essence, by no means naturalistic That is to 
say. the personification of natural powers and phenomena .must 
not be regarded as the starting point of the genesis of the Vcdie 
gods It is not as if the Vedic people deified the natural element 
of fire and thereby produced the mythological concept of Vedic 
Agm History ot religion clearly shows that a specific rcligio- 
mythological concept originates independently in a specific cu 
ral environment, and it is only at some later stage, and as 
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after-thought, that that concept is associated with some natural 
phenomenon Of course such wedding of a religio mythologi- 
cal concept to a phenomenon of nature does not necessarily 
occur in every case In a sense, naturalism is the result of a 
kind of poetic operation Natural phenomena are thought of 
merely as suitable 4 symbols through which religio mythologi- 
cal concepts can be effectively expressed These concepts 
evolve independently before they are thus brought into entirely 
extraneous relationship with Datura! powers and phenomena The 
fact that one and the same divinity is often connected with several 
natural phenomena is very significant in this context For, it 
only shows that a single religio mythological concept can be ex- 
pressed through different * symbols ’ Naturalism is thus entirely 
secondary (except m respect of a few ‘elemental* divinities), 
and ought never to be made the starting point of a mythological 
study 

It is often said that the character of the Vedic god Agni is 
most transparent It is thereby suggested that, since Agni merely 
represents the divine personification of the natural element of fire 
and since fire is so closely related to human life there is hardly 
anything beyond that element of fire that one can and needs to 
know in the Rgvedic mythology concerning Agni A critical 
study of that mythology, on the background of the study of the 
history of religion in general, would, however, clearly show that 
the concept of Agni must have originally developed m complete 
isolation from the natural element of fire It was only seconda- 
rily, and as an after thought, that it was brought in relationship 
with fire symbolism Had Agni represented just a deification of 
the natural phenomenon of fire, that phenomenon having been 
so close to man, we would have been justified in expecting to find 
the counterparts of the Vedic Agni m the mythologies at least of 
all the Indo European peoples But actually we do not find 
them It is not my intention, in this lecture, to elucidate this my 
view point any further I shall only repeat that the natural ele- 
ment of fire could not have been the starting point of the Agm- 
mythology in the Veda One of the mam strands in the basic 
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concept underlying that mythology is, to put it in simple terms, 
the notion of a priest, of an efficient and ever-active intermediary 
between gods and men, of a duta, of a purohita , rtvij, and hotr. 
The nature and functions of a duta and a priest are of course 
manifold, and they are sought to be represented through the 

Agni-mythology in many ways. 

One of the most significant mythological motifs, in this con- 
nection, is the close relationship between Agni and the Ahgirases. 
In nearly all the passages where the word angiras occurs in the 
singular, it is an epithet of Agni. Agni is the first Angiras 
(I. 31. 1 ) : tv am agne prathamo aiigirdh . He is also the ancient 
Angiras purvo angirQk (X. 92. 15), or the oldest of the Ahgi- 
rases anghasa/h jyeffha ( I. 127. 2 ), or the most inspired among 
them vcpistho angirasam (VJ. 11.3). In KK I. 75.2 and many 
other passages, Agni is, indeed, referred to as angirastama. I 
do not propose here to go into the details of the history of 
the Ahgirases. The Ahgirases are evidently an ancient historical 
clan, and, in view of many families of the Rgvedic seers as 
also individual rsis claiming relationship with the Angirases, 
BERGAIGNE seems to be right when he speaks of “ a whole 
common primitive liturgy of the Angirases ”. 16 To the Angirases 
certainly belongs a distinct, and, in many cases, unique, tradition 
of cult and mythology. The striking rivalry of the Angirases 
with the Adityas, their ritualistic innovations, such as, aiigirasam 
ayana and dviratra, and angirasi agniciti and angirasi raiand , 
their undisputed mastery over ghora or abhiedra rites, their much 
celebrated tapas, their successful operations against the Panis-all 
this has endowed the Angirases with a position peculiarly their 
own. The Ahgirases represent, according to the Veda, a ‘kind ol 
deified ur-priests- they are the hallowed ancestors of the entire 
priest-community. Accordingly, they arc also regarded as the 
most efficacious ddtas or envoys. Indeed, it is this latter aspect 
of their character which is stressed through their name. There is 
little doubt that the word angiras is to be philologically connected 
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with the Persian loan word m Greek, namely, aggaros, which 
means * a riding Persian postal messenger’ Herodot (VIII 98) 
speaks about the necessary qualities of the aggafeion ( which latter 
15 obviously a Persian word ) Aischylos ( Ag 273 ) refers to the 
signal fire, by means of which destiny was announced to Ilion’s 
home, as aggaron pur™ It may, therefore, be presumed that the 
Greek word aggeros ( aggello ), meaning ‘messenger’, is related, 
from very early times, to the Aryan words, Vedic angiras and 
Persian Greek aggaros From Greek, that word was borrowed id 
Latin ( where it became angelus), in Gothic (where it became 
aggilus), and m Celtish (where it became aingel) Other 
Germanic languages then took it over from Gothic, and we have 
engel in new high German, Danish, Swedish,' ’and Dutch, angel in 
English, and angele in old French The angels are the messengers 
of gods - they are the intermediaries between gods and men 
And that is also one aspect of the basic character of the Angi- 
rases Naturally enough, Agni, who is regarded as the priest- 
cum intermediary par excellence , is most appropriately designated 
as angirastama 

This interpretation of the word angiras, derived from a 
philological consideration of that word, receives confirmation from 
another source In close proximity with the Angirases is mentioned 
in the RF another group of ancient priests and seers, namely, the 
f'lavagvas Like the Angirases, the Navagvas also are called our 
old fathers — nah purxe pitarah (VI 22 2) Like the Angirases, 
again, the Navagvas play a very prominent role in the winning of 
the cows held in confinement by the Pams (I 62 3-4, V. 45 7, 
X 108 8 ) The word navag\a has been explained in a variety of 
ways For instance, it has been suggested, on the analogy of the 
seven rsis, that the Navagvas are the priests going m a set of nine 
As an artificial extension of this concept of the Navagvas, the Vedic 
poets then thought of the Dasagvas ( or those priests who went 
about m a set of ten ) With the help of these DaSagvas, who, like 
the Navagvas, are closely associated with the Angirases (X 62. 6), 
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Indra is said Jo have successfully fought Vala (I 62 4) BLOOM- 
FIELD understands the Navagvas and the Daiagvas as being the 
priests, who respectively win as dakslna nine and ten cows apiece 18 
According to a third view, the Navagvas and the Daiagvas are 
priests, who are experts m the matter of sacrifices extending over 
nine or ten days This entire play on numbers, however, looks 
suspicious From such Rgvedic words as etagva and atithigva, it 
seems certain that the element -gi a in navagia is to be derived 
from the root gam The element nova, in that case has to he 
understood in the sense of ‘ new ’ or * newly ’ One is reminded, 
in this context, of Latin nuntius . which, as is well known, may go 
back to nouo-uenti os ( with the haplological shortening of the 
syllable), meaning ' coming f as a new one*. More or less 
similarly is also formed the old high German, mu chomo 19 The 
compound, na\a gva, would thus dean * going or coming as a new 
one’ — semasiologically further extended to mean *a new comer’, 
* one who arrives newly and as such bungs in fresh tidings and 
reports’, ‘a messenger’, or ‘an envoy’ In other words, 
imag\a »s, in a sense, a close synonym of anguas However, 
people soon lost sight of this original sense of the word naiagva 
(and also of angtras), Navagva, like Angiras, became a proper 
noun In view of the concept of the seven rsis, the element rtava 
came to be interpreted as ‘nine’, and the Navagvas came to 
denote the priests ‘going in nine’ The word daSag\a was then 
artificially coined by way of an analogous extension of the word 
na\ag\a 

It is, indeed, significant that the Navagvas also are closely 
associated with Agm ( cf m this context RV VI 6 3 ) In RV 
111 39 5 sakhd ha yatra saUttblur navagva tr abhijnva sattabhirga 
amigman, the word navagva seems to have been used iruts original 
sense It should be further noted that, while, in this passage, the 
Daiagvas are mentioned as being ‘ ten *, the Navagvas occur with- 
out any such numerical specification Indra is here said to have 
achieved, with the help of the Navagvas (and the Daiagvas), 

18 JAOS 1C exxv, AJfh 17, 42G 
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what he is usually described as achieving with the help of the 
Angirases, namely, the freeing of the cows and the finding out of 
the sun 

One of the commonest features of the Agni mythology is the 
emphasis placed m the RF on the triple character of Agni. It is, 
indeed, asserted that no cosmological fact is more frequently 
alluded to in the RF than this three fold division of fire There 
are as many as seventy passages m that Veda, where this division 
is referred to with or without some form of the numeral * three \ 
RFIII 20 2, for instance speaks of Agm’s three powers, his 
three tongues, and his three bodies 

ague in te vajma tn sadhastha tisras te jih\d rtajata purvihj 
tisra u te tamo devavatas tabhir nah pahi giro aprayucchan // 

In R Fill 2 9, gods are said to have purified three kindlings 
( samidhah ) of Agni, of these, one they assigned to man (martye) 
for enjoyment, and two went to the sister world (u lokamjamim) 
Threefold, indeed, are the births of Agni, according to RF 
IV 1 7 trvr asya ta parama santi satya sparha devasya janimany 
agneh RF X 45 I says First, Agni was born in the heaven, 
the second time, from us, and the third time, he was born among 
the waters divas pari prathamam jajhe agrur as mad dvitiyam pari 
jalavtdah / trtiyam apsu mmana ajasram mdhana enam jarate 
svadhih II Elsewhere, the order of Agni s abodes is given as 
heaven, earth, and waters (VIII 44. 16, X 2 7, X 46 9) or as 
ocean, heaven, and waters ( I 95 3) It is usually believed that the 
three forms of Agni are Surya in the heaven, Agni on the earth, 
and lightning in waters Terrestrial and solar fire, as being 
permanent and appearing every day, were naturally regarded as 
tfwt teA smd. the. s/toawi Ccwwas., MiW/t \K% Q&zv&ivui. tuks wratofev 
tation was looked upon as the third 

Incidentally, it has been suggested by MACDONELL that this 
threefold nature of Agni, so clearly recognised m the RF, is 
probably the prototype not only of the posterior triad of Sun, 
Wind, and Fire ( VIII 18 9), which is spoken of as distributed in 
the three worlds (cf X 158 1), but also of the triad of Sun, 
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Indra, and Fire, which though not Rgvedic, is still ancient 10 
Here, according to MACDONELL, Vata or Vayu and Indra have 
taken the place of Agm Vaidyula the lightning Agni, as the 
Brahmanas and the commentators call him 

There is in the RV, a divinity called Apam Napat which is 
celebrated in one whole hymn ( II 35 ), is invoked in two verses 
of a hymn to the waters (X 30 3-4) and is mentioned by name 
nearly thirty times altogether in that Veda 21 Three distinctive 
features of the nature of that divinity are supposed to have been 
clearly brought out from the descriptions m the RV, namely, 
dwelling and concealment in the waters, swiftness, and fieriness 
These are the essential features also of lightning It is therefore, 
presumed that Apam Napat is a divinity of lightning Now the 
Tacts such as that Agm is sometimes directly referred to as Apam 
Napat (I 143 1, VS 8 24) and Apam Napat is invoked as 
Agm (II 35 15) that Agni is characterised as apam garbha 
(III 1 12-13, VII 9 3) and that he is also called adreh sumt 
* son of the rock ’ ( X 20 7 ) seem to suggest that the Vedic poet 
thought of Agni and Apam Napat as being identical The 
conclusion then becomes irresistible that Apam Napat is the name 
given to Agni as produced from the waters in the form of 
lighting In other words Apam Napat represents the third or 
the lightning form of Asm MACDONELL who strongly advo- 
cates this view, further says that the Vedic god Trita also is no 
other than the third or the lightning form of Agni 52 That Tnta 
is a divinity of lightning is MACDONELL believes, supported by 
all the Rgvedic passages relating to him Lightning is the chief 
agent m the thunderstorm and its manifestation precedes the 
release of the heavenly waters According to MACDONELL, it is 
thus a matter of course that Trita should be associated with 
India m the conflict with the drought fiend He is further 
naturally identified with the celestial steed the personification of 
lightning as having in the highest degree the quality most distmc- 
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tive of horse His connection in this character with the Maruts 
and the run-cloud, his thundering and his descent to the earth are 
no less clear Tnta’s relation to Agm is quite obvious, indeed, 
he is actually identified with Agm Like Trita, Agm also is 
frequently associated with Indra Similarly the celestial steed is 
brought in close relationship with Agm Agm’s epithet vrtrahan 
and his connection with the Maruts also need to be noted in this 
context Now, since Agm has a ltghtntng form this identification 
of Trita with Agm must be regarded as referring to that form 
The exclusive epithet of Trita, namely Aptya, (from ap/ap 
* water * ) is quite significant in this connection, for, it confirms 
the essential identity between Trita Aptya and Agm Apam Napat 
The two divinities have this feature, namely, of being born of 
waters, in common, and it is shared by no other divinity 

H W MAGOUN also emphasizes the original lightning 
character of Apam Napat 55 But, according to him, Apam Napat 
represents a form of lightning which is different from the one 
represented by Agm Following IKaegi and Bloomfield, 
MAGOUN asserts that there can be no doubt that Agm is 
originally a god of lightning the lightning that strikes and 
leaves fire behind it But he adds that the fact that Agm still 
retains his character as lightning in parts of the R V is, of itself 
no reason for identifying him with Apam Napat According to 
him, while Agm is lightning — probably the blinding flash — and 
fire (and later the sun also ) Apam Napat is lightning in Us most 
remarkable and conspicuous form, namely, the distant descending 
bolt, the fascinating and awe-inspiring ‘ chain lightning *, which, 
like a molten stream of fire, seems to reach from heaven to earth 
This is “ the swift horsed, the tall and shining lord ” of the 
Avesta , and this is also the Vedic god who, ‘ erect, clothed with 
light, betakes himself to the bosom of the oblique ones ” and 
“ whom stallions swift as thought, convey ** According to 
MAGOUN, it is sufficiently e'ear that the country to the north of 
the Hindu Kush and to the east of the Caspian is a region of 
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fearful thunderstorms That the phenomena observed in storms 
of this kind should not excite the religious imagination of such a 
people as the rndo-Iranians is hardly to be thought of How did 
the IndoTramans worship the lightning f MAGOUN says that it 
was in three ways’ firstly, as a smiting fire god, the Vedic Agm 
Vrtrahan, secondly, as a wonderful and brilliant child of waters, 
Ap5m Napat, who personified the phenomenon of chain lightning, 
and, lastly, as a heavenly manifestation, to which, for lack of a 
better name, they gave the title ‘Third that is Vedic Tnta, who 
is probably to be recognized in the highly anthroporaorhic Avestan 
Thraetaona Athwia 

Three mam points emerge out of the fore-going hypothesis i 
(I) that Agm and Apam Napat are identical , (2) that the original 
character of Apam Napat is that of a lightning divinity, and 
(3) that, therefore, that divinity is to be identified with the 
lightning form of Agm Incidentally, in fairness to MAGOUN 
whose view has been referred to above, it must be added that it is 
only the second of these points which he emphasizes 

While trying to controvert these points, I should like to be- 
gin by stating that, in the RV, Agm and Apam Napat are hardly 
anywhere properly identified An analysis of the Apam Napat 
passages would prove quite revealing in this connection These 
passages may be broadly classified in four groups To begin with, 
there’are passages in which the existence of Apam Napat as an 
independent divinity is clearly established For instance, the only 
entire hymn that is addressed to Apam Napat, namely, II 35, 
belongs to this class Although the final verse of this hymn ( II 
35 15) mentions Agm, it has apparently nothing to do with the 
rest of the hymn and is obviously a later addition made for the 
sake of the refrain Then there are references to Apam Napat in 
other hymns, mostly in the hymns to All gods (cf II 31 6, VI 
50 13,52 14, VII 35 13, X 92 13) Agm also is mentioned 
m these hymns, but quite separately from Apam Napat And 
there is nothing in these hymns which might even remotely imply 
the identity of these two divinities Thirdly, there are passages 
in which Apam Napat is clearly distinguished from Agm One 
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such passage is VI 13 3, where Agni, the wise one, the Order-born, 
united with Apam Napat, is said to make the sage prosper with 
riches sa satpatih tovasa hanti vr Irani ague vipro \i paner bhartl 
\5jam I } am t\am praceta rtajata rayd sajosu tiaptra 'pam hmosl 1 1 
The phrase sajosa naptra apam leaves no doubt whatever that 
Agni and Aplm Napat were originally two different divinities 
As against this, there are passages — only two in number — where 
Agni is directly referred to as Apam Napat In III 9 1, a hymn 
to Agni, napatam is used in apposition to a pronoun of the 
second person, which is repeated m the following stanza, where 
Agni is addressed by name Again, in the first verse of I 143, 
also a hymn to Agni, napat is in apposition to a relative pronoun, 
whose antecedent is agnaye 84 But, in view of the fact that, m 
I 22 6, Savitf also is called Apam Napat, these two passages 
would seem to lose much of their probative value They have to 
be regarded as merely reflecting the tendency, which is special in 
respect of Agni, namely, of being identified with many gods By 
way of a diversion it may be mentioned here that the fact that 
Agm is said to assume forms of many gods ( cf III 20 3 ) has 
been stressed by GUERINOT to prove his theory that Agni is the 
ur god 26 New reverting to the point under discussion, I shall 
repeat that an analysis of the Apam Napat passages in the RV 
indicates not only that Agm and Apam Napat are not identified 
with each other in that Veda but also that they are regarded as 
two essentially different divinities * 

A critical consideration of the descriptions of Apam Napat 
in the RV would further place it beyond doubt that not only are 
Agm and Apam Napat not identical but the essential character 
of Apam Napat also is not that of a lightning divinity Apam 
Napat is characterised as ndtfya ‘ born of rivers ' (II 35 1) The 
beaming waters are said to stand round about the beaming, shin- 
ing Apam Napat tam u sucim hcayo didnamsam apam napatam 
pan tasthur apah (II 35,3) The not pouting young purifying 


24 Also cf VS 8 24 

25 Rich stir longuit de l idee de dieu d apris It Rig Veda, Fans, 1900 
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waters stream about him, the young one, with mighty splendour, 
he richly shines with no need of kindlings, clothed in ghee, in (he 
waters tam asmerd ymatayo ymdnam marmrjyamanah pari yanty 
apah I sa iukrebhih iikvabh i revad asme didaya ’ nidhtno ghrtamrmg 
opsu (II 35 4) Ap5m Napat shines forth within the waters, 
for the giving of good to the worshipping one (II 35 7 ) The 
theme of II 35 10 is the golden colour of Apam Napat There 
is a reference in II 35 1 1 to the countenance, to the dear secret 
name, and to the food of Apam Napat tad asya 'mkam uta caru 
nama ’ picyam vardhate naptur apam / yam indhate yuvatayah sam 
ittha hiranyavarnam ghrtani antiam asya In VII 47 2, the 
waters are called upon to see that Apam Napat, the horse-driving 
one, advances their wave which is most sweet tam urmim apo 
madhumattamam. \o ' pam napad oxatv aiuhema InX 30 3, Apam 
Napat is implored to give the priests the beautifully clarified wave 
( Urmt), while in the next verse he is spoken of as one who shines 
within the waters with no need of kindlings, whom the inspired 
call upon at sacrifices yo antdhmo didayad apsv antar yam viprasa 
date adhvaresu He is there asked also to give the sweet waters 
with which Indra grows strong for his heroic deeds apam napan 
madhumaUr apo da yablur indro \avrdhe viryaya In X 30 14, 
the priests are asked to deposit the waters in harmony With Ap5m 
Napat on the sacrificial grass ni barhisi dbattana somyaso 'pdm 
naptra sanvndanasa emh 

It will be seen that, in all these passages, it is essentially the 
aqueous ( or watery ) character of Apam Napat that is empha- 
sized, rather than the igneous ( or fiery ) character There are 
some references in these passages, which are suggestive of light 
but not of fire, of * shining ’ but not of ‘ burning ’ Besides, many 
of these references, it should be noted, arc purely conventional, 
they are such as may be made to relate to any Vedic god What 
is perhaps far more significant from our present point of view is 
that, in none of these and other passages, is Apam Napat asso- 
ciated with ‘clouds * as such Surely, the concept of lightning is 
difficult to comprehend without a mention of the thunderbolt 
Lightning, it must be remembered, is t child of thundering clouds, 
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rather than of waters (even if these latter are understood as rain- 
waters ) Actually one feels inclined to think that the waters with 
which Apam Napat is associated are not rain-waters at all 
Indeed, the descriptions of Apam Napat are generally too mild 
to be regarded as reflecting the phenomenon of lightning and 
thunderbolt 

I have already said that the starting point of the Agm-mytho- 
logy m the Veda is by no means the natural element of fire The 
basic misconception that Agm exclusively represents fire is here 
unduly extended to suggest that one form of Agm namely, Agm 
in waters represents lightning The tendency to see m the Vedic 
mythology the mythology of thunder and lightning, which was 
once very prominent, is mainly responsible for this extension of 
notions When a Vedic poet speaks of Agm m water, he is 
giving expression to a thought which lives in itself, which is self- 
evident, he is not repeating something which had become un 
understandable It must surely be a thought pertaining to some- 
thing other than lightning Without going into any details I may 
suggest that the- relationship between Agm and waters is closely 
connected with the relationship between water and plants Rgvedic 
passages such as I 70 3 145 5, X 4 5, 51 3 etc , are highly 
suggestive m this context Perhaps much more suggestive are the 
passages VII 9 3 apam garbhah prasva 5 viveSa, the embryo 
of the waters has entered into the sprouting plants , VIII 43 9 
apsv agne sadlus tava sau 'sadhir ami rudhyase, in the waters, 
O Agm, is your station , you grow up in the form of plants 

In the Avesta, we have the counterpart of Vedic Apam 
Napat The Avestan Apam Napat is clearly a spirit of waters, 
he lives in the depth of waters and is usually invoked with them 
He is rich in rapid steeds ( which seem to represent the billowing 
waves) and controls the distribution of water over the earth 
Yasht 19 51 says “This glory got the start unto the sea 
Vourukasha Straightaway Apam Napat, whose steeds are swift, 
seized it, and this was the wish of Apam Napat, whose steeds are 
swift I shall seize this glory, the unattainable, at the bottom of 
the deep sea, at the bottom of the profound lakes ” And Ypsht 
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19.52 continues “We praise the loft), lordly Api Im Napat, 
(genius) of women, brilliant, whose steeds are swift, virile, 
hearing prayer, who ‘created men, who shaped men. the angel 
beneath the waters, who hath the most attentive car when he is 
praised'’ According to Jasht S 4, “from Apam Napat doth 
come the seed ( cithrem ) ” The epithet khsathrun, which is used 
in the Aiesta exclusively with reference to Apam Napat, is very 
significant in this context On the basis of translations like 
Sanskrit srami narwam (or stnrani ), the meaning of klnathrim 
is fixed as ' lord of w omen *. This may then bb regarded as an 
evidence that the divinity in question is “the symbol of the 
fructifjiDg principle contained in the waters ’ Incidentally it 
must be emphasized that it is wrong, to presume that the primitive 
peoples were incapable of abstract symbolism or that their 
symbolism was often startlingly realistic We may, therefore, 
conclude from the passages, which have been quoted abo\e, and 
similar other passages that the Avestan Apam Napat Ins nothing 
to do with fire or lightning, but that he basically represents a 
water divinity — perhaps the divinity which symbolises the fructi- 
fying principle contained in waters 

Evidence from the Vedic ritual also docs not seem to support 
the identification of Apam Napat with Agni For instance, RV 
X 30 (which is one of the two hymns relating to Apam Naplt) 
is prescribed to be employed in the rites which have to do with 
water and not fire The hymn is more or less unified in character 
so far as its subject matter is concerned, and it is to be recited by 
the Hotj- at the fetching or water for sacrifice There is prescribed 
in connection with this rite also an offering to be made to Apam 
Napat in water The mantra prescribed for this offering is VS 
6 27 deur dpo apam napad yo i a urmir funtsya indrtyavan 
madintamah I tam devebhyo de\atra datta Sukrapcbhyo ycfatti 
bhaga stha s\aha Apam Napat is invariably invoked to promote 
proper dispensation of water He plays an important role in the 
KarlnUi, which is intended as a ritual for rain (cf TS II 4 8 1) 
It is also significant that, according to K8t$S 23 4 14, the 
prayaicitta rite, prescribed in the event of the sacrificial aqimal 
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dying in water, consists of an oblation of cooked nee to Apam 
Napat 88 Thus, the lightning hypothesis does not receive any 
support from any Vedic evidence of a primary character It is 
only secondary sources, such as the commentary on TS IV 1 4 
or the ritual of what may be characterised as adbhuta type, which 
at all mention lightning 

Anthropological and ethnographical materials such as have 
been brought forth by TYLOR ( Anfang der Kultur ), BRINTON 
( Religions of Primitive Peoples), LANG ( Mythes, cultes et reli- 
gion), and CROOKE ( Popular Religion) also point to the fact 
that lightning was never concieved of as an independent divinity 
by any primitive people Even in ancient saga literature, light- 
ning is mentioned very rarely, if at all It may be presumed that 
the unsteady nature of lightning does not favour its development 
into a full fledged divinity 

Three points have thus become quite clear, namely, ( 1 ) that 
Agni and Apam Napat are not identical, ( 2 ) that the essential 
character of Apam Napat is not that of a lightning divinity, but 
that he is a divinity related to water and ( 3 ) that Agni’s asso- 
ciation with water by no means represents his lightning form So 
far as the Agni mythology was concerned, the discussion about 
Apam Napat might as well be concluded here But I shall throw 
out one suggestion Apam Napat was basically a divinity of an 
ancient water cult, and, at some stage in the evolution of the Vedic 
mythology, this water cult was brought into relationship, on the 
one hand, with the cult of Agni (as the result of a confusion of 
symbolisms) and, on the other, with the cult of Soma (by way 
of a religio mythological extension ) Indeed, if Apam Napat 
was at all to be regarded as being close to any other significant 
mythological concept m the Veda, it would certainly not be Agni, 
it would be Soma > 

Attention may finally be drawn to one more peculiar feature 
of the Agni mythology in the Veda It will be observed that no 


2G Cf aponaptnjo 'psu mrte 
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counterpart of the name Agni as such exists in any other Indo- 
European language The connection of the word agm with Latin 
ignis, Slavonic ogms, and Lithuanian ugms is uncertain At any 
rate, these latter words never became appellations of any divi- 
nities, nor did they become centres of any religious cults As a 
matter of fact, there does not seem to have developed, in early 
times, any regular fire cult among the Indo European peoples 
other than the Vedic Indians and the ancient Iranians There 
were, no doubt, the two feminine divinities — the Greek Hestia 
and the Roman Vesta We are not here concerned with the 
question whether Vesta is a mere borrowing from Greece as 
Kretschmer suggests 57 or whether she is essentially Roman as 
assumed by Warde Fowler 28 and Farnell ** What is relevant 
for our purpose is that these divinities are not associated with the 
fire of any developed cult of sacrifice, they are associated only 
with the lire of the hearth Even then, they must not be under- 
stood as being related to sacra pnvata ( as against sacra pubhca ) 

There are, however, clear indications that a regular cult of 
sacrificial fire had developed among the Vcdic Indians and the 
ancient Iranians Presumably, this cult developed during the 
common Aryan period, that is to say, during the period when the 
ancestors of the Vedic Indians and the ancient Iranians lived 
together m the region round about Calkh, before their further 
threefold migration, namely, to Saptasmdbu, to Iran, and to 
Mitanni , 30 and when such rcligio mythological concepts as those 
of Asura Ahura and Soma Haoma were also evolved And, 
whatever the original character of Vedic Agni, there is little doubt 
that he soon came to be regarded as the centre of that cult so far 
as India was concerned There are many common points in the 


27 Gtsch d/r gntch Spraehf 162 IT 

28 Religious Experience oj the Roman People , 73-79 

29 Cultus of Greek States V, 564 

30 [I have slightly modified my earlier view in this regard I now 
tlirni that the migration to M tanni ( Anatolia ) must have been limited to 
a few groups of adventurers from among the ancestors of the Vedic Indians 
and that this migration must have occurred after the separation of the Ira* 
ruaa Aryans and the Indian Aryans 3 
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sacrificial ntinl of the Vedic Indians and the ancient Iranians, 
though, it may be incidentally pointed out, the Vedic ritual ex- 
hibited, in course of time, very complex and elaborate ramifica- 
tions This being so, it is rather strange that a linguistic counter- 
part of such a common Vedic word as agni should not occur 
prominently in the Avestan language 81 The Avcstan cult which 
corresponds to the Vedic Agni cult centres round Athar And it 
js interesting to note that a form closely related to the Avestan 
word athar occurs in the RF, in a solitary instance, namely, Vedic 
atharyu, which is an epithet of Agni (cf VII 1 1 ) It has been 
rightly pointed out that the word atharyu is related to the word 
athanan m the same way as rtayu, sumnayu, nndyajyu are related 
respectively to rtavan , sumnaxan, and yajvart 52 Accordingly, 
*aihnr n to be regarded as the hypothetical base from which 
derivatives atharyu and athanan are formed There can be little 
doubt that this hypothetical Vedic * athar is the same as the Ave- 
stan athar Athar, n may be presumed, denotes a rebgio magi 
cal fluid or potence (more or less similar to asu, Si the only 
difference perhaps being that asu is a cosmic concept while athar 
is a ritualistic one ) According to the peculiar primitive ideo 
logy, the sacrificial fire is looked upon either as possessing such 
magical potence ( atharyu) or as itself being that magical potence 
(athar) — both the notions implying the same thing in the ulti- 
mate analysis Atharvan is then the priest who is believed to 
possess such rcligio magical potence But Agni himself is some- 
times called Atharvan ( cf VIII 9 7) This is similar to what 
we have already seen, namely, that the Angirases are priests but 
that Agm also is called Angiras 

The interpretation of athar, which has been given here, 
seems to receive confirmation from another Vedic passage In the 
eighth verse of RF IV 6, which is an Agm hymn, Agni, instead of 
being called atharyu, is referred to as atharyo na danta — “ like the 


31 Incidentally it may be noted that the name Agni does not occur even 
on the Mitanni tablets 

32 Oldenbero Noltit II, 1-2 

33 See Asura Varuna * , publ shed elsewhere in this Volume 
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laoth of a certain female animal, which is supposed to embody 
the athar potencc ” Various views have been put forth on the 
question as to which particular animal is intended here For in- 
stance, PlSCHEL suggests that the animal must be the elephant S1 
Some scholars, on the other hand, think of a wild boar, while 
others of a krsnamrgt But, evidently, the animal referred to in 
this context must be one which belongs to the sphere of some 
ancient cult Such a one could very well be a horse The facts 
that the mare ViSpala is called atharu ( I 112 10), that Dadhyan 
Atharvana is supposed to have had a horse head, and that the 
horse plays an important role in such rites as the pra\arg)a and 
the agnicili seem to support such an assumption 

As is well known, at one stage in the history of ancient India, 
sacrifice became the symbol of the Vedic Aryan culture and Agni 
came to he recognised as the symbol of sacrifice In this sense, 
Agm was often regarded as the central character in the great 
drama of the Aryan expansion in India This is, for instance, 
what wc sec in the legend of Gotama Rabugana and Videgha 
Mathava, who, according to $PBr 14 1 10 IT, were the 
pioneers of the Aryamsation of Eastern India ” I sometimes 
think that, in this historical context, Agm re assumed, as it were, 
his original role It has been already pointed out that Agni was 
originally conceived as duta, as the envoy of the gods, as the 
successful intermediary between gods and men In historical 
times, Agm again became duta, the envoy of Vedic culture, the 
vanguard of Aryamsation, the successful intermediary between 
the Aryans and the non Aryans 

[ First published • JOID 11, IDG’-’, 3*7-370 ] 


31 l/J Stud I, 99 This u presumably on account of the mention of 
da* a 

35 Cf ha Fit 'gmih ra (cJnerirh mJJii bahhlra Lttja go etna 

rl'Cgana ftih fneehtla I/a It is, indeed, j gn ficant that the Agni in this 
Connection should have been \auvflnar* Agm See lufra 



A VEDIC GOD AND A VEDIC SEER' 

Lecture One 

“ VEDIC GOD VARUNA ” 

[Let me at the outset pay my tribute of piety and friendship 
to the reverently cherished memory of Professor VlSHVA 
BANDHU, who, through his selfless and dedicated service extend- 
ing over half a century has done more than any other person in 
recent times for the promotion of Vedic studies and research We 
are all quite familiar with the various aspects of his magisterial 
work, and to dilate upon them on this occasion would be like the 
proverbial painting of the lily, guildmg of refined gold, and 
adding of perfume to the violet 

VlSHVA BANDHUJI was one of those rare personalities who 
built their own monuments during their life time We do not need 
to erect any fanciful memorial for VlSHVA Bandhu, all that we 
have to do is solemnly to pledge ourselves to the task of ensuring 
that the activities of the great Institute for which he lived and 
died— the Vishveshvarananda Vedic Research Institute— progress 
unhampered, solidly and fruitfully 

Nearly twenty years ago, while Professor VlSHVA BANDHU 
and I were serving on the Government of India’s Sanskrit 
Commission — he as a member and I as the Member Secretary — 
we had several occasions to travel together VlSHVA BANDHUJI 
then noticed that I was in the habit of occasionally humming 
verses from the Rg\eda— and these, more or less exclusively drawn 
from the Vanina hymns of the seventh Mandala He asked me 
why those particular hymns enchanted me I replied that Varuna 
was the special god of the Vasisthas and then added with a hint 
of mock seriousness, that I was a Vasistha (I am a Vasistha ) 


1 Two Vishva Bandhu Memorial I ectures delivered under (lie au$p cel 
pflhe Parjab University, at Chsnd gaib, cn February 28 and March 1, 1975 
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VlSH\ A BANDHU evinced great interest m that observation of 
mm-, which eventually came to he a topic of frequent friendly 
discussion* When I was invited to deliver the^e Yishva Bandhu 
Memorial Lectures, I thought that this would, indeed, be a proper 
theme for my discourse, naroeh, " A Vedic god ( that 1 $, Varuna ) 
and a Vedic seer ( tint is, Yasistba ) ” ] 

I do not think that it is necessary to recount to an audience 
such as this all that is said in the Rg\eda about Varuna I shall, 
how eyer, say this much, namely, that any theory regarding the 
personality and character of Varuna, to be convincing, must fulfil 
two minimum conditions (I) it should take into account the 
basic and essential features of the Rgvedic Varuna, and (2) it 
should he possible, on the basis of that theory, to organize those 
features into a reasonably well structured religio-mythologtcal 
pattern These basic and essential features are Varuna as the 
special guardian of rta, Varuna as Asura par excellence, Varuna’s 
fetters, Varuna’s maya, Vanina’s urn ersal sovereignty, Varuna's 
intimate association with Mitra, and the rivalry between Varuoa 
and Indra Some years ago in a comprehensive paper on Asura 
Varuna,* 1 had critically examined various \icws about Varuna, 
such ns, Varuna as the sk> god (ROT11, SCHROEDER, 
BLOOMFIELD), Varuna as the god of night (J J MEYER), 
Varuna (like Vrtra) as the restrainer of water (BERGAIGNE, 
Johansson ), Varuna as the chthonic fertility god ( J J. 
MEYER), Varuna as the moon god (OLDENBERG, HtLLCBR- 
andt), and Varuna as the ocean god (Pischel), and had 
shown them to be quite unacceptable Today I shall examine 
some other theories about Varuna, which have been advanced in 
recent times, nnd then set forth my own views on the subject 

One of the most outstanding works on Varuna, published in 
recent times, is that of Heinrich LUDERS 2 3 Luckily for us, it was 
possible to salvage this magnum opus, to a fairly large extent. 


2 Daksekar Asura Varuna , publ il ed diewherc m tl It Volume. 

3 U Lunnwi I aiuia ] 1 any a unJ d t Utuur, Gottingen, 1951 , II, 
Venya trtd dot pla, Cdt Ungen 19o2 
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from the near devastation which its manuscript had suffered at 
the hands of mindless marauders after the second world war 
LUDERS begins by setting forth some of the mam features of his 
methodology He docs not accept the principle enunciated by 
several earlier Vcdists, like OLDENBERG and HlLLEBRANDT, 
namel>, that the Veda ought to be interpreted primarily with the 
help of the Veda itself He docs not approve of ‘isolating’ 
the Veda by ignoring in this manner the traditional schohastic 
interpretation and the subsequent literature He believes 
that pre classical and classical Sanskrit texts have grown in 
the same spiritual climate as the Veda and may, indeed, be 
regarded as representing a dependable continuity of Indian tradi 
tion Further, it is always expedient to try to interpret the 
‘ unknown * by relating it to something which is definitely known 
According to LuDERS, one must needs approach the text of the 
Veda without any preconceived notions concerning the Vedic 
religion and mythology In this context, he strongly objects to 
the assumption of a physical phenomenon as the basis of each 
and every Vedic god, which assumption has given rise to a 
perplexing multiplicity in the Veda of sun gods and moon gods 
and ram gods * He also insists that the etymological analysis of 
the name of a Vedic god is by no means a sure starting point in 
the matter of investigating the true nature of that god Further- 
more, LUders says that it is wrong to suppose that the Vedic 
ksis always meant something other than what they actually said, 
that, in other words, they used language only to conceal their 
thoughts He criticises the eclectic method of many earlier 
Vedists and takes to task such of them as were wont to brand 
Vedic thought as primitive 

All this is* no doubt* more or less unexceptionable But the 
conclusions which Lt/DERS has arrived at after an apparently 
thorough going study of all the Vedic passages referring to 
Varuna are, unfortunately, not so Luders line of argument, 
as I understand it, is something like this 

4 Huxebrandt, on the oilier hand, criticises the “ Begntrsmyihologen ” 
(FAII,6fr ) 
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In the Vedic as well as the post Vedic and the classical 
Sanskrit literature, Varuna’s dwelling place is said to be waters 
At the same time, in the RV, Varuna is also associated with the 
heaven According to Luders, these two beliefs are by no 
means mutually contradictory For, the Vedic cosmology regards 
the heaven as the proper home of waters Indeed, the heavenly 
and the earthly waters are identical and Varuna is connected with 
both 5 6 

Varuna is also most closely connected with rta Luders 
devotes the major part of the second volume of his great work to 
the lexical and conceptual consideration of rta He asserts that 
rta is the exact equivalent of satya and means nothing more than 
Wahrheit or truth In classical Sanskrit, the word satya, m such 
compounds as satySnrte, is clearly used to denote the opposite of 
anrta, that is to say, to denote rta LUDERS traces back this 
very sense, namely /■ra=ja/yfl==truth through the Brahmanas, to 
the RV He claims that, in all the Rgvedic passages where the 
word rta occurs, the meaning ‘ truth ’ fits in very well Of course, 
this basic meaning does show various secondary ramiGcations, 
but, LUDERS insists, the word rta m the RV never denotes any- 
thing like cosmic order 

Varuna resides among waters and is the guardian of truth 
There is another concept which is closely associated with truth 
and waters simultaneously, and that is the concept of oath An 
oath is a solemn affirmation, made usually with an appeal to God 
for the truth of what is affirmed, and, according to the ancient 
Indian tradition water had to be invariably used while taking 
oaths Luders, therefore, concludes that Varuna, who is asso- 
ciated with truth and waters, is the god of oath,® which too is 


5 Incidentally. Lueders aids that V aruna is nowhere ident Ced with 
water, nor a he anywhere represented as a water god According to him, there 
is no masculine water god in the \ eda 

6 Lueders had propounded Uus theory as early as in 1910 { SB AW, 
Scrim, 1910, 931) See f n 50 in “Asura Varuna Incidentally, god or oath 
may be understood as the presiding god of the concept and action of oath or as 
the god by whom one swears 
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associated with truth and waters He points out that it is in 
Vanina’s nature as the god of oath that we have to seek the origin 
of his kingship The oath god Vanina, as the guardian of rta or 
truth, discerns truth and falsehood, he acts as a judge and 
punishes the violator of truth -he thereby comes to be regarded as 
the sovereign lord LuDERS accepts MEILLET’s suggestion that 
Mitra is essentially a god of contract and says that it confirms 
Varuna’s character as the god of oath, for, like Mitra and Varuna, 

4 contract ’ and 4 oath are closely connected with each other 1 

I find LuDERS* reasoning quite unconvincing It is, indeed, 
difficult to accept that rta and sat) a are exactly synonymous In 
many Vedic passages, the words rta and satya are used side by 
side— ahd this, not just by way of stylistic variation Comment- 
ing on A FIX 5 2\, satyam ca rtarn ca caksusi, LUDERS says 
that satya and rta are the two eyes, which latter are two exactly 
identical entities, therefore, satya and rta too must be regarded as 
being identical It may, however, be pointed out that the two 
eyes are not identical but that they are complementary Ufa and 
satya also are not identical, but they are complementary This is 
confirmed by TS V 1 5 8 rtam satyam ity aha, lyam ( that is 
PrthvI) in riam, asau ( that is Dyaus ) satyam InAVXll 5 10, 
rta and satya are celebrated with various mutually complementary 
pairs such as payas and rasa, anna and annadya, tsta and purta, 
praja and pain In this context, W Norman BROWN suggests 7 8 
Rgvedic roan saw the universe in two parts . One in which the 
gods and men live — sat , below the earth there is the place of 
horror inhabited only by demons — asat, to make the sat operate 
perfectly, every creature had its duty, his personal function 
( vrata), and when he lived by it he was an observer of rta One 
may not agree with all that BROWN says, but there is certainly a 
point in his suggestions that sat is, in a sense, the result of rta 
and that vrata and rta are closely related to each other 

7 According to Lueders, the concepts of the oath god and the contract- 
god have originated among the Aryans They do not go back to the Indo 
European period, nor can they be shown to have been borrowed from any 

foreign sources 8 JAOS 62, 85 ff 
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Again, it is not only m classical Sanskrit that we come across 
the compound satyanrte , wherein the word sal) a is claimed to 
have replaced the word rta which had become more or less extinct 
in the mean time The compound occurs even in the RV (cf 
VII 49 3 satyanrte (napaiyan jananam), when the word rta 
was still quite alive And ifrraand satya were synonyms, why 
should only the word rta have almost disappeared in later litera- 
ture ’ The reason obviously was that the two words denoted two 
different concepts, and that, in the course of the evolution of 
ancient Indian rebgio philosophical thought, only the concept of 
rta had been superseded by other newly arisen and equally signifi- 
cant concepts like brahman and dharma Further, it is strange 
that LUDERS should have sought to determine the meaning of rta 
from that of anrta, or to interpret the Vedic usage with the help 
of the classical Sanskrit usage And is druh not often used - 
both in the Veda and the Avesta — to denote the opposite of rial 
And drub certainly docs not mean only ‘untruth’ — it has a far 
wider connotation The Avestan aSa which is believed to be the 
exact equivalent of the Vedic rta— both linguistically and concep- 
tually— represents, according to Nyberg,* the right course of 
nature or the well regulated life The Vedic rta too has an 
unmistakable cosmic nuance which cannot be adequately expressed 
by translating that word with mere ' truth ’ 

To connect Varuna with oath because he is said to have 
waters as his abode and water is used while swearing is patentty 
farfetched These two ideas belong to two altogether different 
thought worlds Luders* reference to oath water having been 
regarded, m the Indo European period, as a representative of the 
water of the world of the dead would, indeed, seem to vitiate his 
own argument One may also ask whether the characterisation 
of Varupa as the god of oath was not too much restricted It can 
certainly not be said to cover all the essential traits of that god's 
personality It is also not understandable why the god of oath 
should have been elevated to such a pre eminent position in the 


O II S f»YBiao Du Rt! 'tovri Iri eltrn hart, Leipzig, 19311 
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Rgvedic religion and mythology Why should oath have played 
such a prominent role m the Vedic thought complex 7 There are 
hardly any significant passages in the RV where ‘oath’ as such 
has been even mentioned The concept of oath can by no means 
be considered to be of such vital importance that the god, who is 
believed to preside over it, should come to be regarded as the 
majestic Asura 

THIEME in his book Mitra and Aryaman , 10 unquestioningly 
accepts MEILLET’s formula, namely, that the Indo Iranian god 
Mitra is nothing but contract deified He then goes on to say that, 
if Mitra is the personification of an ethical abstract, so must also 
be Varuna who is closely associated with him He thus discoun- 
tenances (and I fully agree with him in this respect) the theories 
of BERGAIGNE, OLDENBERG, HILLEBRANDT, and others, 
who have sought to explain the two gods as the personifications 
of natural phenomena THIEME also whole heartedly supports 
LUDERS’ suggestion that rta means ‘truth — and nothing but 
truth ' He is indeed, so very enthusiastic about this that he 
hails Luders for having, once for all, banished from Vedic 
philology the equation rta — cosmic order But THIEME is not 
inclined to accept LUDERS’ subsequent suggestion that Varuna is 
the god of oath LUDERS derives the word i aruna from the root 
vr * to enclose ’, and then asserts that \aruna meaning * that which 
closes in ’ is a designation of the concept of * oath ’ and that 
Varuna is Oath personified 

THIEME would rather agree with MEILLET that the word 
varuna — and possibly also vrata (which, according to THIEME 
means * vow ’ ) - may be derived from the IE root \er ‘to speak 
However, while going along with MEILLET on two points, 
namely, that Mitra personifies contract and that the word \ aruna 
may be derived from IE \er *to speak’, THIEME doubts his 
conjecture that the appellative meaning of \aruna can be ‘ law * 
* order ’ THIEME believes that a * law ’ is enforced by an orga- 


10 Transactions of the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences, Vd 
■fl, New Haven, 1957, 
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nised political power, its moral justification being secondary or 
even altogether lacking and that an undeveloped society, like the 
Vedic society, cannot rely so much on ‘laws’ in a techmcat 
sense as on the recognition oF ethical standards that are protec- 
ted by gods 

In fine, THIEME combines parts of two distinct theories — 
namely, LUDERS equation rta = truth and MEILLET’s den 
vation of \aruna from the IE icr'to speak’ — and proposes 
that Varuna means ‘ true speech His entire formula relating to 
the religious ideology centering round the three principal Adityas 
( which formula he claims to be of a * systematic character ’ ) is 
Varuna ‘True Speech*, Mitra ‘Contract’, Aryaman Hospita- 
lity’ THIEME says that the common moral functions of God 
Contract and God True Speech arc, of necessity, governed by one 
great principle they discover and punish untruth and protect 
truth In this statement, THIEME has at least used the words 
God Contract and God True Speech, actually, however, he seems 
to think that even ibe names Mitra and Varuna occurring in the 
KV can be adequately translated respectively with (mere) Con 
tract and ( mere ) True Speech For instance 

III 59 1° mitro janan yatayati brmanah ' Contract, when 
named, males peoples array themselves * 

III 59 1* mitro dadhara prtlm un uta dyam ‘Contract 
has earth and heaven in keeping’ 

VII 86 T> kada m anlar i arune bhuuim ‘ When shall I 
get inside of True Speech t ’ 

VII 82 5 C ksemena mitro \arunam dmasyati ‘Through 
pcaot, G uitsruA WIt/w/Jr. Tvift. Srptssb** 

I believe that these specimens of THIEME s translation 11 
would suffice to establish the invalidity of his theories regarding 
Mitra and Varuna 

It may also be pointed out that MULLET s derivation of the 
word mitra from mei ‘to exchange’ is by no means beyond 


1 1 Gan one imagine mch extreme abstract on in Ugvedic hymns 
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doubt n And the sociological sense of contract which is superim- 
posed on that word is neither vouchsafed by the Vedic texts nor is 
it compatible with the rehgio-philosophical ideology of the Vedic 
people Further, as has been recently pointed out by W LENTZ, 1 * 
the Iranian evidence too does not support MElLLET’s sungcstion 
that Mithra represents deified contract According to that 
scholar, he rather symbolises mans striving to live a balanced, 
well regulated and co operative life Similarly, the derivation of 
varuna from IE \cr to speak creates obvious linguistic difficul- 
ties 14 For instance, the IE root \er * to speak * docs not gene- 
rate any derivatives in u themes As for the word \rata, it cannot 
mean just verbal ' vow Vratas are not merely affairs of speech 
— they imply definite observances and rules of conduct, they are 
vitally concerned with the ordering of the world and human life 
That rta docs not signify mere ‘ truth * has already been shown 
above To justify the cosmic implications of the ethical concepts 
— contract, true speech or oath — by suegesting that truth is the 
pivot on which the universe turns or that the source of creation is 
to be sought in the magic of primordial true words is too strained 
and roundabout I am personally inclined to think that, m primi- 
tive religious thought, cosmic matters always have a precedence 
over personal or social morality as we understand it As o matter 
of fact, the primitive man hardly ever thought of himself as being 
separate or distinct from cosmos ,s And as for THIEME's odd 
insistence on translating the names Mitra and Varuna occurring 
in the Rgvedic verses respectively with Contract and Truc-Speech 
( which practice he defends by referring to Schiller’s • Ode to 
Joy’) it may be pointed out that the function of the ancient 
Vedic seers was vastly different from that of a modern poet like 


12 Cf MAYWiorr*, rtjm I) s tfrbuxS d/t Al md flm It 633 IT 

13 \V Imti TT e * *ncial funci on« * of the old Iranian M ihra , h 
D //r~! "£ t/m !»/ I0’0 215 2 j5 

11 Tvrn Tittrwt trerrt lo I s\e aecrp «1 ihu drrtvai >n only tentatively 

15 lUcwImt Man In H n *u thought , UIORJAZ I fT } 11 are tried 
(o »howi! at tl e \r itl 1 of lie ancient itu-un wji not anthropocentric 
Ineldrrtatly KaimJmtt i ( Sf/'V 111 9 27 ) tl at M tra Mjihra >J rn 

hot »r» ' rrninie contract 
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Schiller and that for the Vedic Rsis as GOUDA has rightly poin- 
ted out, 18 * the powers invoked and addressed were an awesome 
and majestic reality determining their conditions of life and their 
very existence in this world and the hereafter ’ 

The French Mythologist, G DUMEZIL, persists in upholding 
the equation Vanina = Onratios 17 However, he derives the 
words not from uer— to encompass’, ‘to enclose *, but from 
uer — *to fasten*, and thereby connects the two gods not, as is 
usually done, with the concept of the encompassing sky but with 
that of the sovereign power He believes that both Ouranos and 
Vfiruna symbolise the ancient myth of the first world king, who 
opposes his subjects and casts bis sons in fetters and is deprived of 
his manly vigour, which latter event then results m the fructifica- 
tion of nature According to DUMEZIL, all this is substantiated, 
on the one hand, by the ritual of the RSjasuya of which Varuna 
is the god, and, on the other by the Ouranos saga It is hardly 
necessary to emphasize that the relations which DUMEZIL seeks 
to establish are quite tenuous (for instance, he tries to relate the 
isolated and late legend of Ouranos having cast his sons in 
chains to the equally isolated legend, narrated in the JBr ( I 44) 
of Varuna’s having punished his conceited son Bhrgu — the moti- 
vation of the two legends is quite different ) and call for much 
violence to the texts At any rate, they can by no stretch of 
imagination be derived from the Rgvedic evidence 

In his subsequent monograph on Mitra Varuna, 39 DUM^ZTL 
paints the characters of these two gods in very sharp colours 
He asserts that Mitra and Varuna represent a double concept of 
sovereignty, which, incidentally, he tries to fit m into his famous 
pattern of the tripartite mythological ideology of the Indo Euro- 
peans and consequently of the Aryans consisting of the three 
basic functions, namely, that of priests or divine rulers ( Mitra- 
Varuna), of warriors (Indra or Vayu) and of producers 


16 J Covda The ItJe GoJ \Uha, 101 

17 G Dot/ui. Ourcttos I muna Pans 1934 
IS G Dvmuk, \titia I oiu'ja, Pans 19-10 
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( Aivinau ) 18 Mitra, according to DUM^ZIL, js the sovereign in 
his clear, regal, calm, ( I am quoting DUMEZIL clear, regal, 
calm,) benevolent, sacerdotal aspect, while Varuna represents 
the assailant, sombre, inspiring, violent, terrible, warlike aspect 
Mitra is brahman, Varuna king of Gandharvas 20 One, indeed, 
fails to understand on what textual evidence DUMI2ZIL bases his 
theory of such * marked contrast ’ between the two gods One 
would search in vain for the Rgvedic indications of the cogency 
of the long array of adjectives which the French scholar has used 
As a matter of fact, in the RF, Mitra and Varuna have never 
been presented in any clear-cut distinction from each other 21 

I am tempted to characterise KUIPER’s views about Varuna 12 
as somewhat chimerical To me they sound too abstract and alien 
According to KuiPER, Varuna is the god of the primeval waters 
which belong to the pre-Indra world of Chaos These primeval 
waters are enveloped by the earth as a receptacle and are, accord- 
ingly, to be identified with the ‘hidded ocean’ under the earth It is, 
indeed, these waters which Indra is said to have delivered at what 
KUIPER calls the * second creation ’ Varuna can thus be regar- 
ded also as the god of the nether world — verily, as the persomfica 
tion of the regressive force of the nether world (as against Mitra 
who personifies the progressive force ) KUIPER explains 23 the 
term antijavara employed with reference to the Devas in KS 27 9 
through the assumption of the older gods of the nether world 
(Varuna, etc ) and the newer gods of the upper world 
(Indra, etc ) 

19 Euzarenkova thinks ( UZTGVU Vypuak 201, 113-122 ) that, in the 
pre-SP state, the level of magic power represented by Mitra Varuna modelled 
all the three functions of the gods 

20 Coomaraswamy ( AOS 22 1942) looks upon Mitra Varuna as repre- 
senting the union of sacerdotium or sp ritual authority and regnum or temporal 
power, which is so very essential for the sustenance of Hharma WlDENCREN 
( Numen I, p 23) speaks of Mitra representing the juristic priestly aspect of 
sovereign power and Varuna the magical aspect 

21 For further d scuss on of Dinrezn. s views, see " Indo Europeatusm and 
Vedic Mythology Some Notes , published elsewhere in this Volume 

22 F B J Ruiper, ‘ Remarks on the Avcstan Hymn to Mitbra , 

II , 7 5 36-GO, * The bliss of aaa ,113 8, 96-129 23 Museum 52 
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Varuna and Mitra and Varuna arc often described in the RV 
as supporting the heaven and the earth (rv 42 4 dharayam 
dnam sadana rtasya, V 62 3 adhdray atom prthivun Ufa dydm 
mitrardjana \arund mahobhih) KUJPER understands such 
passages too literally and suggests that the support can be given 
to the heaven and the earth only from below, that is, from the 
nether world, which, according to him, is Varuna’s abode He 
apparently forgets that the root dhr in such contexts is not to be 
interpreted in its ' physical ’ sense, but that it is to be interpreted 
m the sense of * keeping alive * ensuring the proper functioning % 

‘ guarding against disintegration* as in such words as dhrta\rata 
Similarly, when Adityas arc said to be gabhtra (II 27 3 ta 
iiduydsa ttra\o gabhlru ) it is certainly not intended to suggest 
that they dwell in the depth * of the earth 

As against this, there is a clear mention in the RP of 
Vanina’s abode being m the heaven (I 136 2 dyuksam mitra sy a 
sadanam aryemno xarunasya ca, I 137 1 : rajana divtsprfa, If. 
41 5 rajSnav anabludruha dhrme sadasi uttame asBte, VII 
34 24 dyukso \ arunah, VIII 25 7 adhl yd brhato di\o * bht 
yuthexa paly at ah ) Wc also come across references to rta, which 
is Varuna’s special charge, operating in the heaven ( V 62 1 rletia 
riant apibitarn dhrtnam \dm suryasya yatra umucanty ahan, 
V 63 1 rtasya gopa\ adhi tisthatho rat ham salyadharmdna parame 
\yoniam ) KuiPER’s characterisation of Varuna as the god of 
the primeval waters under the earth can hardly be substantiated 
And where is the Rgvedic evidence to support the peculiar 
cosmological roles which he assigns to Varuna and Indra? 
Equally far fetchedly conceived are KUiPER’s notions that 
during the night the nether world is thought of as hanging 
over the earth io an inverted position, that Varuna’s nether world 
thus extends o'er the earth as the night sky, and that therefore, 
Vanina is also the god of the night sky 

After having thus shown that the theories about Varuna, 
recently put forth by LUDERS, TllIEME, Dumezil, and KU1PER 
are untenable, I may now briefly state m> own view regarding the 
personality and character of that Rgvedic god I shall start 
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with the assumption which, I believe, will be readily accepted by 
all, namely, that the character of the religion of a people is 
generally determined by the kind of life which that people lives 
And, since mythology is the most convenient medium through 
which the primitive man seeks to express his religious ideology, 
the mythology of a people also reacts and responds to the 
various vicissitudes in the cultural history of that particular 
people In other words, mythology is not a static phenomenon 
Vedic mythology also is not static— Vedic mythology, according 
to me, is essentially an evolutionary mythology Its general 
character has changed in accordance with the vicissitudes in the 
cultural life of the Vedic people For instance, it would be seen that 
a certain specific god was regarded as having been sovereign and 
supreme in a certain specific period The reason for this was that 
the character and personality of that god were in full conformity 
with what may be called the ethos of that period This is one 
aspect of the evolutionary mythology The other aspect of it is 
that, though the basic character of a particular god was determin- 
ed by the peculiar environments in which he had come into 
being, that character did not remain static and stagnant through- 
out That god necessarily possessed what may be called a 
‘growing’ personality With the different vicissitudes in the 
Vedic way of life and thought, many new features gradually 
accumulated round that god so that his total personality presented 
a highly complex and heterogeneous picture I, however, believe 
that it is not altogether impossible to analyse the complex 
character and personality of a Vedic god, generally isolate from 
one another and thereby identify the various elements in that 
character, and then broadly mark out, with the help of compara- 
tive philology, comparative mythology, anthropology and ethno- 
logy, and the cultural history of the Vedic Aryans, the different 
stages m the evolution or the entire ‘ becoming ’ of that god 

In an early period of their cultural history, the Aryans, that 
is to say, the ancestors of the Vedic Indians and the Avestan 
Iranians lived m the closest proximity and relationship with 
pature — they, indeed, lived as a part of (and not apart from ) 
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nature It was, therefore inevitable that their primary religious 
ideology should have been conditioned by the peculiar manner in 
which they reacted to nature Their overwhelming experience of 
nature — the impact on their sensations and emotions of nature’s 
vastness, brilliance, and bounty must have given rise to the 
religio mythological concept of the cosmic parents DyavapfthivI — 
the Father Sky and the Mother Earth It needs to be emphasised, 
m this context, that this was not a case of the deification of the 
powers and phenomena of nature that is, in other words, of 
naturalistic mythology, but that it was a case of the concrctisation 
and symbolisation of an independent religious feeling This 
concept of the cosmic parents the Aryans seem to have had in 
common with several of their Indo European brethren The vital 
difference, however, was that, in the Aryan mythology, Dyauh 
pitar had his growth arrested— he did not attain the paramount 
position of the All Father like his Greek and Roman counterparts 
The same was the case with Prthivi who did not develop into 
anything like the Mother Goddess The reason why this aspect 
of the cosmic religion, namely, the one represented by the cosmic 
parents, did not become prominent in the Aryan mythology 
presumably was the fact tliat it had been soon superseded by 
another significant aspect of the cosmic religion Vastness, as 
we know is usually associated with the ideas involving something 
that is haphazard, disorganized, unmotivated, and unregulated 
The Aryans, however, observed that ihe universe, vast though it 
was, was not disorganized or unregulated In all the functionings 
of the universe — big and small gross and subtle -they discovered 
a definite order and harmony, a regular pattern and scheme In 
other words, they realised that the universe, though vast was not 
chaos, but that it was cosmos There must be, they believed, a 
definite cosmic law which governed the universe, and there must 
also be a cosmic god who ensured the proper operation of that 
law This cosmic law is represented in the RFns rta, and the god 
who administers that law is Varuna 

That the word rta in the RK docs not signify mere truth of 
speech (as suggested by LuDERS) but that it essentially has a 
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definite cosmic ethical connotation is too obvious to need any 
elaborate demonstration One has only to consider such passages 
as a yas tatdna rodasi rtena (V 1 7), attain apo aptnvam uk$a- 
mdnd dhdrayam dna/n sadetna rtasya f rtena putro ad iter rtaro'ta 
tridhdtu prat hay ad \l bhuma (IV 42 4), nsro bhiimir dhdrayan 
trlr uta dyun rtena 'dityii (II 27 8), rtena \ii\am bhmanam 
\l rdjatah (V 63 7), rtam atasrann usaso \ibhatih (IV 2 19), 
thadaiilram ttaht taj jardya \anarti cakram pan dyant rtasya (I 
164 It ), to be convinced of (he nature of rta as a cosmic potcnce 
which creates and sustains the world and which ensures the health 
and strength of life In the AV (VI 114 1,2, 134 l.X 8 31, 
etc ), rta is actually represented as a universal magic potence 
which is invoked to overpower the spirits of evil and disorder 
The opposite of rta, namely dru/i, implies, more than anything 
else, the violation of the cosmic and moral order, that is chaos ** 
Only secondarily, and presumably at a later stage, rta may have 
come to denote the kind of speech and action which is m unison 
with the cosmic order rta, which facilitates, manifests, and con 
firms the operation of that rta 

The etymology of the word rta would seem to support the 
basic sense of that word suggested above The word rta is to be 
derived from the IE root or-* to bmd \ ‘ to unite ’, ‘ to join to- 
gether’ According to BRUGMANN, Gk etrene (or J rand) is 
the reduplicated derivative from that IE root and means ‘well 
joined together *, ‘ holy bond ’, * clever bringing together ’ There 
are some further derivatives from the IE ar-vvith^an additional / 
In the base, such as Gk artus * systematically ordered \ Lat 
artus ' well integrated in time and space \ Mhd art * inherent 
disposition Arm order * neatly structured * It is to this senes 
that the Vedic word rta belongs It means the holy bond -the 
unbreakable, invulnerable law — which is the foundation of all 
natural phenomena and which binds them down to form a well- 
ordered whole The phrase rtasya tantu {AV II 1 5, XIII 
3 19) — the threads of rta — is very suggestive in this context 

24 The words, mrfti ( = chaos ) and flu { = regularly occurring season ), 
pay also be profitably considered in this context 
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Elsewhere, (he path of rta is said to be spun out by means of the 
threads of light ( pant ltd rtasya samayamsta raimibhtk . I 136 2). 
It is, indeed, suggested that the words rta and cosmos are semasio- 
logically connected with each other, for, the latter word also can 
be traced back to the root kent — meaning ‘ to bind together’ 35 
Varuna (and Mitra) are rta\rdh (I 23 5), the promoters 
of rta, Varuna is rtasya gopd or rtavan par excellence He 
regulates the course of waters ( II 28 4 . rtam sindlmo varunasya 
yanli) and controls and directs all the happenings in the universe. 
He is dhrtavrata — he sternly upholds his ordinances, no one 
dare oppose his great prowess (V 85 6 may am malum nakir 
ddadharsa ) Even gods obey Varuna’s law (VIII 41 7 \aru- 
p asya w fve dev a ami vratam ) 

Varuna is enabled to accomplish the enormous feat of establi- 
shing and sustaining the cosmic order, rta, because he is Asura 
The word asura is made up of the noun asu and the possessive 
termination ra ( as m irira dfura, etc ), thus yielding the sense 
* possessor of asu At an early stage in the evolution of human 
thought, man believed that a cosmic magical fluid penetrated into 
all the aspects of creation and thereby invested them with the 
capability of being and becoming This all pervading cosmic 
magical potcnce was variously called as Mana, Orenda, etc 
Elsewhere I have tried to show that the Vedic asu is just another 
representative of that primitive orendic concept 38 One who 
possesses this asu in the largest possible measure is, verily, the 
Asura Many Eods arc referred to in the RV as asura, but there 
is no question that the Vedic poets have clearly suggested that 
Varuna alone is the original and pre-eminent Asura (I 24 14, II 
27 JO, 28 7, VJJJ 42 1) Varuna, being thus endowed with the 
largest share of the cosmic magical potence, asu, is eminently 
fitted to act as the efficient implemcnter ot the cosmic law rta 
It may be incidentally added, in this context, that the special 
power which Varuna derives on account of his being the Asura is 


25 For a detailed dijcuuion, tee " A«ura \ amtia ’ 

26 DANDrRAR, Du ttlxitht Wench, 2i IT 
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often referred to as mayd (III 61.7 mahl mttrasya \arunasya 
may a, V 63 4 mayd vdm nuira \ arund di\i into, V 85 5 : 
malum may dm \ arunasya pra \ oca in, V 85 6 imam u nu kavl- 
lamasya mayam, V 63 3 dyam \arsayatho asurasya mayaya, 
V 63 7 . vratd raksethe asurasya mayaya ) The word mdyd 
may be derived from mimati or numile, which root means not 
only 4 to measure ’ but also ‘to create’, 4 to arrange \ etc Maya 
thus represents, as GONDA suggests,* 7 the incomprehensible capa- 
city to plan or to organise something which is beyond the 
intelligence and powers of man It is, indeed, from this point of 
view that Varuna is called yakfin (VII 88 6), the aweinspiring 
miracle working magician And the working of the magic of 
Asura Varuna is picturesquely described in V 85 2-6 

How does Varuna establish the cosmic order 7 How does he 
control and regulate the working of the unnerse ? The etymology 
of the word \aruna would help us in answering these questions 
According to the most natural primitive view, one can effectively 
control and regulate a thing by binding it down, by confining it 
in fetters And this is exactly what Varuna is believed to be doing 
The word varuna is to be derived from the It root uer 4 to bind \ 
The other derivations, which have been suggested, such as from 
the root vr ' to coyer 4 to enclose ‘ or from >er ‘to speak can 
be shown to be linguistically untenable Varuna is basically the 
binder god who controls and regulates all the happenings in the 
universe — cosmic as well as human — by binding down their 
operators It is in this very concept that we have to seek the 
origin of the famous paias of Varuna Varuna’s paias may be 
said to serve a double purpose — on the one hand, working in a 
subtle intangible way ( setrblur arajjubhih VII 84 2 ), they hold 
down the various entities in the universe in their proper places 
and thereby ensure their integrated functioning, and, on the other, 
they are employed by Varuna, the guardian of the cosmic ethical 
law, as instruments of punishment to the perpetrators of drub 
or anrta 


87. Op tit , p 19 
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It would now be clear why Vanina is often referred to as 
wielding supreme sovereign power (1 24 6 nahi te ksatram 
apuh, I 25 5 kada ksatrairiyam naram a \arunam karamahe, 
VII 34 11 anuttam osmal ksatram u&ayu, VII 89 I mrla 
suksatra mrlaya) He is king (VII 64 1 raja suksatro varunah), 
the king of all dominions (VII 34 11 raja rastranam), the 
king of both gods and men ( II 27 10 tram viSvesam varuna 'si 
raja ye ca dc\a asura ye ca martah ), the king of the whole world 
(V .85 3 nivasya blmanasya raja), indeed, the king of all that 
exists (VII 87 6 sato asya raja) He is the imperial ruler (II. 
28 6 varuna sarnral rtaiah) Not even the minutest activity 
m nature and in human and animal life passes unnoticed by him 
The rising and the setting of the sun, the falling of rams, the 
growth of vegetation, the flowing of rivers, the flying of birds, 
even the winking of the eye (AVIV 16 5 samkhyata asya 
mmiso janunam) are governed by the subtly working law of 
Varuna In his capacity of the world sovereign, he commands a 
large band of spies (I 25 13, VI 67 5, VII 61 3, 87 3), who, 
being undeceived, undismayed, and wise, keenly observe all the 
happenings in the universe and report to their master all cases of 
transgression of his law Varuna is the unfailing witness of men’s 
truth and falsehood (VII 49 3 satyanrte axapaiyan jananam), 
no one can escape from him even by fleeing far beyond the heaven 
(AK1V 16 4 lilnyo dyam aitsarpal parastan na sa mucyatai 
\arunasya rajnah) 

Varuna s very intimate association with Mitra served as the 
starting point of several theories regarding the personality and 
character of Varuna It was taken for granted that the Vedic 
Mitra, like the Avestan Mithra was the sun god and on that 
basis, it was suggested that Mitra s close associate Varuna was 
cither the sky god or the moon god However, u is now more or 
less generally agreed ( as would be clear from GondA’s recent 
monograph, The Vedic God Mitra, 1972) that Mitra is cot the 
sun god As a matter of fact, the Vedic evidence clearly points 
to the fact that Mitra does not possess any individuality on the 
physical side In the RK there is only one hymn, namely III 59, 

42 - 
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which relates exclusively to Mitra I think that the initial words 
of that hymn, nutro janan yatayati bruvdnah, express the true 
character of that god “Mitra through his commands, sets 
people m their proper places ** It is needless to point out that 
the other interpretations of the word yatayati , such as, * helps 
people to discharge their debts \ ‘ unites the people \ ‘ exerts for 
the people ' attaches himself to the people are lexically and 
contextually unacceptable The analogous TBr passage (III 
7 2 3-), nutro janan kalpayati, would confirm the meaning of 
yatayati suggested above Mitra is ydtayajjana ( III 59 5, VIII 
102 12 ) and his mam function is to control, regulate, and direct 
the affairs of men The word mitra is to be derived from the IE 
root m(e) i - which also means ‘ to bind ’ The original nominal 
derivative mitram (neuter) means a bond-later a bond of friend- 
ship, and Mitra (mas ) is the name given to the god who esta- 
blishes such bonds among the people and organises them more 
particularly in the moral sense The fact that the concept of 
mitra is connected with the concepts of dbarma and rta (V 
81 4 nutro bhavasi deva dliarmabhih , VIII 52 3 yasmal 
visnus trim pada vicakrama upa nutrasya dharmabhih, X 8 4 
rtaya sapta dad/use padam janayan mitram tame siayai) would 
confirm that god Mitra represents the personification of an 
ethical moral abstraction One, indeed, gets the impression that 
the Vedic Mitra has been conceived as a sort of alter ego of 
Varuna He shares Varuna’s sovereign function Broadly speak- 
ing, what Varuna is in respect of cosmic ethics, Mitra is m respect 
of human morality It is quite understandable that the binder 
gods, Varuna and Mitra, should have themselves been represented 
as the sons of Aditi ( from the root da * to bind * ) who personi- 
fies * unboundedness ’ Indeed, ‘ organization and regulation 
through bondage * is the central motif of an entire mythological 
complex involving rta, Varuna, Mitra, Aditi, and Adityas 

The mythological concepts of the cosmic law rta and its ad- 
ministrator the binder god Asura Varuna developed among the 
ancestors of the Vedic Indians and the Avestan Iranians presum- 
ably when they lived together in the region of Balkh That 
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religio-mythological ideology was m full conformity with their 
peculiar way of life Soon, however, a significant event occurred 
in their history Some tribes from among the Aryans left their 
home in Balkh in search of new adsenturc and fresh glory They 
set out in the direction of the land of seven rivers on a inarch of 
conquest and colonisation In this new phase of their cultural 
life the Yedic Aryans had to encounter various forms of opposi- 
tion and obstruction \rtrom — both natural and human They, 
therefore, yearned for a new religion which would be consistent 
w ith their new way of life, ro take place of their old cosmic reli- 
gion A people on the war path needed a war god to inspire 
them This is briefly how Vrtraha Indra came to be born and 
how, soon after he had been born, he became the foremost among 
the gods of the Rg\cdic pantheon ( II 12 1 yo jata e\a pratha- 
mah ) 59 

As was but to be expected, there arose, in course of time, a 
kind of rivalry between the ancient Varuna religion and the new 
Indra religion indications of which are not wanting in the RF 
(TV 42, X 124) This rivalry could have adversely affected 
the future of the Vedic culture if a Vedic seer with a refreshingly 
practical and realistic outlook had not made special efforts to bring 
about compromise and harmony between those two religions 
That seer was Vasistha 1 

( Fir«t published Punjab [/niKmty Pet. B HI (drtj) 6(2), 1975, pp. 101-114 3 


28 lor a deia led discuss on sec \ fir ah 3 Indra , published elsewhere 
in this Volume 
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Lecture Two 

“ VEDIC SEER VASISTHA ” 

Vasistha, the seer of the seventh Mandala of the Rgveda, has 
played a very significant role in the cultural history of Vedic 
India Indeed, there is hardly any period of ancient Indian 
history as a whole on which Vasistha and his family have not left 
the special stamp of their almost inimitable individuality Vasi- 
stha’s position in the Rgvedic period is quite remarkable In this 
connection, a mention may be made of his divine origin and 
double birth, 1 his active involvement m the DaSarajna which 
proved to be a more or less decisive factor in the socio political 
history of that period, 2 and his outstanding contribution to the 
evolution of the Rgvedic religion and mythology As for the 
Atharvaveda, Vasistha was believed to have been an expert in the 
Atharvanic practices and lore and was, therefore, regarded as 
having been specially qualified to officiate as Purohita Perhaps 
for the same reason, the office of Brahman in the Brahmanic 
ritual (which schematically belonged to the Atharvaveda) was 
usually assigned to a Vasistha ( though he formally belonged to 
the "Rgveda) Like most of the other Rgvedic seers, Vasistha too 
was not prominent in the Upamsadic period, presumably because 
the Upamsadic speculation developed in a milieu different from 
that of the Samhitas and the Brahmanas A well known Dharma- 
sutra is ascribed to Vasistha, and, in the Epics and the Puranas, 
Vasistha is often represented as a major character However, in 
my talk of this evening I shall restrict myself only to the consi- 
deration of some salient aspects of Vasistha’s special contribution 
to the religious ideology of the Rgvedic period 


1 Dandekar • The two births of Vajijtha ”, H GUnlerl Camnt Vol , 
425-432 

2 Dandekar, “The D^sarSjna ’ , CASS Stud 1, 127-129. 
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It is suggested that every regular family-book (Mandala) of 
tlie Rg)eda contains what may be called a family hymn, the mam 
purpose of which is to glorify the progenitor of the family and to 
celebrate some special attainments and characteristic exploits of 
that family as a whole Such family-hymns usually occur at the 
end of the group of hymns relating to Tndra, for, it is believed 
that the peculiar distinction achieved by that family is essentially 
the result of Indra’s benign favour The thirty third hymn in the 
seventh Mandala of the Rgveda is the family hymn of the Vasi- 
sthas® who are the authors of that Mandala 3 4 The Amikramanl 
of Katyayana characterises this hymn as a samsfoui, which term 
is explained by the commentator SadguruSisya as sahastutt In 
other words, according to KStyJyana, the hymn embodies the 
mutual laudation by Maitravarum Vasistha, the progenitor of the 
family, and his descendants The commentator elaborates this 
by adding that, in the first nine stanza*, Vasistha praises his 
descendants, while, in the last five, the descendants praise their 
great ancestor. The Sarvanukramoru alternatively also suggests 
\asist!mya saputrasye ’ ndrena i a samvadah By way of an intro- 
duction to his translation of this family-hymn of the Vasisthas, 
GELDNER says 5 A Vasistha as the spokesman of the whole 
family proclaims, in the presence of Ins ancestor, the latter’s glory 
and indirectly that of his descendants Indra joins in this glori- 


3 The other family hymns in the RF arc III 53 (or 33), IV 18, 
V -10, VI 47 According to some scholars VIJ 18 may also be regarded 
as a family hymn of the Vasisjha* 

4 h-ity-iyana s SanSnufaanumi says soplamath tnawtalnih rosiffho ’pay at 
This is confirmed by Sadgurusitya and Sayan* Also cf Jrf3nukraman' 
agcirfi Tara ill la itat settomaih manJelarh prah ] rsn r stiff ho iijnyo mitraiaruva- 
joh sufah It may be noted that agmih tutrah sre the initial words of the 
first hymn <jf the seventh Mandala Apart from this nvidence from the 
ancillary literature attention may be drawn to the facts that a majority of the 
hymns m the sesenth book end with the tradit onal refrain of the Vasitthas 
[ namely, jftyarh pita irastilhib tail nth ), that It e name Vasi'tha (whether in 
Singular or ir> plural ) occurs in this book as many as 43 times, and that the 
imprint of V»si?|ha’s personality, style, and ideology is quite unmistakable in 
many of tbe passages in this Mandala 

5 Dtr lhg Ir da. Part II, p 211 
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fication and supplements, as it were, the narration of that Vasi- 
stha According to £aunalca’s Brhaddevata (V 1 63 ff ), VII 33 
is a samvada sukta or, alternatively, it is merely a hymn in praise 
of Indra 

Actually, however, the thirty third hymn in the seventh 
Mandala, which incidentally, is relatively late ( it may be noted, 
for instance, that this hymn does not have the usual refrain, 
yuyam pata sxastibkih sada nah), is a kind of ballad which seeks 
to glorify Maitravarum Vasistha the progenitor of the family of 
the Vasisthas Like a ballad, this hymn is made up partly of 
direct speech, whereby either the bard himself assumes the roles 
of the different characters and speaks out their speeches (e g of 
Indra in stanzas 1 and 4 and of Agastya in stanza 14 ) or he 
rhetorically addresses the person who is being glorified, namely, 
Maitravarum Vasistha (as in stanzas 10 and 11 ), and partly of 
narration in the third person Other characteristics of a ballad, 
which can be noticed in this hymn, are repetition, ellipsis, ab- 
sence of proper sequence of stanzas, impromptu addition, and 
parenthesis That the central theme of this hymn is the glorifica- 
tion of Vasistha is skilfully brought out by the poet by means of 
the deliberate use of the word lasistha , m different numbers and 
in different cases, in all its stanzas This literary device, which is 
but rarely employed in the RV, may also be regarded as confirm- 
ing the ballad character of the hymn Further it may be pointed 
out that, even where the word occurs in plural, it has to be under- 
stood as referring to the progenitor of the family himself, the 
plural having been used as a token of respect ( adararthe ) The 
only exception is stanza 4 ( mdre iusniam adadhata vaststhah ) 
where the plural vaststhah unequivocally denotes the descendants 
of Maitravarum Vasistha ( who is referred to with the words \ah 
pitmam ) However, even here, the plural pitrnam refers to the 
great ancestor 

This family hymn of the Vasisthas may be conveniently 
divided into three clear cut sections (a) 1-6 Vasistha personally 
called upon Indra (abhi pra manduh) and won him over to the 
side of the Txtsus and the Bharatas, Iq this context, it may be 
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incidentally added that the Taitfinya Samhita ( III 5 2 1 ) and 
the Gopatha Brahma na ( 2 2 13 ) also say that Vasistha was the 
only seer who had personally seen Indra rsaya \a mdram pratya 
ksatn na 'paiyams tarn xaststha eia pratyaLsam apaiy at Through 
Indra’s favour and Vasistha’s priestcraft, prayers, and leadership, 
theTrtsu Bharatas became victorious in the Daiarajna, (b) 7 8 
Vasistha was a master of mystic knowledge and inimitable priestly 
prowess (na 'nyena slomo vasistha am etave vah ) , and (c) 9 14 
the two births of Vasistha It will be easily realised that the 
sequence of these sections should have properly been reverse It 
will be further realised that the story of Vasistha’s double birth is 
intended to be the core and kernel of this whole hymn For, it 
is. Verily, the peculiar nature of the birth of Vasistha which 
distinguishes him essentially from the other Vedic seers More- 
oevr, while the other two topics, namely, Vasistba’s priestcraft 
and his successful intervention in the Dasarajna have occurred m 
many other passages in the seventh Mandala a more or less 
detailed description of his miraculous birth is to be found only in 
this hymn 

One of the most important features of thts account of 
Vasistha s two births from the point of view of religio philo sophi 
cal ideology, is the emphasis put on the cosmic ethical motivation 
for Vasistha s taking birth in this phenomenal world The 
bard of RV VII 33 begins by proclaiming that the „reat Vasistha, 
on account of the light of his heart ( lirdayasya praketaih ) or 
inner vision (cf suryasye 'ra \aksatho jyour esatn in st 8), was 
innately familiar with the thousand branched mystery that this 
manifold and multifarious phenomenal world was ( ta m tunyam 
hrdayasya praketaih sahasraiaham abhi sam caranti ) It is 
thereby suggested that Vasistha could not have felt any special 
curiosity or urge foi being born m this world and thus actually 
experiencing the various vicissitudes of th s worldly life He could 
have as well kept himself aloof in serene isolation from the 
vagaries of samsarc Indeed, such non entanglement in the 
affairs of worldly life was the goal which was anxiously sought 
after by many thinkers ( particularly by the adherents of the 
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Mum-Yati cult as against those of the Rsi cult ) 8 But Vasistha 
took the initiative in the matter of being bom in this world— he, 
of his own accord, approached the celestial nymph UrvaSI with a 
view, as it becomes clear from the latter part of the hymn, to 
inducing her to mother him (cf st 9 apsarasa upa sedur 
vasisthah, st 11 • uta ’si maitraxaruno vasistho ‘nafya brahman 
rnanaso *dht jatah , st 12 apsarasah pan jajhe vasisthah ) And 
the motivation for this as the poet tells us was that Vasistha felt 
obligated to weave further the garment which Yama had started 
Weaving (st 9 yamena tatam pandhim v ay ant ah ) According 
to the Vedic mythology, Yama was the first ancestor of the 
human race 6 7 The idea of the procreation of the human race by 
him is here expressed through the imagery of the stretched out 
garment It is the bounden duty of every one to see that the 
weaving of the garment mitnted by Yama continues uninterrup- 
tedly— in other words, to see that the human race does not 
become extinct from the face of the earth It is a kind of cosmic- 
ethical obligation, which, incidentally, developed, in course of 
time, into the concept of pitr rna As the Taittiriya Sam says 
(VI 3 10 5) jayamano vai brahmanas tribhir rnaia jayate 
brahmacaryena rsibhyo yajhena dexebhyah prajaya pitrbhyah 
Vasistha thought of taking birth m this world not because he was, 
in any way, enamoured of the mysteries of samsara — he already 
had the inner vision of all the secrets of the world without 
having had to get physically involved in it He did so because he 
Was acutely conscious of his duty to the human race and did not 
want to run away from it The cosmic process would be seriously 
disturbed if the continuity of the human race was, for any 
reason, disrupted That Vasistha wished to be born in this world 
and procreate only in order to be able to fulfil this cosmic ethical 
purpose seems to be the key note of the entire account of 
Vasistha’s birth, for, this idea is repeated once more in VII 


6 For the Mum \ all cult and the Rfi cult sec Dandekar, “ Vaitnavism 
and £aivism, R G Bhtmdarkar as an Indologist p 26, also Ch I in Some 
Aspects of the History of Hinduism (particularly p 11 ) 

7 See Dandekar ' Yama in the Veda ’ , published elsewhere in this 
Volume 
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33 12 cd (y amend iatam pandhim \ ayisyann apsarasah pan jajne 
\ aslsthah ) 8 The cosmic-ethical motivation of Vasistha’s first 
birth at once elevates his character 

The first birth of Vasistha,® in which Mura Vanina and 
UrvaSi were involved as divine parents, may be said to possess 
mainly biological import It is, accordingly, linked up with the 
cosmic ethical obligation of ensuring the continuity of the human 
race, which too, is essentially biological in import But, apart 
from living as an individual and procreating for the sake of the 
continuity of the human race, man has also to live in the society 
and do his duty as a responsible member of the society in 
conformity with his innate endowments and cultivated faculties 
It is this socio ethical obligation which underlies what is represent- 
ed as the second birth of Vasistha Incidentally, the later 
concept of dvija has its roots in this very way of thinking 
The Manusmrti ( II 147 48 ) uses two significant terms to denote 
the two kinds of birth, namely, sambhuti and jati 

The second birth of Vasistha, according to this family hymn, 
consisted in Vasistha’s being introduced and recommended by 
his elder brother — and, therefore, perhaps his Acarya — Agastya 
to the Trtsu Bhaxatas 1 ® for appointment to the office of Brahman 
Purohita “ ( This one, here ) ”, says Agastya to the Trtsus 
( st 14), “supports the supporter ( or the employer) of the 
Ukthas ( bs the Hotr) and the supporter (or the employer) of 
the SHmans ( = the IJdgStr), (and he also supports him who) 
is the supporter or the operator of tlie Soma crushing stone 
( = the Adhvaiyu ), and ( he alone) may speak with authority in 
front or all of them Do you receive him entertaining good will 
(for him) Here would Vasistha come unto you, O Pratfds” 
( ukthabhrta n sdmabhrtam bibharti graianam bibhrat pra \adaty 
ogre J upat 'nant udh\am sumanasy amana a \o gacchati protrdo 
\asitfhah) It will be clear that this entire description applies 
aptly to the Brahman That Agastya should ha\e recommended 


B The del derative sense or tajtpjim u obvious and particularly s g-nificant 

9 VII 33 10c tat Ujenma tai JtaA ceittfha 

10 Vlt 33 lOd efutro yet b3 1 fa 3 jclhlra 
43- 
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Vasistha to the Tftsus in such glowing terras is quite understand- 
able, for, Vasistha, though a seer of the UV, has been traditionally 
recognised as a master of the Atharvamc lore and practices, 
and, therefore as being best qualified to officiate as Brahman 
and Purohita The Taittinya Sam (III 5 2 1 ) confirms this 
tradition tato vasisthapurohitah prajah pra 'jayanta tasmdd 
vasistho brahma karyah pral ’va jayate Eventually Vasistha did 
adequately fulfil his duty in the socio political sphere by 
competently playing his role as the Purohita of the Trtsu Bharatas 
in connection with the Dasarajna 11 

The concepts of the cosmic ethical obligation and the socio- 
ethical obligation which are adumbrated in RKVII 33, perhaps 
for the first time in Indian literature, must, indeed be regarded 
as a significant feature of Vasistha’s contribution to the rehgio- 
philosophical thought of the Vedic India 

It is, indeed difficult to make any definite statement 
regarding Vasistha’s exact role in the DaSarajfia for, in the Vedic 
literature, the Dasarajna has nowhere been described in a consis- 
tent and connected narrative In the Rgveda apart from a few 
stray allusions in the third and the sixth Mandalas fairly detailed 
references to it occur in hymns 18, 33, and 83 of the seventh 
Mandala The Dasarajna is also referred to, directly or indirectly, 
in the Maitrayam Samhita III 3 7, the Kathaka Samhita 21 10, 
the Jawumya Brahmana 3 244, the Tandya Brahmana 15 3 7, 
the Kausi taki Upamsad 3 J, and the Great Epic I have collated 
the relevant material from the various versions of the DaSarajna 
have tried to eliminate the inconsistencies and deficiencies in them 
as far as possible and have reconstructed a plausible history 
mainly with the help of what may be called constructive 
imagination 

There seem to have been two major waves of migration of 
the Aryans into India The early tribes left the region of Balkh 
(where their ancestors had lived for a fairly long time) and, 
after a long and arduous journey in the course of which they had 

II For a fuller treatment of R I VII 33 9 14 see the paper mentioned 
in fn 1 
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to encounter various impediments (both natural and human), 
eventually reached the land of the Seven Rivers (Sapta Sindhu) 
The fertility of the soil, the abundance of water, the regularity of 
seasons, the bright sun shine — these were among the many 
ecological factors which prompted them ultimately to settle 
down in that region In that process, tribal organization came 
to be gradually transformed into territorial states Five such 
Aryan stales became particularly prominent in the early period of 
the Aryan settlement in Sapta Sindhu, namely, Puru Anu, Druhyu, 
Turvafo, and Yadu It was presumably after these five that the 
early Aryan settlers were collectively called Panca Janah (Five 
Peoples) Side by side with these Aryan settlements, there seem 
to have been in existence also a few non Aryan (indigenous 
Indian ) settlements as well 

The second wave of the Aryan immigrants was more 
homogeneous in character in that it was constituted of a single 
major tribe — the tribe of the Bharatas The leader of the 
Bharatas, Sudas, was a very ambitious man He aimed at bring- 
ing the early Aryan settlements (collectively called Panca Janah ) 
and the indigenous non Aryan principalities under his control 
and thereby establish the sovereignty of the Bharatas throughout 
the Aryandom (Sapta Sindhu) Sudls was as much an intrepid 
warrior as a wise statesman He was convinced that, in order 
to achieve bis goal, diplomacy and military strategy would both 
be equally necessary 

To the north-west of the early Aryan settlements there was 
the fairly powerful state of the Tpsus It would seem that the 
Tjtsus wcie independent of the Panca Janah and had, indeed, 
©nimVty 4vAwAVf wte&ei t© ttw TV* writs, 
Sudas, realised that, with a view to overpowering the PaKca 
Janah and the neighbouring non Aryan principalities, he would 
have to win over the Tftsus to his side Accordingly he devised a 
shrewd stratagem to establish a political and military alliance 
with them 

In the socio political organization of the early Vedic Aryans, 
{he Purphita played a rol? which was as important as -if no? 
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more important than -that of the king or the tribal leader It 
can be seen from the Rgveda that, in the initial stage, the Purohita 
of the Bharatas was Bharadvaja However, while they were 
advancing into Sapta Smdhu, Bharadvaja s place was taken by 
ViSvamitra Vasistha was the Purohita of the Tftsus, and was 
accordingly, the most influential person in the clan of the Trtsus 
Sudas knew that, if he could sway Vasistha in favour of the 
Bharatas his purpose would be adequately served By a bold 
stroke of diplomacy, he managed to dispense with the services of 
ViSvamitra and offered to Vasistha the office of the Purohita of 
the victoriously advancing clan of the Bharatas Vasistha 
accepted the offer and, as the result of this, an alliance was 
established between the Bharatas and the Trtsus, with Sudas as 
their military commandant and Vasistha as their Purohita -the 
ultimate aim of the alliance having been the Bharata sovereignty 
m the Aryan dom 

But Vilvamitra was not a man to take such things lying down 
Enraged at the supercilious treatment meted out to him, he went 
over to the Panca Janah, woke them up to the danger of the 
impending invasion by the Bharatas, and eventually manoeuvred 
them into forming a kind of loose military confederation for the 
purpose of arresting the Bharata onslaught He thereby also 
hoped to avenge the indignity which he had been made to suffer 
It may be presumed that this confederation, which came to 
be known as the " Ten Kings ” ( Da5a Rajanah ), consisted of 
the five states of the early Aryan settlers and some neighbouring 
non Aryan principalities Obviously, the number ‘ ten * in this 
context has to be understood as being only generally descriptive 
rather than definitive The names of some of the leaders and 
member tribes of the confederation - Aryan ( Puru, TurvaSa, 
Druhyus, Anava, etc ) and non Aryan (Pakthas, Bhalanases, 
ViSamns Sivas Simyu, etc ) — are actually mentioned in the 
Rgvedic hymns relating to this subject 

The two sides arrayed themselves against each other -the 
Bharatas and the Trtsus led by Sudas and Vasis{ha on the one 
Side and the "Ten Kings ”, assisted by ViSvamitra, among others. 
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as tlielr Purohita, on the other -for the eventful war which has 
been described in the Veda as the Da^arajna or the War of 
the Ten Kings (Incidentally, the word doiarojna itself occurs 
only three times in the Rg\eda ) The war consisted of many 
battles and skirmishes (though there is no evidence to suggest 
that it extended over several generations), but the decisive 
battle seems to have been fought on the bank of the river Parusni. 
Under the benign patronage of Indra (VI! 33 5 yasisihasya 
stmata mdro airot) and with the help of Vasistha’s efficacious 
priestcraft ( VII 83 4 : satyd trtsunom ablunat purohitih ), Sudas 
won the final victory and thus succeeded in establishing the 
sovereignty of the Bharatas m the region of Sapta-Smdhu ( VII, 
33 6 ' ad it trtsunom viSo aprathanta ) 

So far as the evolution of the Rgvedic religion and 
mythology is concerned, two aspects of Vasistha’s contribution to 
it become specially conspicuous ( 1 ) the essential elements of 
the classical doctrine of Bhakti are more or less clearly 
anticipated in the hymns of the seventh Mandala of the Rgieda, 
particularly in those relating to Vanina (VII 86 89), 1 * and 
(2) Vasisjha seems to have made special efforts to bring about 
a kind of religious conciliation between the ancient Vatuna cult 
and the new Indra-cult 1S 

The theory that the doctrine of Bhakti was originally 
borrowed from some non-Indian sources has now become 
obsolete and is hardly given any credence On the contrary, it 
can be clearly demonstrated that perhaps the earliest Indian 
literary evidence of Bhakti is provided by the Varuna-hymns in 
the seventh Mandala of the Rg\eda The peculiar relationship 
between Varuna and Vasisjha, as envisaged jn those hymns, 
reflects most of the essential characteristics of the classical 
doctrine of Bhakti - though by no means in any systematic form 
or order One of the basic features of Bhakti is that the Bhakta 

12 See Dandekab, “ Varuna, VajijJha, and Bhalu Wytsiiera Fit, 
l»t, 77-C2 

1 3 See Dandekar, “ Aiura Varuna ' and “ Vfirahl Indra ", published 
elx-where in tf»* V dame, and aim * Vasiffha as religious conciliator /T It, 
C- mm Or l v t. CJ let , 237-2-10. 
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or devotee, on the one hand, realises the almost insuperable 
distance between the supreme majesty of God and his own lowly 
station, and yet, on the other hand, anxiously longs for an 
intimate personal communion with Him This feature of Bhakti 
may be said to have been very well brought out in the two initial 
stanzas of RF VII 86 On the face of it, the first stanza of that 
hymn, which speaks of the cosmic greatness and functions of 
Varuna ( dhira tv asya malum janiimsi vi yas tastambha rodasi cid 
urvi I pra nakam rsvam nunude brhantam dvita naksatram paprathac 
ca bhuma ), appears to be rather incompatible with the general 
tenor of the hymn as a whole Again the word tu in the very 
first pada of the first stanza is not quite apropos, for, as it is, its 
adversative sense does not become clear The same may be said 
vl the ivord uiu in the first pada of the second stanza ( uta Jiaja 
tanva sam vade tat), for, apparently it does not help to establish 
any logical connection between the first stanza and the second 
stanza It is, however, possible to suggest a cogent interpretation 
of these two stanzas The first stanza may be regarded as 
presupposing the thought which had ever been uppermost in the 
mind of Vasistha as a Bhakta, namely, that he should be 
vouchsafed the privilege of a personal communion with his special 
God Varuna A constant and earnest longing such as this is, 
indeed, the starting point of Bhakti But ( tu) Vasistha at once 
became conscious of the wide gulf which separated him from 
Varuna ' through whose cosmic majesty ( mahtna ), the creatures 
( janumsi ) become stabilised, who props asunder the two worlds, 
even though they are enormous ( Vll 86 1 ab ) And yet ( uta ) 
Vasistha persisted in his longing for being * within the innermost 
presence of Varuna ’ ( had a nv antar varune bhuvam ) This kind 
of mental struggle in which the emotional urge for ‘participation’ 
m the divinity ultimately gets the better of the intellectual 
doubt arising out of the sense of * distance may be said to 
constitute the very preparatory stage of Bhakti 

Another factor which tends to dissuade a Bhakta from his 
efforts to share the divine presence is his feeling of moral ineligi- 
bility In RF VII 86, we find Vasijjha harping upon his etias 
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(3a prcche tad enah ), agas (4a. km aga asa xaruna), 
drugdha (5ab* a\a drugham srja nah) But his inner urge 
for a close communion with God was so strong that, even like a 
Bhakta of the classical tracts, Yasistha earnestly tried to get over 
this moral impediment (VII 86 6) For one thing, he insisted 
that whatever sms he might be deemed to have committed were 
by no means deliberate (acittih) — they did not spring from his 
own free will ( na sa sio daksah) It was, verily, destiny 
(dhrutih) and passion ( manyuh ) and evil influence (asti jydyan 
kantyasa upare ), among others, which had led him astray He 
might have transgressed the laws of Varuna unknowingly ( acitti 
yat ta\a dharma yuyopima VII 89 5c) or on account of the 
poverty of will power (kraivah dinata VII 89 3a) but Varuna 
should not punish him for that sm ( ma nas tasmad enaso de\a 
nrlsah VII 89 5d) Vasistha further claimed that the greatest 
atonement for his sins was that he had sincerely repented for 
what he had done The drstanta of paSutrp tayu (VII 86 5c 
ava rajan pasutrpam na tayum srja ) is clearly suggestive of this 
Just as a thief, who had stolen cattle but who eventually confessed 
his crime and expressed repentance, was released, so too did 
Vasistha, who had sinned but later repented for his sms, expect to 
be released Moreover, Vasistha now wanted to surrender 
himself completely to Varuna’s mercy, expurgating himseir of all 
traces of sm or moral guilt (a\a ua'ncna namasa tura iyami 
VII 86 4d, aram daso na intlhuse karany aham devaya bhiirpaye 
'nagali VII 86 7ab) Such avowed keenness for moral 
improvement on the part of a Bbakla helps to neutralize ihe 
seriousness of his moral compunction But, above all, it was 
Vasistha’s unswerving faith in Varuna’s compassion which 
reassured him against the fear of being rejected by Varuna He 
knew that Varuna showed mercy even to a perpetrator of sins ( yo 
tnrlayah cakriife ctd agah VII 87 7a) and that, therefore, 
Varuna would not make him suffer for his sms (ma to enasvanto 
yaksm bhujema VII 88 6c) 

Perhaps the most essential feature of Bhakti is the close 
personal relationship which the Bhakta claims with God Thi^ 
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relationship was expressed by Vasistha in various ways He 
called himself a friend ( sakha VII 86 4b ) of Varuna — * verily, a 
friend even though he might have sinned against Varuna ( tvam 
against krna\at sakha te VII 88 6b ) He was Varuna’s 
constant kinsman, ever dear to him {apir nityah \arima prtyah 
san • VII 88 6a) He would serve Varuna as a slave ( arant daso 
na milhuse karam VII 86 7a) The drstanta in VII 86 5d 
(ova srjd vatsam na damtto vasistham), would, indeed, suggest 
that Vasistha was like a tethered calf ever longing to be united 
with the mother cow 

Classical accounts of the relation between the Bhakta and 
God often speak of occasional estrangement between the two 
Indeed, such estrangement heightens the personal flavour of the 
relationship Vasistha also is seen to be lamenting the fading 
away of the well known friendship between Varuna and himself— 
the friendship in which they were bound together without any 
guile (kva tydm nau sakhya babhiivuh saca\ahe yad avrkam pura 
cit VII 88 5ab) A similar misunderstanding, which was 
differently motivated, seems to have formed the background of 
the dialogue between Varuna and Atharvan in AV V 11 (the 
only samvada sukta m the AV) — Atharvan in this context having 
been none other than Vasistha himself 14 

The classical doctrine of Bhakti normally requires that God 
in whose divine entity the Bhakta seeks to participate is a 
personal God There are indications in the Varuna hymns in the 
seventh Mandala that the pure and most agreeable prayer which 
Vasistha proffered unto Varuna turned the worshipful Varuna 
towards him (RV VII 88 labc ya im arvancam karate 
yajatram ), that Vasistha thus caught direct sight of Varuna ( adhd 
w* csya sanvdr£ aw\ yoge/tt itm VIS %$> la'), 15 Vr raft, VwaS&A 

could thereafter conveniently visualise and meditate upon Varuna 

14 For a fuller treatment of this hymn, see Dmjdckar, ‘ The 

Samvadasokta in the Atharvaveda' , Wus 3, Berlin, DDR, 1976, 

351-55 

15 Cf also TS III 5 2 1 and CopB 2 2 13, where Vasiijha is said to 
}l^ve been the only who had personally seen Indra See iupro 
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through the medium oF Agm (agner anlkam varunasya mamsi : 
VII 88 2b) who was always easily visible Actually Vasistha 
seems to have been a frequent visitor to Varuna’s huge thousand- 
doored mansion ( brhatam manam \arunasvadhavah sahasradvaram 
jagama grham te VII 88 5cd ) 

The mystic experiences which Vasistha was privileged to 
enjoy in Varuna’s company constitute further evidence for the 
doctrine of Bhakti having been, to some extent, forestalled in 
Vasistha’s hymns to Varuna For instance, Vasistha spoke, with 
a touch of nostalgia, of the time when they two — Varuna and he 
himself — climbed into the boat, steered forth to the midst of 
the ocean were tossed up and down upon the back of the waters, 
and thus swung on a swing, as it were, for glory ( VII 88 3 a y ad 
ruhdva \arunai ca not am pra yat samudram way ova madhyam / adhi 
yad apam smibhii cara\a pra prenkha inkhayavahat Subhe kam ) 16 
On another occasion, Varuna is said to have presented before 
Vasistha the cosmic mystery of light and darkness ( VII 88 2cd 
svar yad aimann adhtpa u nndho • bhi nxd vapur driaye runiyat) 
Indeed, Varuna conceded special grace to Vasistha in that he 
initiated the seer into the secret of the threefold seven names of 
the “ cow ’ ( tivaca me \aruno inedhtraya tnh sapla noma 'ghnya 
blbhartl VII 87 4ab) or that he bestowed upon Atharvan the gift 
ofPfSni, that is, the magically potent yak ( A V V 11 lc prsnwrt 
taruna daksmdm dada\dn) As a matter of fact, Vasistha owed 
his \ery Rsi hood to Varuna’s grace (rsim cakdrasvapd mahobhih 
VII 88 4b) These references to Vanina’s special grace to 
Vasistha, verily, clinch the arguments in favour of the above 
hypothesis regarding the doctrine of Bhakti 

Yn my lecture yesterday 1 nave shown that the ‘varuna cull in 
the Vcdic religion is more ancient than the Indra cult It would 
seem that, during the proto Aryan period when the ancestors of 
the Yedic Aryans and the Avestan Aryans lived together in the 
region round about Balkh they evolved, among other religious 
concepts, the remarkable concept of the cosmic law and the admint- 


16 Alto cf VII B8 4a | casiffharb ke tan^o wA? tdhlt. 
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strator of that cosmic law It was this concept of the cosmic 
law and its admintsirator which was further developed and conso- 
lidated— into the concept of Rta-Varupa among the tribes of the 
Proto-Aryans which migrated toSaptasindhu (Proto-Indo-Aryans) 
and into the concept of Asa Ahura among the tribes of the Proto- 
Aryans which migrated to Iran ( Proto Irano Aryans) 17 The 
course of the migration of the Proto-lndo-Aryjns to Saptasindhu 
(unlike that of the Proto-Irano Aryans to Iran ), it would further 
appear, was beset with many impediments (\rtrunl ) — both 
environmental and human Naturally enough, there occurred a 
change of a very fundamental character in their way of life and 
thought, and, correspondingly, also in their religious ideology 
A cosmic god like Asura Vanina could no longer fully satisfy 
their religious cravings They now wanted a heroic god who 
would successfully sponsor their onward march to Saptasindhu 
They, accordingly, evolved the mythological concept of Vrtrahan 
Indra There, thus, developed in Vcdic religion two major 
cults— presumably rivalling each other — namely, the more ancient 
cult centering round Asura Varuna and the newly evolved one 
centering round Vrtrahan Indra 7 * A headlong conflict between 
these two cults could have adversely afTcctcd the solidarity of the 
Vcdic community What has been said above about the peculiar 
relationship between Varuna and Vasistha would show that 
Vasis|ha was a devoted protagonist of the Varuna-cut But, in 
view of the impending schism within the Vcdic Aryandom, he, 
transcending all thought of bigotry, assumed a very practical and 
realistic attitude and deliberately sought to co-ordinate and 
harmonize the two religious cults A critical study of the hymns 
in the seventh Mandate, which relate to the dual divinity Indra- 
Varuna, would more than confirm this hypothesis 


17 Tor a fuller statement regarding the proto \ryans and their migrations 
see Dandekar, '■ The antecedents and the early beginnings of the Vedic 
period , PIHC 10,24 55, “ Some aspects of the Indo-roediterranean contacts," 
ABOR1 50, 57-74 

10 See Dandekar, * Some aspects of Vedic mythology evolutionary 
mythology , UCR 12, 1-23 
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There are, in the Hgveda, eight whole hymns and parts of 
two hymns, which have Indruvarunau as de\ata 18 But all of 
them, barring the four hymns in the seventh Mandala, which, 
incidentally form the largest single group of Indra Varuna hymns 
in any Mandala, are quite conventional in character In RV 
VII 82-85, on the other hand a specific relationship is sought to 
be established between the two gods Indra and Varana It 
is emphasised m various passages in these hymns” that the 
spheres of activity of Varuna and Indra though separate are 
essentially complementary and that an active collaboration, on 
equal terms, of these two gods alone ensures the property 
integrated and amicable operation of the world process m its 
cosmic and socio political aspects All thought of antagonism 
between Varuna and Indra is studiously discountenanced and an 
attitude of religious conciliation clearly indicated 21 

This, Vasisjha accomplished in various ways For instance, 
he identified the specific spheres of sovereignty of these two gods 
by characterising one of them as samraj and the other as sxaraj 
(sumral any ah s\aral anya ucyale \anx VII 82 2a) As has 
been pointed out earlier, Varuna was from the very beginning, 
conceived of as samraj or world sovereign since lie was con 
sidered to have been responsible for the proper functioning of 
cosmic law, J ha Indra on the other hand, was originally a 
human hero who led the Vedic Aryans in their exploits of 
conquest and colonisation and was only at a later stage when 
history came to be mythologised transformed into the national 
'var god of the Vedic mythology The description of Indra as 
)o jata e\a praihamah (II 12 1 ) would seem to suggest ( 1 ) that 
Indra was introduced as a god into the Vedic pantheon at a later 
stage in the evolution of the Vedic mythology ( jata ) and (2) that. 


19 These art I 17 III 62 1-3 IN 41 42 7-10 M CO VII 82-85, 
MU 59 Jn IV 42 only slania, 9 and 10 seem lo reJale to Indrlvaruijiu. 

20 For the discussion of ihese passages see Davdekar \ at ijha as 
*el g out conciliator , ment tmed m fn 13 

21 Tie only passage m an Indra \ amoa h>mn outs de the seventh 
Nlatvjsla, which tiictly reflects this Idea, u VI 63 3ed 
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at the very moment when he was so introduced, he assumed the 
foremost position among the Vedic gods ( prathamah ) Indra 
was svaraj — which epithet I am tempted to explain as denoting 
one who had won his luminous divine sovereignty ( raj) 
through his own ( sva ) prowess Once one comprehended these 
two aspects of the Vedic mythology — the cosmic-ethical aspect 
(as represented by Varuna) and the human heroic aspect (as 
represented by Indra ) — m the proper historical perspective, one 
would forthwith disabuse one’s mind of any thought of any 
essential antagonism between the two gods Both gods were 
great ( mahantau VII 82 2b ) in their respective roles Having 
duly recognised this, all other gods, m the highest heaven, 
subserved Indra Varuna by consigning into them their splendour 
and their strength ( VII 82 2cd viive devasah parame vyomam 
sam mm ojo vrsana sam balam dadhuh ) 

A natural development in the Vedic religious ideology was 
that Varuna, the god of cosmic law, also came to be represented 
specifically as the god who enforced moral order within the 
human community Indra, the war god, sponsored the Vedic 
Aryans’ exploits of conquest and colonization, while Varuna, the 
moral governor, blessed their efforts m connection with law and 
order In his Indra-Varuna hymns, Vasistha took every 
opportunity of deliberately emphasizing the point that the two 
gods were respectively associated with the two essentially 
complementary functions, namely, conquest and establishment of 
law and order which must necessarily follow each conquest 
Vasistha did this in a variety of ways In one passage ( VII 82 
4ab), for instance, he spoke of Indra being invoked in battles 
and wars {ymam yutsu prtanasu havamahe ) and of Varuna 
' being invoked in connection with the promotion of the activities 
of peace {ymam ksemasya prasave havamahe ) Here the word 
ymam is obviously to be understood in the sense of yuvayoh 
any am But, with a view to eliminating even a remote possibility 
of a dichotomy between the two gods being implied through such 
hard and fast allocation of functions, Vasistha seems to have 
deliberately used the dual form yuram The dual form would 
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properly integrated socio political life for the Vedic Aryans The 
Vedic Aryans were, therefore required to offer prayers to both 
Varuna and Indra The prayer to Varuna, who held the commu- 
nity together by assigning suitable functions to its various 
constituents (VII 85 3c krstir anyo dhdrayati pravikta ) and 
who resented all assaults against Kta ( VII 84 4c pra ya adityo 
anrta minati ) was that there should be no occurrence of any 
transgression of Varuna s law- cosmic ethical and human moral— 
which would entail that god s ill will and displeasure ( VII 84 2c 
pari no helo varunasya vrjyah ) and that to Indra who destroyed 
irresistible foes (VII 85 3d vrtrany anyo apratmi hanti ) and 
bestowed on bis worshippers countless treasures (VII 84 4d 
amita sure day ate vasuni ), that he should make available ample 
facility for settlement and expansion (VII 84 2d urum na 
indrah krnavad u lokant) Such deliberate and meaningful 
juxtaposition of the two gods by Vasistha would amply testify to 
his conscious commitment to the self imposed mission of avoiding 
a rift within the Vedic religion by bringing about a rapprochement 
between the Varuna-cult and the Indra cult 


[First publshed Punjab University Pa Bull (Arts) 6 (2) 1975, pp 115-127 ] 
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INDO EUROPEANISM AND VEDIC MYTHOLOGY 
SOME NOTES 1 

( 1 ) Comparative mythology isa natural extension of com- 
parative linguistics A comparative study of the various languages 
of the wide region extending from Ireland in the west to India m 
the east led to the assumption first of a common Indo-European 
(IE) language as the ancient ancestor of all those languages, and 
subsequently of a common IE people, who spoke that language, 
and of a common IE culture, particularly of ccmmon IE religion 
and mythology Understandably enough, the study of Vedic 
language and Vedic religion and mythology served almost as 
the starting point of the two disciplines of comparative lingui- 
stics and comparative mythology However, in the early years of 
the history of Vedic philology in the West, scholars like BOPP, 
Bohlen, and Benfey are seen to have evinced greater interest 
in the language of the Veda than m the religion and my- 
thology of the Veda, though we do come across such stray 
speculations relating to comparative mythology as that Sara- 
meyau m the Ug\eda are identical with Greek Kerberos, that 
Dionysos is to be understood as the joint divinity of dyu (day) 
and mi (night) (both these suggestions by BENFEY), and that 
the legend of the Pams and the cows is comparable to the myth 
of Cacus ard Evander ( suggested by F Rosen ) Even ROTFf, 
who may be said to have inaugurated the era of critical Vedic 
uv/fc. Zwf Uttuatur vnd Gettfattute 4ct 

IVeda ( 1846), did not occupy lumself to any appreciable extent 

1 These notes were prepared for a paper which I was invited to present 
at the Indo Soviet Symposium on “ Ethnic problems of the early history of the 
peoples of Central Asia and India in the second millennium B G , held at 
Dushanbe, USSR, on Ociober 17 22, 1977 It was intended that these notes 
would be developed into a fuU research paper after the reaction to them of the 
participants in the Symposium bad become known Unfortunately, however, 
Jor personal reasons, I could not attend the Symposium at Dushanbe 
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with comparative mythology as such It is Adalbert KUHN who 
must be regarded as the true pioneer of comparative mythology 
with special reference to the Veda KUHN believed that, just as 
the IE peoples derived their respective languages from a common 
IE language, they also derived most of their mythological concepts 
from a common IE mythology He further believed that the 
etymologies of the names of the various Vedic gods provided 
ample material for identifying the IE elements in Vedic mythology 
In other words comparative linguistics and comparative mytho 
logy went hand in hand And, thirdly, he believed that most of 
the Vedic (and, therefore, IE) gods were personifications of 
natural powers and phenomena Max Muller also was an 
ardent exponent of this very kind of comparative mythology and 
based his theories about Vedic mythology on the three assumptions 
set forth by Kuhn For instance, Max Muller accepted the 
equations Sarameyau = Hermeias, Sarama = Helena, Saranyu = 
Erinnys, Parjanya=Perkuna$ (Lith), Usas=Eos, Bhaga=Bogu 
(old Slav ), Vata = Wotan, Vak*=Vox, etc In bis Gifford 
Lectures on Anthropological Religion delivered at the University 
of Glasgow in 1891, Max MtiLLER uttered these momentous 
words “ If I were asked what I consider the most important dis- 
covery which has been made during the nineteenth century with 
respect to the ancient history of mankind, I should say it was the 
simple etymological equation Sanskrit Dyaus-Pitar = Greek 
Zeus Pater *= Latin Jupiter = Old Norse Tyr ” One can hardly 
think of a more eloquent simultaneous glorification of the two 
disciplines of comparative linguistics and comparative mytho- 
logy 


The nineteenth century witnessed the rise of several academic 
disciplines (including archaeology ), but the major contribution 
of that century must, indeed, be regarded as having been the con 
cept of an IE language family ( Incidentally, it was Thomas 
YOUNG who, in 1813, introduced the term ‘IE’ while reviewing 
Johann ADELUNG’s work Mithridates ) The view has, no 
doubt, been expressed from time to time, by linguisticians like 
Trubetzkoy, Solta, Pisani, and Allen, that the assumption 
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of a single unitary Ur IE is by no means necessary for explaining 
the IE language family But, as ThiemE has rightly pointed out, 
the IE languages have too many similarities to be explained by 
anything other than a common genetic origin 

Language is regarded as the most potent source for the study 
of a culture Language, according to KEARY, “ holds within it 
far better than do tumuli or weapons, or articles of pottery or 
woven stuffs or ornaments, the records of long past times” 
CHILDE confirms this by stating that “ language, albeit an abs- 
traction, is yet a more subtle and pervasive criterion of indivi- 
duality than the culture-group formed by comparing flints and 
potsherds of the * races * of skull measures " 

This view clearly smacks of a partiality for the study of 
language as against archaeology The obvious limitations of 
linguistics must not be lost sight of 

(2) A kind of reaction against the approach to Vedic 
mythology exclusively from the point of view of comparative 
mythology was but to be expected John Muir, for instance, in 
the fifth volume of his Original Sanskrit Texts ( 1872 ), seemed to 
insist on Vedic religion and mythology being studied primarily 
from the Vedic sources, the comparative methods being utilised, 
if at all, only secondarily Abel BERGAIGNE also was generally 
averse to the methods of comparative mythology which had been 
so much overworked by KUHN and MAX MULLER The my- 
thology of the Vedic Aryans was, according to him, closely con- 
nected with their peculiar sacrificial cult which showed hardly any 
IE influence HlLLEBRANDT also firmly believed that Vedic 
mythology and Vedic ritual were essentially inseparable He fur- 
ther insisted that etymology, even if correct ( and one could not 
he too sure of its correctness 1 ), was mythologically useless be- 
cause the meaning which it furnished was so general that it rarely 
any sure clue to the character of a Vedic god Similarly, 
though OLDENBERG had no objection to individual Vedic gods 
being traced back to their IE forms, he rightly cautioned that in 
that connection one must free oneself from the realm of mere 
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etymology According to OLDENBERG, Vedic religion must be 
viewed essentially and primarily as an Indian religion and not as 
a mere modification of IE religion He also emphasised the 
anthropological and ethnological factors in the development of 
Vedic religion and mythology 

( 3 ) Though Macdonell, Bloomfield, and von Schr- 
OEDER sought to revive the methods of comparative mythology 
in the study of Vedic religion and mythology, it came to be 
strongly reasserted ( for instance, by PlSCHEL and GELDNER ) 
that the Rgveda was predominantly an Indian document, that 
comparative linguistics was not necessarily a safe guide, and that 
the gulf between the earliest culture of the IE peoples of Europe 
and that of the Vedic age was such that no amount of phonetic 
equations could bridge it The unwarranted emphasis on the IE 
elements in Vedic religion and mythology and the method of mere 
etymologising had consequently to be given up There also be- 
came evident a growing tendency against the naturalistic inter- 
pretation of Vedic mythology Among other tendencies which 
became prominent besides anti naturalism may be mentioned the 
awareness of the prevalence in Vedic religion of what might be 
called the ideology of primitive magic and the recognition of the 
non Aryan ( non IE ) elements in Vedic mythology 
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(a) The Vienna scholars like KOPPERS aver that the IE 
problem is not just a problem of linguistics and archaeology but 
that it is also a problem of ethnology and religion history The 
religious patterns develop in conformity with the levels of culture 
For instance, following W SCHMIDT, KOPPERS suggested that, 
while cattle served as the economic basis of the Proto IE people 
with their home in the Central Asian Steppes, the horse as a 
sacrificial animal was more esteemed 

(b) M ELIADE has attempted a typological analysis based 
on the concept of archetypes coined by C G JUNG and applied 
to religious studies by Karl KaRENYI and Erich NEUMANN 

( c ) E BENVENISTE has sought to endow the methods of 
comparative linguistics with new precision and to apply them 
to the vocabulary of institutions in an attempt to lay bare the 
primary notions underlying those institutions In this way, new 
light is believed to have been thrown on the foundations of many 
institutions of the modern world jn the fields of social structure 
and relations, economics law, and religion 

( d ) Soviet scholars have emphasized the definite proximity 
between Indo Iranian (specially Iranian) and Slavonic vocabu- 
lary for social and religious concepts TorOROV has, for instance, 
drawn attention to what he calls Slavonic reminiscences of the 
Mithraic terminology and to the demon adversaries of Indra and 
their correspondences in a Russian folk tale ( Vyamsa Usnya ) 
TOPORDV and IVANOV have analysed the Indra and the Parjanya- 
hymns in the Rg\ eda with a view to the reconstruction of the IE 
mythologeme of the storm god and his adversary They have 
pointed to the correspondence between Vedic Vrtra Yala and the 
Slavonic god Ve'ies (Incidentally, n Jacobson believes that 
Veles is clearly related to Varuna both linguistically and mytho 
logically ) ElizarenkOVA and TOPOROV have attempted a 
semiotic interpretation of India's prominence m the Rgvedic pan 
theon and of its pre history TOPOROV has investigated the gods 
as they are enumerated id The Russian Primary Chronicle, in the 
Igor Tale and in various other works with special reference to the 
ancient Slavonic pantheon (and not to cube mer nation) and has 
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etymology According to OLDENBERG, Vedic religion roust be 
viewed essentially and primarily as an Indian religion and not as 
a mere modification of IE religion He also emphasised the 
anthropological and ethnological factors in the development of 
Vedic religion and mythology 

( 3 ) Though Macdonell, Bloomfield, and VON Schr- 
OEDER sought to revive the methods of comparative mythology 
in the study of Vedic religion and mythology, it came to be 
strongly reasserted ( for instance by PISCHEL and GELDNER ) 
that the Bgverfn was predominantly an Indian document, that 
comparative linguistics was not necessarily a safe guide, and that 
the gulf between the earliest culture of the IE peoples of Europe 
and that of the Vedic age was such that no amount of phonetic 
equations could bridge it The unwarranted emphasis on the IE 
elements in Vedic religion and mythology and the method of mere 
etymologising had consequently to be given up There also be- 
came evident a growing tendency against the naturalistic inter- 
pretation of Vedic mythology Among other tendencies which 
became prominent besides anti naturalism may be mentioned the 
awareness of the prevalence in Vedic religion of what might be 
called the ideology of primitive magic and the recognition of the 
non Aryan ( non IE ) elements in Vedic mythology 

(4) Such was the state of things when, nearly forty years 
ago, the discipline of comparative IE mythology was revived, but 
on different lines It has been pointed out that, instead of carry 
mg out minute historical research on the detailed development of 
the individual deities by forging links on the basis of sheer ety 
mological speculations and thereby patching up a raeged image 
composed of aimless bits of evidence, the new trends focussed 
attention on pattern and structure In other words, mythology 
was now studied in a * structuralist way rather than in an ‘ ato- 
mistic * way The emphasis had shifted from lexical analogues to 
structural similarities The following principal approaches may 
be mentioned as representing these new trends m comparative IS 
mythology 
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(a) The Vienna scholars like KOPPERS aver that the IE 
problem is not just a problem of linguistics and archaeology but 
that it is also a problem of ethnology and religion -history The 
religious patterns develop in conformity with the levels of culture 
For instance, following W SCHMIDT, KOPPERS suggested that, 
while cattle served as the economic basis of the Proto IE people 
with their home m the Central Asian Steppes, the horse as a 
sacrificial animal was more esteemed 

( b ) M ELIADE has attempted a typological analysis based 
on the concept of archetypes coined by C G JUNG and applied 
to religious studies by Karl KaR^NYI and Erich NEUMANN 

(c) E DENVENISTE has sought to endow the methods of 
comparative linguistics with new precision and to apply them 
to the vocabulary of institutions in an attempt to lay bare the 
primary notions underlying those institutions In this way, new 
light is believed to have been thrown on the foundations of many 
Institutions of the modern world m the fields of social structure 
and relations, economics, law, and religion 

( d ) Soviet scholars have emphasized the definite proximity 
between Indo Iranian ( specially Iranian ) and Slavonic vocabu- 
lary for social and religious concepts TOPOROV has, for instance, 
drawn attention to what he calls S!a\onic reminiscences of the 
MitbraiC terminology and to the demon adversaries of Indra and 
their correspondences in a Russian folk-tale (Vyamsa Usnya) 
TOPOROV and IVANOV have analysed the Indra- and the Parjanya- 
hymns in the Rgi eda with a view to the reconstruction of the IE 
mythologeme of the storm god and his adversary They have 
pointed to the correspondence between Vedic Vytra-Vala and the 
Slavonic god Veles (Incidentally, R JACOBSON believes that 
Veles is clearly related to Varuna both linguistically and mytho- 
logically ) ElIZARENKOYA and TOPOROV have attempted a 
semiotic interpretation of Indra’s prominence »n the Rgvedic pan- 
theon and of its pre history TOPOROV has investigated the gods 
as they arc enumerated in The Russian Primary Chronicle, in the 
Jgor Talc, and in various other works with special reference to the 
ancient Slav on ic pantheon (and not to cube mcrizat ion) and has 
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postulated the equations Stnbogu = Varuna Mitra, Perunnu = 
Indra, and Volosu = Asvinau He and ELIZARENKOVA have 
brought out the typological similarity of [Jsas to one concrete 
personage of the Baltic ( Lettish) folklore namely, Usm£ ( male) 
Usas is looked upon as not merely a poetic symbol of dawn but 
as a functional symbol having its roots in the mythology common 
to the Indo Iranians and the Balts Mention is also made m this 
connection of the cow symbolism which was so common among 
both these peoples 

A reference may further be made here to some other views 
of Soviet scholars relating to comparative IE mythology In 
connection with the cow symbolism, attention is drawn to the 
related concepts Lithuanian damn Avestan da&na, and Vcdic 
dhena ( dhenu , dhi) suggesting the close association of ritual and 
liturgy with the cow symbolism so characteristic of Usas Inciden- 
tally, the cow symbolism is said to have been fairly prominent in 
Slavonic marriage etc A typological study of Vedic Usas and 
Lettish Usm$ is said to prove that two comparable and isomorph 
figures appear in Vedic mythology and Lettish folklore Eliza- 
RENKOVA suggests that Agni and Aivms represent incomplete 
correspondences of UsinS viewed as a solar figure TOPOROV and 
IVANOV speak of Byelorussian reflexion of a group of IE words 
connected with the storm god cult They point to Byelorussian 
linguistic and mythological parallel to Vedic Parjanya Studying 
the correlation between Indra and Varuna ELIZARENKOVA puts 
forth the hypothesis concerning the pre RV state, when the level 
of magic power represented by Mitra Varuna must have modelled 
all the three functions of gods (cf DUMEZIL) IVANOV draws 
attention to the ancient Indian myth of primeval names giving 
and its parallel m the Greek tradition, while TOPOROV tries to 
reconstruct the ‘ world egg ’ myth 

{ e) The discipline of comparative mythology has, in recent 
years, again come into its own, thanks mainly to the prolific 
efforts of Georges DUMEZIL It is claimed that this new compa 
rative IE mythology seeks to unravel and define the conceptual 
structures common to the religious and social organization of tb? 
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early historical and pre liferate IE-speaking people It is further 
claimed that the sociological approach, initiated byDUMEZIL and 
zealously sponsored by WlKANDER, DE VRIES, and PUIIVEL, not 
only draws on the philological speculations of the past 150 years, 
hut also incorporates the structuralist mode of thought of this 
century in such fields as linguistics, anthropology, folklore, and 
history of religion In a sense, DUMEZIL’s methods are said to 
reflect the fusion of comparativist and sociological traditions 

DUM^ZIL starts from the Durkheirman functional relation- 
ship between social and sacred phenomena and arrives at his 
conception of tripartite division of IE social organization into 
priests, warriors, and food producers ( that is, peasantry and arti- 
sans ) as the keystone of a common ideology which was a wide 
spread and unique trait in ancient Rome, Iran and India and which 
recurred also among the early Germans and Celts The conception 
of a social structure based on the distinction and hierarchisation 
of three functions gave rise to the threefold mythology In this 
trifuoctional mythological pattern, DUM&ZIL speaks of (i) the 
top level of 4 joint sovereignty \ the magico-rehgious aspect of 
which, is represented by Vcdic Varuna, Roman Jupiter, and Germa- 
nic Odm and the juridical aspect of which is represented by 
Vedic Mitra, Roman Dius Fidius, and Germanic Tyr, (li) the 
second level of * warrior which is represented by Vedic Indra 
( Vedic Indra, it is sometimes suggested, represents the chivalrous 
aspect of this level and Rudra the frenzied aspect ), Roman Mars, 
and Germanic Thor, and (m) the third level of 4 fertility, wealth, 
nourishment, reproduction, etc ’ represented by Vedic Asvinau, 
Roman Qunnus, and Germanic Freyja, Frey, Njord, etc 
DUMEZ1L further extends his scheme to Celtic and Scandinavian 
mythology and folklore He also speaks of other aspects of 
triplicity such as injustice, war, and famine 

Among Dum£zil*s other mythological equations within this 
framework are Apam napat=Old Irish god Nechtan, Usas= 
Roman Mater MatuJa, Roman Angerona=: Vcdic goddess of 
short days (RF V 40 5-8), Adiu=Fortuna Pnmigema, Lua 
Mater=divine character of Niryti, Aryaman=Heros Eremon of 
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the Irish folk tales, Vi$nu=Scandinavian Vidarr Incidentally, 
DUM^ZIL establishes the relationship between language and cul- 
ture as a genetic rather than a generic model 

( f ) Some other recent studies in comparative IE mythology 
have brought out the following points (i) Various springtime 
festivals among the IE peoples arc shown to be similar (MANN) 

( 11 ) Satires in Greek, Celtic Germanic, and Vcdic poetry mdi 
cate that the IE social behaviour was motivated more by a sense 
of public reputation than by the concept of private guilt ( WARD ) 
(m ) The Indo Europeans envisioned the sky as a vault of stone, 
cf Sk aiinan, sky and stone , Avestan asman , Lithuanian akmuo, 
Slavic kanten, Gothic fumnis ( But did the IE folk know stone 
vaults?) (jv ) Water played a significant role in the burial rites of 
the IEs of the metal ages ( v ) The IE notion of society encotn 
passed men as well as animals (Cf viro-peku , dupada-catuspada , 
also goira ) ( vi ) The Hittite w ord pankus would suggest that Vedic 
panca ( as for instance, in panca janah) had the sense of “totality* 

< vn ) Hellenic Hermes and Ved/c Pusan represent a transposition 
into mythology and religion of the exchange and reciprocity 
(But it is Paon who is usually identified with Pusan ) (vm) ftP 
(X 39 3), Videvdat (7 44), and Pindaric ode ( 5th cent B C ) 
seem to suggest that among the IEs there must have existed 
three classes of medical specialists (corresponding to the three 
social classes) namely, those who cured by means of spells (for 
priestly class ) those who cured by means of knives ( for warrior 
class ) and those who cured by means of herbs ( for farmers, etc ) 
On account of the peculiar * agglomerating*’ tendency of the 
Veda, these three categories of medical specialists are united in 
the figure of ASvmau (ix) The peculiarly close relationship bet 
ween the Vedic and the Baltic ideologies is due to the conservatism 
and archaic character of the latter in respect of language and way 
of life ( x ) The Vedic samxada suklas, the Brahtnana legends, 
and the post Vedic epic motifs have clear counterparts m Irish 
sagas 

( 5 ) Out of the various new approaches m comparative IE 
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one which is perhaps most aggressive and which has given rise to 
a veritable independent tradition in comparative mythology, may 
be subjected to a brief critical examination It has been rightly 
pointed out that cultural reconstruction, and proto ethno science 
in particular, must take account of the up-to date information from 
the relevant humanistic and natural sciences DUMEZIL’S work 
based on Durkheimian theory, which latter, incidentally, is out of 
date, is said to represent a negative example It has been further 
pointed out that much of DUMEZIL’s theoretical superstructure 
depends overly on highly abstract conceptions Again, Dum£zil’s 
assertion that the tripartite social division did not originally 
exist among the peoples of antiquity who were not IE is difficult 
to accept Can “tri partition” be proved to be uniquely IE? Can 
it not be regarded as having been universally dictated by nature 
of things t According to Brough, for instance, ancient Jewish 
history provides us with not one but two distinct series of persons 
and events which are illuminated by a similar tripartite analysis 
There is also a wide spread tendency m popular literature towards 
a threefold characterization The * three functions * can thus by 
no means be said to be typically IE It cannot be even proved 
with certainty that this social stratification was common to all IE 
peoples While Indo-Ir evidence points to three rigidly defined 
classes, Roman evidence indicates only three general modes of 
activity (The contention that, though tn partition is an obvious 
division of responsib lities within a community, its formal recog- 
nition is specifically IE is haidly valid ) Similarly, had tnpactition 
been the core of the IE society and pantheon, the lexical charac- 
ter of the terms relating to it would have been preserved 

And even if it is granted that ihe IE social organization was 
composed of “ three functions ”, does it necessarily follow that 
the gods of the RV (among others) were “ collective representa- 
tions ” of this social structure 9 Society cannot be the * stuff ’ of 
the supernatural The way of life may define the character of 
rebgion and mythology. 

The hierarchical order of the three functions has varied in 
DUm£zil*s various explanations The same god is assigned 
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different functions or more than one function ( cf Zeus, Mithra ) 
in different contexts There is no unanimity of views among the 
Dumeziliaos m the matter of assigning functions to divinities Ts 
the mutability of DUMEZiL’s own views not indicative of the 
instability of his position ? 

But the most glaring defect of DUMEZiL’s theory is that his 
conception of functional tripartition is not supported by Vedic 
evidence For instance, Indra, as portrayed in Vedic mythology, 
has no real counterpart in any other IE mythology or language 
When DUMEZIL speaks of Mitra as the sovereign in his clear, 
regal, calm, benevolent, sacerdotal aspect, and of Varuna as the 
sovereign in his assailant, sombre, inspiring, violent, terrible, war- 
like aspect, one fails to understand on what textual evidence he 
has based his theory of such marked contrast between the two 
gods One would search m vain for Rgvcdic passages in support 
of the long array of adjectives which the French mythologist has 
used Similar is the case in regard to DUMEZiL’s contention 
that horse is heavily connected with the Varuna half of sovereignty 
but absent from the Mitra half While suggesting the corres- 
pondence between Scandinavian Vidarr and Vedic Visnu, 
DUMEZIL seems to connect the word > isnu with the preposition 
vi ( denoting the idea of separation ), when, m fact, that word has 
to be derived from the root \i (=to fly) indicating the original 
bird form of Visnu DUMEZIL refers to the Roman ritual but 
does not take into account the Vedic ritual which, incidentally, 
has developed independently of the IE influence Indeed, while 
explicating the character of a Vedic deity, he does not consider 
the entire Vedic material concerning that deity but selects only 
what suits his theory. 

As for some other points made by DUMEZIL, it may be point- 
ed out that the Vedic evidence does not support the assumption 
that Bhaga and Aryaman are minor sovereigns under Mitra, and 
Daksa and Amsa under Varuna There is also no clear reference 
m the Mahabharata to the three sins of Indra ( which are made to 
correspond with those of Tullus Hoslihus, the third king of Rome, 
Qwlthe Norse hero Starkadr) having been responsible for the 
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birth of Yudhisthira ( through the tcjas which Tndra had lost on 
account of his first sin), of Bhtma and Arjuna ( through the lost 
vigorous manhood), and of Nakula and Sabadeva (through the 
lost beauty ) 

The fact that ancient Greek mythology reflects but few IE 
traits would seem seriously to vitiate DUMEZIL’s theory For, as 
has been pointed out, despite the relative abundance of documen- 
tary evidence as to the character of Greek religion and mythology, 
it has proved all but impossible to sort out from it any overall 
structure comparable to the one which DUMEZIL claims to have 
discovered in Indo-Iraman, Ttahc, Norse, and Celtic traditions 
One really wonders as to what extent one can at all impute to the 
profoundly localized Greek and Indian traditions the IE mytholo- 
gical inheritances And, out of the three factors, namely, diffu- 
sion, independent invention, and common IE heritage, why are 
the first two altogether ignored ? 

Further, there is hardly any dement of " religiosity ” in the 
tripartite functional mythology One may also ask whether the 
religio mythological pattern of a people would remain unchanged 
m spite of that people s essentially changing environments 
DUMEZIL seems to regard mythology as being static It is, in- 
deed, difficult to believe that any mythological pattern could survive 
the various inevitable changes in social life DUMEZIL derives 
evidence indiscriminately from myth, ritual, epic, legend, folklore, 
history, etc How far is it proper to explain obviously histori- 
cal events in terms of tripartition (as DUMEZIL sometimes 
does)? Further, DUMEZIL often establishes correspondences on 
slender basis e g legend of Mudgala and Roman rules of 
divination, Yjsnu and the Iranian entity Rasnu, Maruts and 
Zoroastnan Frflvasis, Roman Fordicidia (involving the sacrifice 
of a pregnant cow ) and the sacrifice of astapadi in the Raja- 
suya, circular temple in Rome and the circular manner in which 
Yedic sacrificial fires are set up Dum£zil’s methods are often 
procrustian and the correspondences postulated by him quite 
tenuous 
45 
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(6) Conclusion* (i) Comparative linguistics ( particular!) 
etymologies of the names of the Vedic gods or mere phonetic cor 
respondences ) should not be made the starting point of any stud; 
of Vedic religion and mythology Linguistics may be employed b] 
way of corroborative evidence (or as negative evidence, for in 
stance, in order to show that the words varuna and ouranos art 
not derived from the same root ) ( n ) Comparative mytholog 

too has but limited scope Indeed, Vedic mythology is mucl 
farther removed from IE mythology than Vedic language from II 
language ( in ) One must guard against mistaking ‘ universal 
concepts for IE concepts (iv) Exclusively naturalistic inter 
pretation of Vedic mythology is not warranted by Vedic evidence 
(v) The Dumezilian pattern of functional tripartition provide 
too narrow a frame to contain all the variety and complexity o 
Vedic mythology ( vi ) The importance of anthropological am 
ethnological factors in the formation and development of mytho 
logy should not be underestimated (vu) Vedic mythology 1 
by no means a static phenomenon It is essentially an evolutiona 
ry or growing mythology Its character is determined by th 
vicissitudes in the life of the Vedic Aryans ( vm ) The IE ele 
ments in Vedic mythology as it emerges from the Vedic texts ar 
few, feeble, and faint Compared to the mythologies of som 
other IE peoples, the development of some of these element 
appears to have been arrested in Vedic mythology ( as in the cas 
of Dyaus), while the nature of some others has undergone 
conspicuous change on account of the peculiar influences to whic 
they had been exposed ( as in the case of Aivmau ) 

The concept of Dyaus may be regarded as having been trul 
IE in origin Known differently m the mythologies of differer 
IE peoples as Zeus, Deipatyros, Ziu, Diespater, Jupiter, Tyr, etc 
this god was originally associated with heavenly and divine light 
As such he was also linked with the idea of authority In confor 
mity with the patriarchal IE society, he was called “ father 
However, Dyaus was not elevated to the exalted position of th 
supreme god like his other counterparts The reason for tht 
seems to have been this . Dyaus represents one aspect of what ma 
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be called cosmic religion. Among the pro to- Aryans, there evolv- 
ed another aspect of cosmic religion, namely, that related to Rta 
and Varuna, which may be characterised as being peculiar to them 
and which may be presumed to have arrested the mythological 
development of Dyaus. 

The IEs had no Mother-Goddess as such who stood above the 
other divinities, though it »s suggested that the fact that the words 
for earth in IE languages are usually feminine ( Sk. prtlm, Gk. 
ge, chtdn, Latin terra ) may be indicating the idea of Mother 
Earth. 

Aivinau provide perhaps the most striking justification for 
comparative IE mythology. The Divine Twins of the Vedic, 
Greek, find Bailie traditions ( respectively, Aivinau-Divo Nflpata, 
Dios Kouioi, and Dieva Deli [in Latvian] and Dievo Suneliai 
Jin Lithuanian] are related not only mythologically but also 
etymologically. Germanic evidence is newly derived from the 
heroic epic, Kudrun. The Iranian counterparts of ASvinau are 
believed to be Haurvatat and Ameretut. ( Incidentally, the Areata 
has demon Nahailhya | Nasatya ]. This is so presumably because 
all divinities associated with warfare and with horse have been 
rejected by the Zoroastrian religion. ) Strangely enough, DUMEZ1L 
secs the reflection of the Divine Twins also in Romulus-Remus. 

It is claimed that each member of this Divine Pair has a 
distinctive character. 

The peculiar Vedic development of the mythology of the 
Divine Twins is characterised by the concept of Aditi attended 
upon by two cavaliers ( as pointed out by PRZYLUSKt ) and of 
the honey-whip of Aivinau. 

One can speak of an IE prototype of horse-sacrificc; but the 
Vcdjc Aivamedha in its totality has to be viewed as an Indian 
development on account of the inclusion in it of the elements of 
the pre-Aryan human sacrifice. The parallelism between the A$va- 
medha and the Roman October Equus is noteworthy. Also note- 
worthy is the sexual aspect of the rite in Vedic and Celtic tradi- 
tions (Vedic ; the queen and the horse; Celtic : the king and the 
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mare) Among the Gauls, the proper name Epomeduos (Aiva* 
medha ) is attested 

( ix ) Vedic religion and mythology received their first distinc- 
tive characterisation during the proto-Aryan period when the 
common ancestors of the Vedic Aryans, Iranian Aryans, and 
Anatolian Aryans lived together presumably in the region of Balkh 
The concept of Rta or cosmic order and the ' binder ’ gods Asura 
Varuna and Mitra, the Soma cult, and the peculiar fire cult are 
some of the principal exclusive features of the newjy evolved 
'Aryan’ religion 

The fire cult of the proto Aryans, for instance, was different 
from the cult of Roman Vesta and Greek Hestia which latter was 
essentially the cult of the hearth It may be noted that in those 
traditions in which the linguistic cognates of the word agnl are 
attested (Latin ignis Slavonic ognis) the counterparts of the 
Agm cult are not to be met with In the Iranian tradition, on 
the other hand, the Agm cult exists, but not the linguistic cog- 
nate of the word agm The Avestan word for fire, namely, alar, 
may, however, be connected with Vedic Agm’s epithet atharyu 
(x) The migration from Balkb to Saptasindhu and the early 
settlements in Saptasindhu, which had been beset with many 1m 
pedements (\rtram) natural and human, gave rise to the mytho- 
logy of i rtrahan Indra — the human hero who was transformed 
into a war god This was the result of mythologisation of history 
Understandably enough, the Rgveda, a major part of which cons 
titutes a saga of Aryan conquest and colonisation, is dominated 
by the figure of Indra ( xi ) Side by side with the hieratic religion 
centering round Varuna, Indra, Agm, and Soma, there existed 
several popular religious cults among the Vedic people Similarly, 
in their new environments, the Vodcc Aryans confronted seme 
pre Vedic non Aryan religious cults, which were widely spread 
and deeply rooted and which they could neither ignore nor over- 
whelm They accommodated these popular and non Aryan cults 
into the framework of their religion and mythology This becomes 
evident, for instance, m the mythology relating to Visnu and 
Rudra. The obviously artificial association of the popular gods 
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with ludra, who, as it were, served as the philosophers’ stone in 
respect of the hieratic elevation of these gods, the tendentious 
suppression or transformation of some of the original traits of the 
popular and non-Aryan religious ideologies, and the solarization 
of the originally non-solar divinities arc some of the features of 
this process of hierarchisation of popular cults. 

[JTnt published : V. S. ApU Comm. Vcl , Poana, 1978,4-16.] 
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aggitus 298 
aghrru 95, 95n 
Agidistis 13 In 

Agm 10, 24, 73n, 78, 93, 95, 
97, 105, 118,121f, 133,206, 
206 n, 21 2n 220, 222ff, 
223 n, 234, 259n. 278fT, 345 
Agmcili 311 
Agni${oma sacrifice 44 
agoltya 5, 97 
uhcnanlya 279 f 
Ahi 144, 144n, 191, 191n 


Ahrsman 51 
Ahura 49n, 55n 
Ahura Mazda( h ) 1 8, 3 1 , 33f , 
36f , 41, 44, 48, 49, 49n, 50, 
55n, 65, 136. 178, 181, 286f 
aingel 298 
Airyaman 287 
ajaiva 98 
akmuo 358 
ama 1 73n 
amati 13, 18, 22f 
Amba 271, 27 In 
Ambika 270IT 
Ameretat 363 

Amesa Spentas 31, 36, 41, 50, 
75n 

amhomuc 279 
Am5a 360 
anastapoSu 107 
anas fen edas 107 
Anava 340 

Andra 174n, 181, I82n, 185 

angel 298 

angele 298 

ange/tir 298 

Angerona 357 

angiras 297f 

angtrasam ayana 297 

Angirascs 127, 288, 297/T. 300 

angtra si agmcili 297 

angirasl raSana 297 

angirastama 29 7f. 
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Angra Marayu 75n 
angvst/ia 86 
anikaxat 27 9 
anrta 317, 328 
Antaka 120 

anthropomorphism 5, 31, 92, 
105, 107, llOn, 125, 166, 
258, 26 8 n 
anuja\ara 322 
Apala 163 
apam garbha 301 
Apam Napat 4, 301 ff, 357 
dpi 150a 
Apollo 191n, 222 
Apr! hymns 283r, 286, 290f, 
293 

Aptya 150, 302 
or 59, 326 
ara 59 
ard 105, 108 
aram 59 

aranydnam pati 273 n 
ardar 59 
order 326 

Ardhanariivara 270n 
drdrd 217n, 226n 
arhats 210, 210a, 259n 
arma 59 
arpayati 59 
art 59, 326 
Artagnes f74h 
Arthagn 174n 
arhos 56 
artus 59, 326 
ArfinaS 52n 

Aryaman 12, 20, 43, 50, 

357, 


asa 60, 317 
asahe xam 60 
Asamati 287 
A€am 206n 
asat 31 6 
Asa vahista 50 
aSavazdah 50 
aSem hapti 60 
aiman 358 
asman 358 
diramas 261 
Assara Mazas 55n 
Assur 55 
Assurbampal 55n 
astapadi 361 

astro 104f . 108, 110, llOn 
asu 54f , 55a, 57, 310, 327 
asura 1 3f , 20, 28ff , 53ff , 55n, 
56fF, 60f , 65n, 116, 180n, 
184n, 201,327 
aivantedha 8, 117,239,363 
ahayuji 205 

Aivms 17, 25, 40n, 97o, 103, 
1 13f , 2I9n, 272n, 322, 356f , 
362f 

Atahocart 58n 
*athor 310 
athar 310 
drhar burzin 2 95 
athar ‘fra 295 
athar gusaspa 2 95 
a than an 310 
AtharvI 311 
atharyu 310, 364 
Athwyas 15Gn 
atithig\a 299 
Auriga 103. 
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Aurora Borealis 15n 
axatara SO, 8 in 
ayojana 117n 
Azi PabSka I91n 
Baalsarom 55n 
babhru 203 
Babylon 50, 51 
Bahlika 206, 276n 
Bajaiai 58n 
bah 205, 247n 248n 
Bali 87n 
Balkb 167 ff 
bandhuia 24 
Banio 130 
Baru 52 
baxSSyad 249 
baxSSdan 249 
Bendis 61d 
Bes 77n 

Bhaga 15, 19f, 50, 352, 360 
Bhalcti 90, 341 ff 
Bhalanases 340 
Bharadvajas 91,98 llOf 115, 
340 

Bharatas 334f,337 ff 
Bbava 206,228 
blood offering 248, 252, 256n 
Bogbazkoi inscription 36, 4gf , 
61 

Bond 6In 
Brahma 74n 

brahmacarin 207 ff, 221, 232, 
2$0f, 263n, 275 
brahman 66n, 195, 196n, 207, 
317, 322 

Brahman 332, 337f 
Btabmapaspati 195f , 196a, 


285 f ,288 
brahmaxShas 196 
brhacchepa 262 
Bfhaspati 24, 118, 124 f, 129, 
195, 282, 284 ff ,288 
Busyasta 27n 
Cacus and Evaodcr 351 
Candramas 49f, 124n 
cathrugaoshu 34 
caturamka 34 45n 
cempu 256n 
Cemunnos 259n 
chepa 86 
cippus 86 
cithrem 307 

cosmos 60 

Dadhyan Atharvana 311 
i lama 356 
daeva 184n 
dama 356 
Daksa 50,360 
daksina (-fire ) 279, 281 ff 
daman 60 
Darzales 18, 61 n 
Dasagvas 298f 
Da^arajna 332, 332n, 335, 338, 
341 

Dasas 170, 170n, 172 
Dasyu 170n 
Deipatyros 362 
deva 14 I84n 
d'narma 317, 330 
dharman 46, 73 
Dhatr 2, 4f, 7, 12, 19 
dhena 356 
dhenu 356 
dh, 356. 
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Dfiisaiw 38 

dkrlavrata 29, 31 , 61, 323, 327. 

didumos 132 

dtdyu 218 

didyut 215f , 218f 

Diespater 362 

Dieva Deli 363 

Dievo Suneliai 363 

diksa 73n 

Dionysos 240n, 242n, 351 

Dios Koun 363 

Dius Fidius 357 

Divo Napata 363 

dogs 122f , I22n, 139, 140n 

drh 317,326, 328 

dru 254 

Druhyus 340 

dru) 60 
Durga 27 In 
dula 295,297 
dwarf 81, 8 In 

Dyauh 12, 33, 37, 64, 219n 
221, 325, 362f 
Dyauh Pitar 6, 37, 352 
eirene 59, 326 
Ekastaka 155 
ekavmlya 209 
emuia 132 
engel 298 
Eos 352 
Erranys 352 
esa 73 
e(ag\a 299 
Eumewdos 257n 
cvayava 73 
Eve 135n 

evolutionary mythology 94, 


118,140, l99 t 2l4C, 236 fi\ 
285, 293, 324, 332 
family hymn 333, 333n 
female divinities 264n, 269, 
271 

fertility ( god rites ) 87, 87n, 
117n, 120n, 159n, 164, 

2420,264,269, 271 JT.272D 
Fordjcidia 361 
Fortuna Pnmigema 357 
Fravalis 194, 361 
Frey 357 
Freyja 357 
fSu san 1 10 

Gandharvas 119, 127n, 134, 
208 

garagir 210 
garhapatya 279 
Garuda 75, 84n 
garvn 35f 
Gaupayana 287 
gemellus 132 
gennnus 132 
Gilgames 191n 
ginks, t 74,76,78, 89n 
girifa 227,231 
gtrtlanla 227, 231 
gin Ira 227, 231 
Glaucussaga 127n 
gmspah 284 
go opaSa 108, 108n 
gcpah 77n 

Gotama Rahugana 311 
go\ardhana ( mountain ) 198 
gounda 198n 
Harappa 183, 183n, 272 
harikeia 273f 
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harmya 119, 119n 
hasia (constellation) 24 
HaurvatSt 363 
haviskrt 284 
Hayamukha 74, 84n 
Hayasiras 74 84n 
Hecate 240f 
Helena 352 
Herakles 171n 
Hercules 191n 

hermaphrodite 131 ff > 135, 139 
Hermeias 352 

Hermes 14, 93n, 102, I02n, 
105, 240n, 242n 
Hero 187n, 190f 
Heros Eremon 357 
Hestia 309,364 
h minis 358 
hma 210 

Hindu mythology 49, 51, 66 
68, 85, 140, 219n 
Hindu Trinity 68, 74n, 82 
hiranyahasta 24 
hiranyapSm 24 
fioma 247f , 25 In, 260 
hommurn judex 282,284 
Hommel inscription 55n 
Hotr 278,297 
Hrsikesa 74, 74n 
human sacrifice 129, 247n 
ViuTti 1 DdVa VJV& 

Hydra 191 n 

Ida 132n 

idh indh 145n, 184n 

idol worship 24 5n 

Igigi 55n 

ignis 309 


immortality 13, 22, 120, 129 
incest 114, 120, 135 ff 
indra 145, 146n, 184r, 184n, 
186n, I89n 

Indra 2, 12, 17, 27n, 31, 36 f , 
39, 42, 47, 49, 63ff, 65n, 
66, 68ff, 71, 72n, 75, 82, 
85, 87, 89, 91 f, 93n, 98, 
115f , 115n, 141ff , 212, 
2I9f 221, 223n, 231, 238n, 
261, 27 In, 285f, 299, 301, 
321, 322f , 331, 333 ff 341, 
346ff, 356f, 361,364f 
indrajytstha 164, 192 
Indram 164n 
Indrapusanau 92 
Indravarunau 12, 347ff 
Indrayisnu 12 
indu 146, 146n, 184n, 189n 
Indus -valley civilization ( reli- 
gion, etc ) 65n, 8In 183, 
258, 259n, 260, 262, 263n, 
266 267n,268ff 2721,275 
in mv 146n, 184n 
innar 185 
Innara 19 In 
irana 59, 326 
I$a 117n 
liana 228 

jalasabhesaja 202, 216, 220, 

nin 

jedru 186n 
jtva 55 
Joskeha 58n 
jams 132 

Jupiter 6, 37, 145, 352, 357, 
362 
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kamen 358. 

Kanvas 11 In 
kaparda 108n. 
kapardm 98 n, 203 
kapota 120, 140. 
karambha 92, 108, 116f 
karambhad 98, 105, 109. 
kaustubha 84n. 
kavi 43. 

kerberos 140n, 351. 

KeSava 74 
keimisudana 198n 
*ket 60. 
khalya 273. 

kham rtasya 60. 

Kh\etuk-das ( marriage ) 1 14, 
114n. 

Krsna 77n, 89, 198, 198n. 
krtabrahman 196. 

Ksatra 61. 
ksetrandm pati 273n. 
kurma 87n. 

Laba-sukta 162n, 163. 

Lettisn song 84n. 
lightning 146f , 161n, 215f, 
217n, 218, 220, 221n, 289f, 
292, 301ff. 

hnga 264, 264n, 265n. 

Lua Mater 357. 
ludda-ka 229n. 
n. 

madhujihva 284 
madhukata 272n. 
maduparka 250n 
maghavan 158n, 166, 196. 
Mahadeva 206, 206n, 228. 
Mahavrata 88. 


Maitravaruna 9. 

Maitravaruni ( Vasijtba ) 333f 

Mana 54, 57. 

manasian 165. 

man'i 56 

mamti 56. 

Manu 132n, 1371T. 

ManuSak 134n. 
mar 237, 237n. 

Mara 263n. 

Marduk 191n. 

Maren ( Mahren, Mahrten ) 
237n. 

Mars 357. 

marut 193, 194n. 237, 237n. 
Maruts 77n, 97, 144, 144n, 
I64f., 164n, 192IT., 194n, 
199,205. 211ff.,212n, 2l3n, 
2I5fT., 219, 220n, 230, 236ff., 
238n, 240n, 247n, 294, 302, 
349,361. 

marutvdn 144, 164, 192, 211. 
inarya 194n. 

MaSyamk I34n. 

Matarisvan 118,291. 

Mater Matula 357. 
matmd 286, 288. 
matoka 56. 
md ton rnthren 48. 
matsya 87n. 

Matliuaza 48. 1 
mdlur didhisu 1 14. 
mdyd 13, 18, 23, 29f., 37, 56ff., 
61,313, 328. 
mayate 47. 
may in 23, 31. 
m(e)z 46, 319, 330. 
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tneinutri 46. 
mekhala 46. 
metis 56. 
metres 121. 
imdfi\as 21 6 , 220 . 
mirrnti 56. 
mmite 56 . 
nunati 56. 
mmoti 56. 

Mise 1 3 1 n. 

Mithra 31, 3G, 41, 47, 49n, 50, 
97n. 182n, 320, 320n, 329, 
360. 

mitlirem druj 47. 

’ mthrem jan 47. 

‘nitis 47. 

-nttos 46. 

nutra 46f., 61, 319, 330. 

Mitra 12, 20, 31, 36, 39, 39n, 
40n, 42, 44ff., 53, 61ff., 99n, 
220, 291, 313, 316, 318f., 
320ff., 320n, 322n, 329, 357, 
360, 364. 

Mitravarunau II, 23, 36, 52n, 
62, 323, 337, 356. 

*mnro-m 46. 

Mittanoi, Mitanm 48, 309, 
310a. 

mate 56. 

Mohenjodaro seal 259f„ 262, 

^ 265f., 266 d, 272. 

«DWf7/ 56, 

Vloon 4lf,, 44f„ 48IT, 51, 96, 
100. 102, 102n, 104n, llefF., 
116, 121IT., 282. 289, 291, 
314, 329, 

Mother Goddess 269ff„ 270n, 


275, 325, 363. 
mrgavyadha 229n. 

Mrtyu 120. 

Mudgala 361. 

Mujavat 176, 228, 232, 232n. 
mum 207, 209f., 209n, 221, 
260f., 275. 
myhmas 47. 
nadya 304 
Nahaithya 363. 

Nairyosanha 286f. 

Nannar 45 
nar 185. 

naraiamsa 282, 284 ft , 289f. 
Narasamsa, Narasamia 279f, 
282 IT., 291, 293, 295. 
naraiamsa-camasas 287f. 
narafamsl 281, 288f. 
nardyana 87n 
Nasatya 363. 

Navagvas 298f 
naiya 73. 

Ncbo 50. 

Nechlan 357. 

Nergal 50. 

Netr 2 , 4f., 7, 19. 
mndita 210. 

Ninib 50 
vir-ava-da 204. 
mrrti 205, 32 6n, 357. 

Nirrti 217n, 236 
msiktapa 87. 
mska 203, 209. 
mu-chomo 299. 
mvcSanah 12, 20. 
nmd 16. 

Njord 357. 
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nr&amsa 285 
nuntius 299 
oath 315ff 

Odm 18 239 ff, 240n, 242n, 
357 

ogms 309 
*oid 186 
opato 108n 

Orenda, orendism 54, 55 57 
On on 226n 
Ouranos 32f,35, 321 
padbiia 120, 136, 140 
padma 74 
pakaiasana 159n 
Pakthas 340 
Pan 93n, 110 
Panca Janah 339f , 358 
Pams 92, 98, 108, 170n, 171, 
297f , 351 
Paon 1 10, 358 
parijataka 198n 
panplavas 281 

Parjanya 37, 97, 118, 149, 352, 
356 

parka 250n 
parna 273 
parnaSada 273 
Parvati 27 In 

pafo(j) 22, 38f,49, 59, 62f„ 
66n, 136, 328 
paiumm pati 276 
paiupa 92 98n, 107, 107n 
PaSupati 206, 214, 228 265 ff, 
265 n 275 

paiusadhani 104, 106n, 108, 
110, llOn 

paiu san 110, 11 On 


pathikrt 279 
Pcrkunas 352 
Perunnu 356 
Phallus-worship 262 ff 
Phanes 131n 
pita/rbara 74 

Pitrs (Pitars) 77n, 118, 139, 
237 242, 279 ff , 284, 286 ff 
posa 109n 
pozis 249n 

Prajapati 2, 13, 15, 292 
prakrti 262n 
prasavila 12, 20 
prausthapada ( rite) 236 
Pravargya 294, 311 
pravat, pravatah 1 19n 
prc 250n 

Proto Indian ( religion, etc ) 
244 ff, 250n, 251, 259 ff, 
260n, 266, 269, 273, 27 5, 
275n 

prsataka 205 
prthupani 24 
Pfthvi 39 
*piu san 110 
pu 110 
pucaei 250n 
piicu 250 
pugati 249n 
puj 250n 

puja 249 ff , 249n, 250n, 251n, 
252, 259f 
*puksata 249 

puratndara t purandara 65n, 
182 f 

Purohita 278, 297, 332, 33711 
Puru 340 
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purusa xuzii. 

Purusasukta 130f., 131n, 135f. 
purvya 73. 
pus 109, I09n. 

Pusan 12, 14f., 90fT., 97, 109f„ 
109n, 197f., 22 In, 283. 358. 
pusta 250n. 
pusfi 1 09. 
pusu 250. 

Python 191n. 

Qurinus 357. 
raian 01. 

rdjasuya 204, 204n. 321, 361. 
rasa 222. 

Rasnu 361. 
ratnahavis 204 n. 

Rauhina 155f„ I70n. 
ravilocana 74. 

Rbhus 5, 13, 22. 
rctor 58. 

Revati 103n. 

ritual 2f., 5, 7ff„ 41, 44, 63, 
65, 72n, 75, 82, 88, 91, 94, 
96, 103, 116F., 123, 153, 156, 
188n, 197n, 203, 205, 205n, 
212, 226, 261, 271, 282f., 
287f., 29 If., 295f,, 307, 310, 
353, 360. 

Romulus-Remus 363. 
rota 58. 

Rta, rta 6f., 9, 16fT., 22f., 29f., 
37, 40n, 46, 49, 53n, 59ff., 
64, 64n, 1341T., 168, 313, 
315IF., 323, 325fT., 330, 363f. 
rtasap 60. 
rtdvan 29,31,327. 
rtuvrdh 327, 


rtu 326n, 
rtuj 297. 
ru 254. 

rud 254f., 255n. 
rudh 255n. 

rudra 206. 217, 221 , 229n, 239, 
254 f., 254n. 

Rudra 98n, 140, 192fT., 194n, 
199fT., 357, 364. 

Rudranl 227, 258. 
rudriydh 192. 
ru j 254n. 
rupa 23. 
ruter 35. 
ruiOr 35. 

Sabala 140n. 
sabha ] 20n. 
iacuat 165. 
sahosrdrcis 74. 
sdkamedha 225,271. 

Sakka 190n. 

{akra 165. 

£akra 190n. 

£akti 270n, 271. 
iamamcamedhra 210, 262. 
Samas 47, 51. 

Sambara 144, 157, 170o. 
3ambhu 256n. 

Samkhyas 262n. 
samnydsa 261 n. 
sarhrdj( f) 2 1 , 29, 6 1 . 

Samsa 285, 289f. 
samstara 333. 
samatsara 294. 
sanh 282. 

Saptasindhu 169, 174n, 178. 
sarameyau I23n, 351f, 
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Saranyu 1 19, 122n, 138, 352. 
farira 222. 

Sarva 206, 228, 276n 
fasplnjara 273f. 
fa spy q 273n, 274. 
sat 316. 

Satakratu 165. 
fatarcas 73. 

Satarudriya 202f., 204n, 207, 
214, 217, 220, 223, 223n, 
228, 231, 267n, 273ff. 
Saturnus 87n 
satya 315ff. 
satyanrte 315, 317. 

Sautramam 281. 
savitr 14, 16, 19f. 

Savitr Iff., 37, 58, 62, 93n, 
97f.,98n, 99n, 119, 304. 
scipio 86 
Semirechmsk 174n. 
iepa 36. 

Sumyu 340. 

Sm 51. 

Sinivali 87, 87n. 
iipha 86. 

fipivista 85f , 85n, 86n, 88. 
Sirius 226n. 
sifnadevah 263. 

Sita 103n, 159n. 
fiva 254n, 257f. 

3iva 74n, 207, 239, 247, 252, 
254n, 256ff , 259, 259n, 

Sivas 268n, 340. 
so 2 54. 

solar character, function, na- 
ture; solanzation 3, 9, 15, 
73ff., 77ff., 85, 94ff., 97f., 


97n, 99f., 99n, lOOn, 101 , 
104, 115, 122, 125, 157n, 
190n, 222n, 365. 

Soma 43f., 50, 62, 91f., 96, 98, 
99n, 103, 105, 113ff., 116, 
124f., 197n, 205 n, 212n, 220, 
222f , 287f. 

Somapusanau 96n. 
spa f ah 61. 
irdddha (-ritual) 86. 
fnvatsa 84n. 

Starkadr 361. 

Stribogu 356. 
su 1, 14, 19, 23. 

Subandhu 287. 

Subbihhuma 48. 

fuci 202 . 

sudarfana cakra 74. 

Sudas 339ff. 

ftdagaia 205, 205n, 213, 228, 
247. 

sumajjdm 87. 

Sun, Sun-god 3f., 7,11, I3ff., 
21, 36f., 41, 44f., 47ff.,49n, 
72n, 73, 73n, 74f., 77ff., 80f., 
85, 89, 93, 93n, 96f., 97n, 
98ff., lOOn, 101, 112, 114f., 
12 Iff., 127, 131 n, 145n, 
154ff., 159n, 190n, 209n, 
289, 300, 314, 329. 
Sunahsepa-Iegend 179. 
supdtu 24. 
suparna 75, 84n. 
sura 54. 
surd 210 

Surya 3, 7, 8ff., 19, 49, 93, 95f., 
145n, 156, 279, 293f. 
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Surya 103, 112fT. 
stanguri 24. 
svardri 73. 

svastyay ar.a ( -ceremony ) 228 . 
s\asur jarah 114. 
syand 184n. 

takman 218, 232n. 
lanfumant 279. 
tanurtapaf 231 IT. 

Tanuaaptra 292C. 
iapas 73 a, 208, 297. 

Tcshub 267n. 

Thor 93 n, 19ln, 357. 
Thraetaona Athwia 191 n, 303. 
Thrita 150. 

Tiamat 130, 191 n. 

Tondi 54. 

traiyambaka-hcma 204, 204n, 
225, 271. 

Tratr 2,4. 
triiula 217n, 267. 

Trita Aptya 149ff., 150n, l89f., 
301. 

Trtsus 334f„ 337ff. 
tryambaka 207, 222, 226n, 267, 
270, 271n. 

Tuisto [30, I3In. 

Tullus Hostilius 360. 

TurvaSa 340. 

Tvastr 15, 19, 138, 142, 16 Id. 
Typhon |91 q. 

Tyr 352,357,362. 
ucchesanabhaga 204, 204o. 
ucchim-sQkta 204n. 

*u<?i 83. 

*uet-lu 38. 
uer 58,321,328. 


ugnls 309. 

ugra 202, 206n, 228. 

Uhsing 74, 77n, 84o. 
uluka 120,140. 

Uma 258 n. 

Upavaktr 9. 

Upendra 7In. 
urugoyo 73, 76. 
urvary a 273. 

Urva£I 336f.' 
urvunt 58. 

Usas 24, 219, 246n, 352, 356. ' 
Usin4 356. 

Vahagn 174n. 

Vahlkas 276,276n. 

Vaisvanara 293ff. 

\ajra l43f., 147, 148o, 155, 
171, 182n, 218f„ 2I9n, 
rajrirt 196. 

Vala 299, 355. 

Varaana 81. 

\anundrtt paU 273n. 

*» ar 173. 
vara l37n. 
rarSha 81, 87a, 

\arena 34. 

\ari 52. 

varna 35. » 

\aruna 32, 34f,, 52, 58, 61q, 
318 ff., 328. 

Varuna 2, 6, 8f., 13, 18 ff„ 25, 
28 IT., 68, 70, 99a, I02n, 

1 18f„, 136, 168, 173, 178 ff„ 
179n, 220, 228, 291, 310 ff, 
341 ff., 355 ff., 360, 363f. 
xarunapraghasa 39. 

Vasagn 174n, 
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Vasistha, Vasisthas 65. 65n. 125f.. 137 ff. 


70, 89n, 180, 331 ff 
Vata 240n, 352. 
vayas 59n, 

Vayu 12, 195n,212n, 321. 
vaytma 59a. 
vazra 182a. 
vedhah 73. 
vedhS rtasya 60. 

Veles 355. 
ver 318 ff., 328. 
varathra 148 
veruga 58. 

Vesta 309,364. 

Vethadipa 72n. 
v/ 83, 360. 
vibhutadyutnna 73. 

Vldarr 358,360. 

Videgha Mathava 311. 
vigaman 76. 

Vilistenga 163. 
vimuco napat 105. 

Vin, Vjnnu 72n. 
viraj 131, 135. 
viS 11, 82n. 
fis 82, 86. 
visa 218. 

V/sanins 268, 340. 
visnu 72n, 83, 360. 

Visnu 68 ff., 99n, 102n, 164, 
197, 199, 2l2n, 220, 231, 
358, 360f., 364. 

ViSpala 311. 

Visvakarman 130n. 

ViSvamitra 340. 

Viths 72n. 

yivasvat 119, i?l ff 1*>’ 


Vohu manah 50. 

Volosu 3^6. 

Votan 58n. 

Vox 352. 

vr 32, 35, 58. 61n, 173, 328. 
vrata 17, 58. 61, 210n, 316, 
318, 320. 
vrata 210. 
vratapati 279. 
vratya 21 On. 

Vratyas 209f., 221 , 232, 260ff, 
263n, 275f., 275n. 
vrdh 173. 

vrks&nam pati 273 n. 

Vrsakapt 87, 164, 164n. 
Vrsotsarga 117n. 
vrt 173. 

vrthra 173, 173n. 
vrthragna 173, 174n, 176. 
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